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PREFACE . 

T quite extraordinary renascence of interest in everything pertaining to 

the belief in fairies, whether it be romantic or scientific in its inspiration, 
impresses one as being something more than a mere resurgence of that vital 
concern with the traditional side of an eternal theme which so profoundly 
exercised the folk-lorists of the end of last century. It is, I imagine, by no means 
so much a consequence of that most memorable of epochs in the long history of 
fairy debate and discovery, as a new and powerful revelation of the desire to 
penetrate the nature of man’s primitive ideas concerning the belief in spirits, 
and to ascertain the realities associated with the development of these con- 
ceptions. 

About ten years ago it occurred to me that the time was drawing near when 
a compendium of British fairy tradition and beliefin all their phases and aspects 
would be of the utmost service to a generation which displayed so deep an 
interest in the problems of fairy mythology and its related custom. For nearly 
half a century prior to this, indeed from school-days, I had been slowly 
gathering material for such a work and had provisionally planned the outlines 
so long ago as 1932. But to fill up the gaps in my scheme so that it might be 
positively inclusive of every section of British fairy belief involved a much 
greater degree of research than I had at first supposed necessary. Now, at the 
end of things, I can truthfully say that no source has been neglected and no 
phase of the lore of fairy life, custom or legend has been omitted in making my 
survey. Every element of popular tradition available has carefully been 
scrutinized, as I hope the contents of this book will bear witness. 

As time proceeded it became clear that the two great sections of British 
fairy lore demanded separate and exclusive treatment. The question of the 
origins of the British belief in fairy spirits I have dealt with in a work recently 
published and entitled British Fairy Origins! As the demonstration of the 
theories examined in that work demanded, I prefaced it with a brief summary 
of the fairy traditions of these islands. But that volume and the present work 
in no sense cover the same ground, the one being concerned entirely with the 
development and origin of the British belief in fairy spirits, whilst this essay 
deals exclusively with the sources—literary, traditional and legendary—of 
British fairy record, life, custom and legend. Together, these treatises are 
complementary, one to the other, but this notwithstanding, each is separately 
devoted to a major division of the fairy theme. 

A word as to the style in which the present book is couched seems to be 
called for. Believing as I do that the exposition of folk-lore material necessitates 
the utmost clarity of statement if its essential value is to be retained and made 
apparent, I have in the succeeding pages adopted the very plainest of narrative 
prose styles as an appropriate medium. At the same time I trust I have not 
bereft my subject of that charm which seems inherent in it. My endeavour has 
been to make manifest the important essentials of each legend, instance or 
belief, or, as a journalist would put it, to "bring out the points" in order that 
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the illustration of each tradition may be of value alike to the wayfaring reader 
and the student of folk-lore. Each of the sources of these beliefs or tales will 
be found carefully noted in an exhaustive list of references, which in itself 
constitutes a useful bibliography of British fairy literature. I scarcely require 
to add that it contains no mention of such “fairy tales" as are not sanctioned 
by tradition or folk-belief, or are the mere inventions of their writers. 

It must be understood that this is not a collection of British fairy tales. 
In dealing with the numerous aspects of British fairy lore, I have in general 
summarized only the more important fairy tales which have a bearing upon 
them in a manner of unvarnished narrative calculated to reveal the folk-lore 
value they possess rather than any romantic or fantastic influence they may 
hold, being well assured that the latter cannot suffer by such a process, as 
previous example has shown. 

To have added parallels from foreign sources to our British fairy traditions 
was my original intention. But in course of time it became evident that such 
a treatment would have extended the work to such dimensions as the economy 
of space due to a period of stress could not reasonably contemplate. Only in 
cases where a foreign instance has seemed vital or peculiarly illuminating have 
I included it or appended a reference to it in the bibliographical notes. 

If comment be occasioned by the method I have adopted in providing or 
omitting capital letters for the names of the several fairy species and varieties, 
I should explain that in spelling the word **fairy" as it is here printed I have 
followed general modern usage. This logically implies a similar treatment for 
such Celtic names for fairies as sidhe, banshee, uruisg, vough and so forth. But 
in certain cases where particular bands or societies of fairy spirits are mentioned, 
as, for example, the Tuatha Dé Danann of Ireland, the Tylwyth Teg of Wales, 
or the Sluagh of Scotland and Ireland, I have also followed established 
custom. Banshee, uruisg, and gyre carlin denominate separate varieties of 
fairies. Puck, Robin Goodfellow and Hynde Etin appear as individuals with 
personal names, and are therefore equipped with capital initials. 

The last two chapters on “The Fairy Cult and Ritual", I may add, are 
demonstrations of an idea which, although long familiar to Continental fairy 
exposition, is relatively novel to British folk-lore. Finally I may say that I have 
made every effort to explain as clearly as current traditional knowledge 
permits, the ideas underlying the several phases of British fairy belief with 
which I have dealt in this book. 

L. S. 


CHAPTER I 


THE FAIRIES OF ENGLAND 


Early English Fairies—The Portunes—Puck— Robin Goodfellow—Hobthrust—The Brownie in 
England—The Boggart—Mab—Fairies of the South-west—The  Pixies—The Spriggans—The 
Knocker—Several strata of fairy belief in England 


I" few lands has the fairy tradition assumed so gracious and delectable a form 

and appearance as in England. A profound and mystical fantasy surrounds the 
chronicles of the fairy race in Ireland, while in Scotland its memory is associated 
with a spirit of the weird which in its intensity at times approaches the 
tragic and the terrible. France has given to the world a legendary of Fáerie so 
distinguished in its keen and rapturous beauty that it may well be regarded as 
among the most transcendent achievements of the Gallic race. To English 
genius, however, it has been left to disclose a vision and delineation of elfin life 
and custom of such gentle and benevolent loveliness, so warm with the colours 
of friendly familiarity, and of such tender and comely neighbourliness that in 
no other of the principalities of Elfin is the fay conceived of so perfectly as a 
sprite sociable and intimate, revealing few of the attributes of the demon and 
many of the seraph. 

Even so, this rarely beneficent type of the species, engendered out of the 
humanity and genuine goodness of the English mind, is by no means constant 
in all the Saxon shires, for, as we approach the limits of the Celtic regions, we 
discern shapes and conceptions of the fay which certainly partake of the racial 
characteristics of these areas. The North of England is scarcely to be separated 
from Lowland Scotland so far as its fairy traditions are concerned. The English 
fairies in those counties which environ the Welsh border bear a close resem- 
blance in their appearance and habits to those of the Principality. The pixies 
and spriggans of Devon and Cornwall are wholly Celtic in their aspect and 
tendencies. Nor are the elfin denizens of some of the Midland counties altogether 
free from the suspicion of a Celtic intermixture. 

For the present, however, we shall leave distinctions and comparisons aside, 
as these cannot adequately be drawn until a fuller description of the several 
species of English fairies has been furnished. Such a relation as this may well 
commence with some discussion of the few and slender accounts of the fairy 
folk which have been rescued from the literature of early England, and which 
belong for the most part to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It may be well 
to say at once that Anglo-Saxon records respecting elves or fairies are almost 
entirely lacking. These, such as they are, will be discussed when we come to 
consider the purely philological material connected with the fairy name and 
the significance of the several words denoting British fairy spirits in the seventh 
chapter of this work, and in that other part of it which treats of fairy charms 
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I4 THE FAIRY TRADITION IN BRITAIN 


EARLY ENGLISH FAIRIES 


Both in the pages of Ralph of Coggeshall and in those of William of New- 
bridge we encounter what is definitely one of the earliest English tales of Faerie 
relating to an occurrence which, these writers assure us, took place at a spot 
known as Wolf-pits, in West Suffolk, in their own era, the late twelfth century. 
A small boy and his sister were discovered near the entrance to a pit by the _ 
folk of that district, who seem to have been greatly puzzled by their manners 
and appearance. Their form resembled that of other children, but their skin 
was tinged with a green colour and they spoke a language unknown to that 
countryside. They were taken to the house of a certain Sir Richard de Calne, 
at Wilkes, where bread and victuals were set before them. Yet, hungry as they 
appeared to be, they refused the food, weeping bitterly the while. But when 
some beans were brought into the house, they devoured them avidly. The 
boy, who seemed to be deeply depressed, soon languished and died. But the 
girl survived, acquired a taste for human food and gradually shed her green 
colouring. She was duly baptized, but was always of a rather loose and wanton 
disposition. She affirmed that in the subterranean country whence she and her 
brother had issued, all the people were of the same strange hue as herself, that 
there was no sunlight there, and that. such light as existed resembled the 
afterglow of evening. She and her brother, had been tending their flocks when 
they heard the sound of bells, and followirz this, they gradually emerged into 
the upper world. Their garments, it seems, were of a material unknown to the 
people of the neighbourhood. William of Newbridge adds that this unusual 
event occurred in the reign of King Stephen (1135-1154) and that the place of 
the children's first appearance was some four or five miles from Bury St. 
Edmunds. The girl later married a man at Lenna ar-d survived for many years. 
She averred that the name of their country was St. Martin's Land, and that 
it was called after the saint of that name, who was its principal patron; that its 
people practised the Christian faith and that in its proximity there existed “ʻa 
bright country" separated from it by a river exceedingly broad (1). The tale 
contains many of the elements of later fairy fiction, the typical fairy green, the 
elfin taste for beans, elfin wantonness, and the dim light which suffuses the 
fairy realm. William states that at first he could not credit the story, but that 
later the general testimony compelled him to accept it as true. 

Equally expressive of the material of fairy tradition is an incident narrated 
by Gervase of Tilbury, which belongs to the thirteenth century. In a forest in 
Gloucestershire, he tells us, was to be found a little mount, where weary hunters 
were wont to repose themselves. If any of them suffered from thirst and 
mentioned the fact aloud, a cupbearer, bravely attired, and bearing a large 
horn adorned with gold and gems, made instant appearance. A draught from 
this vessel quickly banished fatigue. But on a day an ill-mannered knight 
retained the horn, for which piece of barbarous rudeness he was condemned 
to death by the Earl of Gloucester, who later presented the chalice to King 
Henry I (2). William of Newbridge tells a similar story of the manner in which 
a fairy cup was stolen from a hill in Yorkshire. A peasant, hearing the sounds 
of merriment issuing from the mound, and examining it more closely, noticed 
an open door in its side and beheld “ʻa luminous house full of people,” engaged 
in revel and carouse. An attendant, observing his presence, hospitably handed 
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him a cup of liquor. But fearing to drink it, he poured out the contents and 
decamped with the vessel. He was pursued, but escaped, thanks to the fleetness 
of his horse. This goblet also found its way into the keeping of King Henry I, 
who presented it to his brother-in-law, David I, the King of Scotland. It is 
said to have been given by David's descendant, William I of Scotland, to 
Henry II of England, who had expressed a wish to see it (3). 

The tale of Wild Edric has achieved considerable popularity. Why, precisely, 
he was known as “Wild” is not clear, for he appears to be an historical figure, 
and was among the English rebels against the Norman rule of William the 
Conqueror. When returning from the hunt he lost his way in the Forest of 
Dean. He was accompanied only by a lad, seemingly a servitor, and groping 
about in the woods, the pair came at length to a guest-house, through the 
window of which he beheld a number of women disporting themselves in the 
dance. They were all strikingly beautiful and of a stature greater than that 
of mortal women. One among them seemed fairer than the rest, and struck 
by her grace and loveliness, Edric made his way into the house, and with the 
help of his serving-lad, unceremoniously dragged her out, despite a fierce 
resistance on the part of her companions. He took her home with him, 
where she remained obstinately silent and morose. On the fourth day 
of her captivity, however, she suddenly admitted her affection for her 
captor, but assured him that did he reproach her on account of her sisters 
or concerning the place of her discovery she would inevitably be separated 
from him. 

Shortly afterwards they were wed, a great company of distinguished folk 
attending the nuptials. The bruit of this extraordinary occurrence spread far 
and wide, and at length Edric and his fairy bride were commanded by William 
the Conqueror to attend his court at London. Their story was substantiated 
by many a witness from their own countryside, but the best evidence of its 
veracity was the unearthly beauty of the bride herself. 

Years of wedded happiness were theirs. Then one evening Edric returned 
from the hunt, but his wife was nowhere to be found. When at length she 
appeared, he taunted her that she had been detained by her sisters. The words 
had scarcely passed his lips, when she vanished. Nor was she ever seen again 
by mortal eyes (4). 

The tale of Wild Edric has, even yet, echoes in his native county of Shrop- 
shire. Late in the last century he was believed to lie, not dead, but sleeping, 
somewhere under the Stiperstone Hills. At times the miners at their work would 
hear him stirring in his sleep. It was rumoured that one day he would awake 
and "bring back the good old days.” Edric and his companion, “Lady Godda”, 
who is not the fairy bride of the legend, lead a wild hunt over the hills before 
the commencement of a great war. The lady is dressed in green, which would 
seem to associate her with Faerie (5). 

A legendary British king known as Herla cemented a personal alliance with 
the fairies, as Walter Map relates. One day the King of the elves or pigmies 
appeared to him, riding on a goat. The resemblance of this elfin monarch to the 
Hellenic Pan is remarkable. He had a very large head, a fiery face and a bushy 
red beard, and was attired in a spotted fawn-skin. His lower extremities were 
shaggy and hairy and ended in goat’s hoofs, like those of a satyr. He came to 
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invite himself to the wedding of Herla, who, he prophesied, would shortly be 
united to the daughter of the King of the Franks, and he suggested that in the 
following year King Herla should attend his nuptials. The British monarch 
agreed and the fairy chief appeared at the ceremony with a train of attendants 
and bearing sumptuous gifts. In carrying out his promise to be present at the 
dwarf's wedding, Herla had to make his way through a dismal mountain 
cavern, issuing at last into a brilliant sphere illuminated by the light of hundreds 
of torches. 

The elfin King's wedding was duly celebrated, and on his return, Herla 
was accompanied for some distance on his road home by the pigmy ruler, who, 
on bidding him farewell, presented him with a diminutive bloodhound, at the 
same time warning him that if he or any of his train dismounted from their 
steed before the hound should leap to the ground, misfortune would certainly 
overtake them. When at last Herla reached his own domain, he encountered 
an old shepherd of whom he enquired news of his queen. The man seemed 
bewildered. And well he might, for he was a Saxon who could scarcely com- 
prehend Herla's speech. A couple of centuries had elapsed since Herla had 
entered the fairy realm instead of the three days he believed he had spent 
with the pigmy potentate, and in the interval the Saxons had taken possession 
of the land. Some of Herla's followers, startled by the information, leapt from 
their horses, only to crumble into dust. But the sagacious British sovereign and 
others kept their saddles and for generations afterwards rode wildly up and 
down the Welsh marches. The last occasion on which they were seen was in the 
year of the coronation of Henry II, when the ghostly train was observed by 
crowds of Welshmen to plunge into the river Wye in Herefordshire. They were 
known to tradition as the Herlething, that is they were one and the same with 
that phantom host known in France as the Herlikini, or Hellekin, the kindred 
of hell, in Lancashire as **Gabriel's Hounds”, and in Wales as Cwn Annwn, “the 
hounds of Annwn”, the Celtic equivalents of the Teutonic “Wild Huntsman” 
(6). A similar pack are the ‘‘Yeth-hounds” of Dartmoor, the transformed 
spirits of unbaptized children. 


THE PORTUNES 


Among the earliest notices of spirits who can positively be identified as 
English fairies is the account given by Gervase of Tilbury of certain beings 
known as portunes. He alludes to them as “demons”, or “‘a secret and unknown 
generation” spoken of by the French as ‘‘neptunes”. They haunted farm- 
houses, and engaged by night in domestic labours. They subsisted on roasted 
frogs. They had the faces of old men, with wrinkled cheeks, and were only 
about half an inch in height, although this exceedingly diminutive stature is 
questioned by Keightley, who suggests half-a-foot as their actual proportions. 
They were attired in “little patched coats", and were faithful and speedy 
workers. Occasionally they accompanied riders by night and led them into 
sloughs or marshes, mocking them with wild laughter when they had the 
misfortune to flounder into a bog (7). 

I believe these spirits to have been the fore-runners of the brownie. 


PLATE I 


A GEORGIAN 
PORTRAYAL 
OF A WICKED 
FAIRY 


From “The Return of 
the Fairies”, 1820 





A PEASANT ESCAPING FROM 
Fartry-Mounpb IN DURHAM 


From “Science of Fairy Tales”, by 
E. S. Hartland. 


By courtesy of Methuen. 
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The name portuni as Gervase spells it, has a close resemblance to that 
of brownie, particularly in its Scottish form of *'broonie", and the 
attributes of the two classes are identical, as indeed Liebrecht indicated 
long ago. 


PUCK 


Perhaps the most outstanding figure in English fairy tradition is Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow, who so fitly typifies the general idea of the old English fairy. 
The name is certainly derived from the Middle English **pook", or “‘pouke”’, 
which signifies an elf or sprite, and which is cognate with the German spuk, 
a hobgoblin, and the Dutch spook, “a ghost", although this latter relationship 
is denied by certain etymologists. Similarities seem to exist in the Welsh pwea, 
and the Icelandic pùki, an imp. In early English the name appears to have 
been popularly employed when speaking of the devil, a usage probably 
induced by ecclesiastical influence. Langland, in his Piers Plowman, makes 
use of it in this connection, and Spenser, if he does not actually confound the 
name with that of Satan, in his Epithalamion, certainly gives it a sinister 
significance, classing “the pouke" as he does with *'other evil sprites”. The 
name has also been compared with the Slavonic word bog, meaning ‘‘a god", 
which appears to have some relationship with the Scottish *'bogle" and the 
Yorkshire **boggart". Nor can the resemblance between the name of Puck and 
that of the Irish fooka, or phooka, or the Devonian and Cornish form ‘‘pixie” 
be overlooked. We have also in old English, **puckle" and in Scots “buckie”, 
as local appellations of spirits of the elfin species. We find Ben Jonson in his 
play The Sad Shepherd employing the form **Puck-hairy", which he appears to 
have accepted from rural usage and which may, perhaps, find its original in 
the German fickelháring, “a jester”. Palgrave long ago indicated that the 
Saxon term pecan implies “to deceive”, or “seduce”, while another Saxon 
word piga, “a boy", may have a certain connection with “Puck”. The Scottish 
word “pech”, meaning a fairy, is also obviously associated with “Puck”. To 
be “‘poake-ledden” in Worcestershire meant the same thing as to be “‘pixy-led” 
in Devon. In all likelihood, the expression casts back to a very ancient root 
having the general implication of a mocking spirit, which found a place in 
many European languages through very early dissemination (8). 

In treating of the fairy species in his Anatomy of Melancholie, Burton 
alludes to night-walking spirits who frequent ‘‘great heaths and desart places" 
and who “draw men out of the way, and lead them all night a byway, or 
quite barre them of the way. These have several names in several places; 
we commonly call them fucks". This statement at once identifies Puck with 
*Jack-o'-lanthorn", ‘‘Will-o’-the-wisp”, or “Friar Rush", the misleading 
spirit of the ignis fatuus, or wildfire, who, by his shifting light, beguiled travellers 
into bogs and quagmires, and we have already seen that such conduct was 
characteristic of the portunes. Friar Rush is the Brüder Rausch of Germany, 
and is equated by Walter Scott in his notes to Marmion with Will-o’-the-wisp. 
There exists an old English chap-book concerning him, edited in modern 
times by the late Dr. E. A. Baker. In the ballad of Robin Goodfellow we also 
find the hero misleading wanderers by the sound of his voice, a circumstance 
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which appears to link Robin with Puck. Accordiüg to this ballad, Robin 
occasionally counterfeited the form of a horse, for the purpose of beguiling 
benighted travellers to mount him, when he would bear them swiftly through 
pools and ponds, and this allusion would appear to identify him with the 
spirit formerly known in Hampshire, as **colt-pixy", which tempted horses into 
bogs and quag-mires (9). In the neighbourhood of Chester we also encounter 
the "'picktree-brag"', which took the likeness of a Galloway pony. If a belated 
wayfarer mounted it, he was usually upset in some noxious pond, the animal 
retreating with an outburst of eldritch laughter (ro). At times this sprite 
assumed the appearance of a calf, with a white handkerchief round its neck 
and a bushy tail. Again it appeared as an ass (11). As we shall see later, the 
Irish phooka also assumed the form of a horse. 

In A Midsummer Nights Dream Shakespeare summarizes the characteristics 
of Puck in memorable verse, and the probability is that he drew his conclusions 
from genuine current folk-lore sources. In the first place, he at once indentifies 
him with Robin Goodfellow, as does the ballad of that name, which was 
relatively contemporary with his play. We are told that he scares the village 
maidens, retards the action of the quern, or hand-mill, causes the luckless 
housewife to churn without result, makes brewings to go awry, and misleads 
night-wanderers. Occasionally he assists mortals in their labours, beguiles 
horses in the likeness of a filly foal, and, taking the shape of a roasted crab-apple, 
upsets the gossip’s bowl of drink, or assumes the form of a three-legged stool on 
which she attempts to sit, to her discomfiture. Elsewhere in the same play, 
Puck avers that he deceives passengers, leading them into bogs, bushes, brakes 
and briars, appearing as suits his caprice as a horse, or a hound, a hog, a 
headless bear, or a fire, that is as wild-fire. Either the lines which narrate these 
latter shape-shiftings were assumed from the ballad of Robin Goodfellow, or it 
from them. 

As the “lob”, “lob-lie-by-the-fire”, or “lubber-fiend”, Puck nominally equates 
with the Irish leprechaun, or lubberkin. The basic association is, perhaps, with 
the French lubin. Here Puck assumes the part of the hearth-dwelling domestic 
spirit, who as Milton tells us, sweated at the threshing to earn his bowl of cream, 
and then laid him down by the chimneyside in all his hairy strength. A relation 
of Ritson, who hailed from the bishopric of Durham, told that writer 
how the spirit, after threshing the corn, churning the butter and drinking from 
his milk-bowl, was wont to lay himself down by the fireside like a great rough 
hurgin (hedgehog, i.e. ‘bristling’) bear” (12). 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW 


As to whether Robin Goodfellow and Puck are identical, some difference 
of opinion exists. But I feel that the analogies which I have drawn above 
between the two forms make it clear that they were one and the same. Moreover, 
the superscription of the ancient ballad concerning this spirit reads: “Robin 
Goodfellow; alias Puck, alias Hobgoblin," which makes it clear that in the 
early seventeenth century at least these titles were regarded as belonging to 
one individual. “Hobgoblin” is, of course, simply “the goblin named Hob," 
which title was a diminutive of “Robin”, and is therefore practically the same 
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as Robin Goodfellow. Shakespeare's statement in A Midsummer Nights Dream 
indeed clinches the matter, showing as it does that within the compass of ten 
lines it was appropriate to allude to this fairy as Robin Goodfellow, Hobgoblin 
and Puck. 

Warton, quoting from Harsenet's Declaration, a tract published in 1603, 
tells us that were a bowl of cream not duly set out for Robin Goodfellow, the 
Friar (meaning, probably, Friar Rush, the Will-o'-the-wisp) and Sisse, the 
dairymaid (possibly also a pseudonym for a fairy), either the pottage was 
burnt next day in the pot, or the cheese would not curdle, or the butter would 
not come, nor would the ale have a good head (13). Reginald Scot, in his 
Discovery of Witcheraft, mentions that a bowl of milk was set for Robin for his 
pains in grinding malt and mustard and sweeping the house at midnight. 
White bread and bread-and-milk was his standing fee (14). Rowlands, in his 
poem More Knaves, composed and published about the year 1600, describes 
Robin as having eyes as broad as saucers. He swept the kitchen at nights, and 
like Puck, pinched lazy maids. He ground meal in the mills, and helped 
country wenches to wash their dishes. This pinching of the slatternly, as we 
shall see when we come to consider the subject of fairy decorum, was by no 
means a desultory, but rather a statutory" or disciplinary punishment. 
Reginald Scot makes it clear that if he were offered clothing for his services, 
Robin would quit the farm-house which he haunted, never to return, in which 
circumstance he closely resembles brownie. On the Elizabethan stage Robin 
appears to have been almost invariably represented as bearing a broom and 
a lighted candle (15). In an old play entitled Grim, the Collier of Croydon, he is 
mentioned as wearing ‘‘a suit of leather close to his body; his face and hands 
russet colour, with a flail," which approximates him still more closely to brownie 
(16). Burton, in his Anatomy, makes the parallel between Robin and brownie 
still more conspicuous, when he describes him as grinding corn for a mess of 
milk, cutting wood, or performing ‘“‘any kind of drudgery worke" (17). 

Robin Goodfellow appears to have been regarded by the witches of England 
as their patron, if not their deity. The Somerset witches cried out “Robin” 
when summoning their Grand Master to a Sabbat (18). But I shall have 
occasion to say more concerning his possible godhead shortly. 

We may now briefly examine the literature concerning Robin Goodfellow 
which, so far, I have merely indicated in the passing. The most important item 
is the chap-book entitled The Mad Pranks and Merry Fests of Robin Goodfellow, 
which appears to have been printed in or about 1588, though at least one 
authority refers it to the year 1628. We are informed that Robin was the son 
of a young woman and a fairy, perhaps a fairy king. Of a mischievous dis- 
position, he ran away from his mother at the age of six years and took service 
with a tailor, from whom he also absconded. Tired with his journey, he fell 
asleep and dreamed of Fairyland. When he awoke he found a scroll beside him, 
left by his supernatural father, which gave him to understand that he would 
henceforth have the power to assume any shape he chose, horse, hog, dog or 
ape. He was to harm none but the wicked, but was to cherish the honest and 
those in difficulties. In making due trial of those powers, he passed through 
many adventures. He helped a serving-maid in her domestic work, and thwarted 
the intentions of a lecherous gallant. At last, his father, King Oberon, or 
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Oberon, carried him off to Fairyland, where he disclosed to him many mystic 
secrets (19). 

The late Alfred Nutt believed that “this doggerel chap-book" provides ‘‘a 
worn-down form of the same incident found in the legends of Arthur and 
Merlin, of Cuchullin and Mongan, told also in Greek mythology of no less a 
person than Dionysus, son of Zeus and Semele.” Nutt was of opinion that the 
gods of growth were elaborated out of primitive spirits of vegetation, essentially 
amorous and endowed with powers of transformation or reincarnation. 
“A vivid form of expressing this idea," he says, "is to represent the god 
amorous of a mortal maiden, and father by her of a semi-divine son 
whose nature partakes of his own, and who is at times a simple reincarnation of 
himself? (20). 

Now we find practically the self-same set of circumstances in The History of 
jack Horner, as given by J. O. Halliwell in his Nursery Rhymes of England. 
Jack Horner is a mannikin ofsome thirteen inches in height, and his adventures 
are, incident for incident, the same as those narrated in the chap-book of 
Robin Goodfellow. As regards the ballad Robin Goodfellow, alias Puck, alias 
Hobgoblin, which has been attributed to Ben Jonson, and which will be found 
in Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities, it narrates Robin's stratagems 
to bemuse nightbound travellers, his labours on behalf of housewives, his 
punishment of the lazy and so forth. 

In recent years it has become almost an acceptance among students of folk- 
lore that Robin Goodfellow and Robin Hood are one and the same in the 
mythological sense (21). The May-time drama of Robin Hood is clearly 
associated with the ritual and legend of a deity of vegetation. More than a 
century ago Jacob Grimm remarked upon the resemblance of Robin Good- 
fellow to Robin Hood. In this connection, too, he is certainly “the Man in 
the Oak" whom Reginald Scot includes in his list of British spirits, that is, 
the spirit of vegetation so familiar to readers of Frazer. An old English rhyme 
runs: 

Turn your cloakes, 
For fairy folks 
Are in old okes. 


One way of avoiding fairies in old England was to turn one's coat or some 
other garment, inside out. '*I well remember," says Denham, “‘on more occasions 
than one, when a schoolboy, I have turned and worn my coat inside out in 
passing through a wood in order to avoid the good people" (22). ** “Turn your 
cloakes’, quoth he, ‘for Puck is busy in these oakes'," says the Iter Boreale of 
Bishop Corbet. 'This was said in allusion to a visit made to Chorley Forest, 
near Bosworth, which would appear to have been a fairy enclave. Mr. 'Thoms, 
the “father” of English folk-lore, was told by a Devonshire girl that she knew 
a man who, one night, could not find his way out of his own fields, until he 
recollected to turn his coat (23). 

Summing up the characteristics of Puck, we find that on the whole he 
resembles the standard “rough” fairy of early England, a type to be more 
thoroughly examined when we arrive at a discussion of the physical appear- 
ance of fairy folk. His resemblance to the brownie of Scotland and Northern 
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England is scarcely to be questioned and one appears to be justified in suggest- 
ing that such a species of elf, shaggy, and devoted to household and agricultural 
labour, was known to the entire island from Cornwall to the Highlands. 


HOBTHRUST 


The hobthrust or hobthrush (Goblin-spirit, thyrs being Anglo-Saxon for 
"spirit") is well known in several parts of England, and is practically identical 
with the brownie and Robin Goodfellow. The district of Elsdon in Northumber- 
land was haunted by one who did domestic labour, but who vanished for ever 
when a new hat was left out for him (24). The hobthrust who dwelt in Hob 
Thrush’s Mill Nick, a deep fissure near Callaly Castle, is also described as “ʻa 
sort of Brownie," as is the hobthrust who haunted Holy Island (25). In his 
Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Halliwell describes *Hob-Thrush" 
as “a goblin or spirit generally coupled with Robin Goodfellow” (26). A 
similar spirit, known as Robin Roundcap, dwelt in the Halliwell district of 
Yorkshire (27). The hobthrush has also attached himself to a house in the parish 
of East Halton, in Lincolnshire. The stories which are generally related of 
his northern relatives are told of him too, but he is distinguished by one 
idiosyncracy. He may always be made to “walk” by stirring the contents of an 
iron pot in the cellar, which pot is supposed to contain "children's thumb- 
bones" (28). A similar spirit was known in Staffordshire and went by the name 
of the hobthirst (29). 

“Lancashire”: says Bowker, in his Goblin Tales of Lancashire, “had many 
such stories of beings rejoicing in the name of Hobthrust, or Throbthrust,”’ 
especially in South-east Lancashire and the Fylde country. A Furness legend 
relates that a farmer, on beholding threatening clouds gather, wished that he 
had the harvest carted. Next morning the work was found to have been carried 
out, only a horse lay dead in the stable, for Hob had been unsparing in his 
efforts. In his annoyance, the farmer called down anathemas upon the sprite, 
wishing him in the mill-dam. To his confusion the harvested grain was trans- 
ported to the waters of the dam a few hours afterwards (p. 247). Hobthrust is 
said to have helped a poor shoemaker in Derbyshire to make shoes. Indeed he 
turned them out so quickly that the man had to throw them away. (Addy, 
Household Tales, p. 39.) 

A “hob” dwelt in a cavern known as “‘the Hob-hole” in Runswick Bay, 
who was supposed to be able to cure whooping-cough. Children suffering from 
this complaint were brought to the cave by their parents, and the spirit was 
invoked as follows: 


Hobhole Hob! 
Ma bairn’s gotten t’kink cough, 
Tak’t off! tak’t off! 


A certain “Hob Headless’? haunted the road between Hurworth and 
Neasham, near the Tees. There is still another hob at Coniscliffe, near 
Darlington. A hobthrust was attached to Sturfit Hall near Reeth, and engaged 
in domestic chores, until a hat and cloak were left for him, when he vanished 
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(30). The hobthrust may perhaps be the link in the North of England between 
Puck or Robin Goodfellow and the brownie. 


THE BROWNIE IN ENGLAND 


And Scotland is by no means the sole British area in which brownies or 
spirits of the brownie type are to be found. Surtees, in a letter to Walter Scott, 
tells how two young men from canny Newcastle were engaged in sport on the. 
high moors above Elsdon, when, drinking from a brook, one of them suddenly 
beheld “the brown man of the muirs," a dwarfish being, of powerful build, 
his dress russet as withered bracken, his hair a violent red, and his eyes glowing 
like those of a mountain bull. He reproached the hunter for poaching on his 
preserves and slaughtering his animal ‘‘subjects”. Even so, the dwarf invited 
the lad to cross the water and visit his home. But fortunately at that moment 
the youth's companion hailed him, and when he glanced again at the place 
where the dwarf had been, he failed to see him. The stripling died within the 
year, in consequence of having defied the brownie's warning by continuing 
to kill game on his way home (31). 

If this spirit is not described as a brownie, surely it has all the appearance 
of one as described by Hogg in his Brownie of Bodsbeck. But we find “‘browney”’ 
actually given as the title of a fairy species in Cornwall. Says Hunt: “This 
spirit was purely of the household. Kindly and good, he devoted his every care 
to benefit the family with whom he had taken up his abode. The browney has 
fled, owing to his being brought into very close contact with the schoolmaster, 
and he is only summoned now upon the occasion of the swarming of the bees. 
When this occurs, mistress or maid seizes a bell-metal, or a tin pan, and, 
beating it, she calls: *Browney, browney!’ as loud as she can until the good 
browney compels the bees to settle" (32). 

It is surely a notable circumstance and more than a mere coincidence that. 
at least two elfin forms of cognate name and character should be discovered in 
British areas so far apart as Cornwall and Lowland Scotland—brownie, 
(however scanty his Cornish history may be) and the piskey, which in name 
and tradition so closely resembles the Scottish pech. 


THE BOGGART 


But in Lancashire the brownie usually figures as "the boggart", with whom 
I cannot altogether associate the ''barguest" of the North of England, as 
Henderson has sought to do. The barguest is properly a ghost, an affrighting 
phantom of death, a bogle, and is not definitely of fairy kind (33). According 
to Hardwick, some authorities have equated the boggart with Puck or 
Robin Goodfellow, with whom, indeed, there is every reason to compare him. 
Nevertheless, some boggarts do behave as ghosts or phantoms, as we shall 
see. 

A famous boggart haunted Syke Lumb farm in Lancashire and his manner 
of life strikingly recalls that of the brownie. “He would milk the cows, pull the 
hay, fodder the cattle, harness the horses, load the carts and stack the crops." 
If he were slighted or chaffed he would break the vessels in which cream was 
left for him, retard the churning and drive the horses and cattle into the woods. 
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Furthermore, he would disturb the family in their beds by pulling the blankets 
from them, and even by dragging their inmates downstairs by the heels (34). 

In a deeply wooded dell at Blackley, near Manchester, known as “Boggart 
Ho' Clough", dwelt a peculiarly vindictive boggart, who appears to have 
acted more in the manner of a poltergeist than a brownie proper. He scared the 
entire family by his eerie horse-play, and joined in its merriment when mirthful 
tales were told, his laughter sounding “like a baby’s penny trumpet". He 
snatched the children's food out of their hands, and “knocked the furniture 
about" in the manner of a spiritualist manifestation. Yet he would churn the 
cream and scour pans and kettles. He dwelt in a closet beneath the staircase 
and could be glimpsed by the children through a peep-hole in the partition— 
for to peer through a hole from which a knot of wood has been removed is a 
sure way of seeing fairies. At length the family resolved to abandon premises 
infested by a denizen so terrifying, and on their heaping their effects upon a 
cart preparatory to removal, were commiserated with by a neighbour at having 
to quit their abode. At the very moment of departure, a shrill voice piped up 
from a large upright churn stacked between chairs and tables: “Aye, neighbour, 
we're flitting, you see". This made it clear to the farmer and his wife that it was 
bootless to change their residence, and in a spirit of resignation mingled with 
disgust they unloaded their furniture, and returned to “th? owd house" (35). 

Occasionally, however, the boggart appears to have been identified with 
the spirits of the dead. Indeed a correspondent to Choice Notes describes the 
boggart as a ghost, and states that dells, ponds, gates and wells were haunted 
by these phantoms. In some districts of Lancashire the name seems to have 
been applied to bogles, or spectres of peculiarly evil disposition (36). Staining 
Hall, in Lancashire, has its boggart, the ghost of a Scotsman “murdered near 
a tree, which has since recorded the deed by perfuming the ground around with 
a sweet odour of thyme". (Thornber, History of Blackpool, p. 38.) A headless 
boggart, who rattled chains as he walked, formerly haunted the streets of 
Preston in Lancashire, but was at last “‘laid’’, or exorcised, in Walton church- 
yard. Another boggart haunted Grislehurst, although it had been buried with 
a live cock and had a stake driven through it—so tenuous sometimes is the 
partition between ghost, vampire and fairy (37). This instance, indeed, appears 
to identify the spirit with a person deceased. 

The ‘‘cauld lad" is another English variant of the brownie. The cauld lad 
of Hilton Castle, in the Wear Valley, was seldom seen, but was frequently 
heard by the servants. If they put the kitchen in order, he would amuse himself 
by scattering its contents broadcast, whereas if they left it in confusion he 
would dispose everything with the greatest nicety. Tiring of his interference, 
they laid a green cloak and hood by the hearth for his acceptance, an act which 
ensured his departure. He was supposed to be the ghost of a servant lad slain 
by an old baron of Hilton in a moment of anger for some minor offence. 
Another ‘‘cauld lad" at Gilsland, in Cumberland, had perished from exposure, 
having been thrust out of doors by a cruel stepmother, He was in the habit of 
appearing at the bedside of those members of the family about to be stricken by 
illness, “‘his teeth chattering audibly” (38). As we shall see, when on a later page 
we come to consider the nature of the brownie, such legends appear to associate 
spirits of the kind with departed ancestors. 
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MAB 


Mab, the fairy queen, is decidedly a puzzle. Shakespeare speaks of her so 
intimately in Romeo and Juliet as “the fairies’ midwife” that one is convinced 
such a description of her was good current folk-lore in his day. She is **no bigger 
than an agate stone on the forefinger of an alderman,” that is, not much more 
than three-quarters of an inch in length. A good deal of desultory argument 
has been engaged in concerning her origin. Some authorities have connected 
her with Habundia, one of the night-flying, witch-like fairy-goddesses of the 
early medizval period, who included Diana or Titania, Hecate and Herodias 
in their train, though her diminutive size might seem to set aside such a com- 
parison. Others seek to associate her with Queen Maeve, celebrated for the 
part she played in The Cattle-Raid of Cualgne. Maeve had certainly an elfin 
connection, as she is alluded to in an ancient Irish tale entitled The Fight of 
Castle Knock, as '*Maev the sighe-queen" (39). That a memory of her as Queen 
of the Irish fairies still remains among the peasantry of Ireland was averred 
by Miss Eleanor Hull, who also believed that she was “probably the Queen 
Mab of Spenser's Fairie Queene”. Her first husband, Conchobar, is alluded to 
as “a fairy man" (40). Professor Sir John Rhys was of opinion that the name 
of her other husband, Ailill, appears to be the Irish equivalent of the Welsh 
ellyll, “an elf or demon”. Rhys regarded her as “a dawn-and-dusk goddess". 
Wirt Sikes considered that the word mab was the Celtic for “a child" and that 

it may refer to the maternal character of this fairy (41). In Warwickshire the 
" common use of the phrase ‘‘Mab-led” in older times, which had the self-same 
meaning as had *'pixy-led" in Devon, seems to show that Mab was popularly 
regarded in Shakespeare's county as a fairy (42). 

Ben Jonson in his Entertainment of the Queen and Prince at Althrope, describes 
Mab much as Shakespeare does Puck. She is “the mistress fairy" who “nightly 
robs the dairy", who pinches country wenches if they do not observe habits of 
domestic cleanliness and rewards the tidy-minded. She is also prone to the 
kidnapping of children, lures midwives into ponds and sloughs, and sends 
visions of future husbands to the daughters of the bourgeoisie. 

Abundia, or Habundia, with whom some writers connect Mab, appears 
to have possessed the traits of a maternal goddess or spirit. Feasts were spread 
for her in the houses which she frequented, as in the case of the old French 
Jate, the fairies who presided over child-birth, and this may identify her with 
powers of the sort. Mention is made of her by William of Auvergne, Bishop of 
Paris, who wrote in the thirteenth century, and in the same age she is alluded 
to in the Roman de la Rose. An insufficiency of data will not permit of appro- 
priate decisions concerning this fairy spirit. The Irish Maeve appears to have 
no associations with child-birth as has Shakespeare's Mab, who in this connec- 
tion seems to equate with Abundia. 

In connection with Mab's influence upon child-birth, it may be added that 
a Derbyshire tradition has it that the fairies dance in a meadow known as “‘the 
Stocking Field” at Colver, near Baslow. '"They dance in rings, and in the 
midst of the ring is a little woman, herself a fairy, who is called the midwife 
and is always blindfolded. In Derbyshire, when a woman is about to be delivered 
of a child, the fairies come, nobody knows how, bringing with them a little fairy 
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woman, called a midwife, whose eyes are covered with a hood." (Addy, 
Household Tales, p. 134.) 'This gives the impression of worshippers dancing 
round the idol of a deity. The blindfolding recalls that in the game of “blind- 
man's buff”, which is certainly a relic of ancient ritual. It, also, was played in 
a circle, and appears to have had an association with the selection of a victim 
for sacrifice. Lucina, the Roman goddess of childbirth, was certainly a deity 
of light as her name infers, and the bandage round the eyes may perhaps be 
explained as a symbolic reference to the brilliance of a glance which might not 
be borne by mortals. 


FAIRIES OF THE SOUTH-WEST 


The fairies of the South-west of England assume an important place in 
any account of English elfin tradition, not only because of their varying species, 
but in respect of the change of atmosphere experienced upon entering their 
particular domain. In Cornwall, Hunt assures us, no less than five varieties of 
fairy spirit are to be found: the small people; the spriggans; the piskies or pixies; 
the buccas, bockles or knockers; the browneys, the last of whom I have already 
described. The small people are believed to be ‘the spirits of the people who 
inhabited Cornwall many thousands of years ago." They were not good enough 
for heaven, but too worthy to be condemned to eternal punishment. The 
spriggans are of a different type. They haunt the cairns, coits or cromlechs, and 
are remarkable for their mischievousness. They are believed to be the ghosts 
of the giants, and have the charge of buried treasure. The piskie is also highly 
mischievous and anti-social. His favourite amusement is to ensnare travellers 
into bogs by the methods of Will-o'-the-wisp. The buccas (the name is reminis- 
cent of the “buckie” or imp of the North-east of Scotland and the North of 
Ireland) also known as “the knocker”, are spirits of the mines, and of a fairy 
kind, like the German duergar and the Scandinavian trolls (43). 


THE PIXIES 


The name ‘‘pixy” is pronounced by the folk at large in the South-west of 
England *'pisky", or **pigsey"', and seldom as "*pixy". Very numerous tales are 
recounted concerning these fairies. According to the valuable series of letters 
sent to Robert Southey by Mrs. Bray, the wife of a clergyman at Tavistock, 
the pixies are handsome, if diminutive, prone to dancing, and inhabit rocks 
and stones. They have a king, who deputes their several tasks in mine or on 
moorland. The housewives in Mrs. Bray's neighbourhood in Devon were 
careful to keep their rooms spotless in view of the vengeance visited by the 
pixies upon the slatternly. They frequently placed basins of water beside the 
chimney-nook, so that the pixies might perform their ablutions, and occasionally 
these services were rewarded by gifts of small silver coin. Certain among these 
fairies were child-snatchers, others made confusion in the house by blowing 
out candles and kissing the maids. Still others rapped on the walls, as 
poltergeists do, helped women in spinning their flax—in short behaved precisely 
as do most British fairies in other localities. Stories of being ‘‘pixy-led’’ were 
endless in the English South-west, the grand specific against this elfin sorcery 
being, of course, the turning inside-out of some garment worn (44). 


Cc 
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Mrs Bray collected many valuable legends relating to pixy conduct, many 
of which will be narrated in the various sections of this book, and all of which 
are noted in the index. In some parts of Devonshire the pixies seem to have 
been called *derricks," a term the derivation of which quite escapes me (45). 

The pixies were in the habit of flying through the air in quest of entertain- 
ment in distant places, more particularly in cellars well-stocked with good 
liquor (46). Like the fairies of the Isle of Man, and some other areas, they 
were also in the habit of mercilessly riding horses by night (47). Their general 
appearance is described by Hunt, who states that they resembled “a bale or 
bundle of rags" (48). A Cornish pixie who threshed corn in large quantities was 
clad “in a tattered suit of green" but fled when more suitable raiment was left 
out for his acceptance (49). Another, who assisted a Devonshire woman to spin 
her flax, is described as ‘‘a ragged little creature” (50). This tatterdemalion 
aspect of the pixie may indicate an earlier approximation to the ragged hide 
of the hirsute brownie; but on this and similar points the reader is referred to 
Chapter VII, in which the general appearance, height and costume of all 
British fairies is fully described. 


THE SPRIGGAN 


The spriggans, usually of diminutive size, were, it is said, “the ghosts of 
giants", and by virtue of their titanic genealogy, appear to have been able to 
increase their height very considerably (51). They were the guardians of buried 
treasure. They swarmed about the district of Partinney, in Cornwall, and were 
much addicted to the kidnapping of children (52). At their revels at “the 
Gump”, a locality near St. Just, in Cornwall, where treasure was concealed, 
they assumed the appearance of troops of very diminutive soldiers, or citizens 
gorgeously attired, who disported themselves to the strains of voluptuous music. 
They appear to have been governed by a king and queen (53). The group 
known as ‘‘the small folk", too, assembled at their fair at St. Levan, attired 
“Tike little sodgers" (54). It is indeed difficult to distinguish between these 
various sects of Cornish elves, and the likelihood is that, although Hunt’s 
classification of them is sound in itself, and it refers to original distinctions, 
popular tradition has taken the liberty in later decades of grouping them 
together in a more or less rough and ready manner of its own. 


THE KNOCKER 


But these peasant generalizations certainly do not refer to the knocker, or 
bucca, who is decisively a “‘swart fairy of the mine". These are held in some 
parts of Cornwall to be “the ghosts of the old Jews that crucified our Lord and 
were sent for slaves by the Roman emperors to work the mines". Their old 
smelting-houses are known locally as ** Jews’ houses”. The allusion is, of course, 
to that ancient tradition that people of Phoenician race formerly worked the 
tin-mines of Cornwall. The knockers are heard to repeat the strokes of miners 
working at a lode with great precision, and occasionally they have indicated 
good “‘pitches”’ to their mortal colleagues (55). “A miner," says Hunt, stated 
that “he had often seen them, sitting on pieces of timber, or tumbling about in 
curious attitudes when he came to work." Hunt refused to see in the knocker 
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the Cornish representative of the cobal of German miners. But in Wales we 
find fairies of the mines, the coblynau, who are precisely the same in habit and 
tradition as both cobals and knockers, a resemblance which, I think, disposes 
of his contention. 

The question of the appearance and classification of the British fairies as a 
whole will be approached in the seventh chapter of this book, and it should be 
added that a great deal of matter relating to the fairies of England will be 
encountered in the various sections of this work, where it has been distributed 
in conformity with the general plan. 

The reader will have arrived at the conclusion that the numerous fair y 
forms with which I have dealt above reveal the presence of several strata of 
fairy belief in England. These, in all likelihood, were adopted or generated by 
the popular imagination at periods widely distant one from the other. To the 
consideration of this part of the subject I have afforded ample space in a 
previous work on British Fairy Origins, so that it is unnecessary to pursue it 
further in these pages. More to the point in this place is the allied question 
concerning that generalized idea of the British fairy which certainly exists. 
Apart from the sometimes solitary and non-gregarious types which I have 
described above, we find throughout the island of Britain, from Cornwall to 
John o’ Groats, the tradition of an elfin race dwelling in communities in mounds, 
hills or deserted places. Some of the types already examined, such as the pixies, 
approximate to these "standard" fairies of British belief. But it is obvious that 
the traditional beliefs concerning these ‘‘communal’’ fairies make up what 
might be described as a definite ‘“‘culture-complex”, a collocation of ideas, 
which indicates them as a class of spirit distinct from other classes of super- 
naturals. At numerous points they reveal a strong resemblance to such types as 
those of the brownie class, the Pucks, and the pixies, and indeed cannot 
reasonably be differentiated from any of these. Indeed it seems possible to 
regard some of the classes just mentioned, Puck and brownie more particularly, 
as representative forms generally symbolic of the more gregarious elves, stand- 
ing out of the mass, precisely as, for instance, “John Bull" is symbolic of the 
Englishman of the Napoleonic era, or “‘Jacques Bonhomme” of the average 
French peasant. After much careful comparison, I fail to find any specific 
difference betwixt Puck and the generalized form of the English mound-fairy, 
either as regards appearance or habits. What is told of the one in fairy- 
tale and legend appears to me equivalent to what is recounted of the 
other. 

Moreover, when we come to examine such types as Puck, or brownie, we 
find that their alleged solitary status is to a great extent a result of their 
segregation as types in the popular mind. In making types of them the peasantry 
unconsciously at the same time created a background and tradition of solitary 
or semi-solitary habit which originally did not exist. Moreover, when Puck 
leaves his fellows to take up residence among mankind in houses, he assumes an 
appearance of isolation more apparent than real, precisely as might an 
Esquimau who persisted in wearing his sealskin garments in an English village, 
should strange mischance have led him into such an environment. 

If, for example, we compare the habits of Puck with those of the communal 
mound-fairies, the resemblance is at once apparent. Physically, both types 
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resemble each other closely. Both are given to magical practices and shape- 
shifting; both exact food and milk from their human neighbours; both are 
devoted to horsemanship; they are equally vindictive, tricksy and vivacious. 
Burton tells us that “the Pucks” (he employs the word in a communal sense) 
natively dwell “on heaths and desert places" as do the mound-fairies; both 
undertake domestic tasks, are prone to recline at ease upon hearthstones; both 
inflict punishment upon untidy maids and reward decent industry and good 
conduct. 

Nor, I believe, is the fundamental unity of practically all British fairy 
types in question. The physiological and psychological traits they possess in 
common are greatly more numerous than those which otherwise distinguish 
them. As we shall see, even the most seemingly egregious forms possess 
common features which ineradicably stamp them as being of elfin kindred. 
Such divergences as might appear to indicate a separate classification are merely 
exceptions which fortify a general rule, and these, I believe, result from the 
circumstance that the idea ofthe fairy in general has either made its appearance 
in a slightly altered form at widely separated epochs, or because certain forms 
of it have been imported into these islands at one period or another. Even so, 
the tradition of it is so prolonged, so exceptionally venerable, that it has had 
plenty of time to ensure the amalgamation of slightly varying types, and so to 
assume a more or less standardized appearance within the British area. 


CHAPTER II 


THE FAIRIES OF SCOTLAND 


Distinctions between English and Scottish Fairies—Was Scottish Fairy tradition influenced by 
Irish lore?—Traits of Scottish Fairies—The Pechs—The Brownie—Offerings to Brownie— 
The Uruisg—Origins of Brownie—The Banshee 


Ae UGH the fairy realm in Scotland may at first sight appear to be traversed 

by the dividing line between the Lowland and Highland areas, this boundary 
is much more apparent than real. In any case one thing is certain: the self- 
same type of communal fairy was believed in from Berwick to Caithness, 
if allowances be made for very slight divergences in dress and custom—for 
fairies are clad and behave and speak like those who conceive of them. Many 
years ago, when first I began the study of the British fairy problem, I accepted 
the theory that a marked difference existed betwixt the elves of the Lowlands 
and those of the Highlands. To-day, were I asked to draw up a list of their 
essential differences, I should indeed feel awkwardly situated, for, positively 
I cannot think of any which might be classed as "essential". 

But the matter goes farther. It is with almost equal difficulty that I can 
bring myself to think of any fundamental distinctions which exist between the 
fairies of Scotland, as a whole, and those of England. The sole disparity I can 
find is that, although the types in both areas are unquestionably of similar 
origin, in Scotland they seem to reveal in some cases an earlier phase or stage of 
development than in England. Thus uruisg, whose acquaintance we shall make 
shortly, is of a type decidedly more primitive than Puck, and gruagach than 
hobthrust. And shapes unknown to England, though not to Ireland and Wales, 
are to be found in Scotland, notably banshee and the Sluagh, or air-wandering 
host, though even this latter may be equated with King Herla and his phantom 
band. 

I must also bring to the reader’s recollection the close resemblance between 
the fairy types of Scotland and the South-west of England. Pech and pixy 
cannot, in my view, be dissociated, either as regards their appearance, habits 
or legends; while brownie appears in both areas. Is this resemblance between 
the fairy lore of two areas so widely distant to be accounted for by a racial 
wedge having been driven between them? Or do Puck and hobthrust act as 
links between the Northern and Southern traditions. 

But in one sense the Highlands differ from the Lowlands in respect of their 
fairy population. The Lowlands possess few fairy forms other than those which 
may be described as "standard" or communal" fairies, with the exception of 
brownie and the gyre carline. For, as we shall see, the pechs of the Lowlands 
and the trows of Orkney and Shetland are merely the communal fairies under 
other names. In the Highlands, however, we encounter quite a number of 
varieties which do not appear in the Lowlands—though some of them possess 
the characteristics of Lowland fairies—banshee, glaistig, bean-nighe, and 
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gruagach, who may, perhaps, be classed as solitary types, and all of whom 
have affiliations with Irish forms. 

We are now faced with the problem as to how far Scottish fairy tradition 
was influenced by that of Ireland. We certainly find that the literature of 
ancient Ireland penetrated deeply into the Scottish Highland area at an early 
period. Both the Cuchullin and Fenian sagas, their folk-lore and nomenclature, 
have left indelible imprints on the Scottish Celtic imagination, and are or were 
to be encountered in the Western Islands and as far inland as Perthshire, until 
quite recently in some cases. Dr. Douglas Hyde has given it as his opinion that 
the cultural and literary associations between the two countries was of the closest 
kind, and that the identity of their folk-lore relationship continued until the 
plantation of Ulster “cut off the high-road between the two Gælic families". 
He makes reservations, however, thinking that many stories and traditions 
which existed in Ireland were forgotten in Scotland or were never carried 
thither. Many Scottish folk-tales have parallels in Irish manuscript sources, 
but not in Irish popular tale. Nutt thought that Irish bards carried folk-tales 
and sagas to Scotland. But he believed that these stories in the course of 
generations, gradually reverted to a more primitive folk-type on Scottish soil. 
Other Irish opinion befriends the theory of an original “pool”? of traditional 
material existing in the two Gaclic-speaking areas. At the same time, we must 
avpid the error of believing that all Gaelic folk-tradition discovered in Scotland 
is wholly of Irish origin. It is not, as the absence of Irish equivalents to many 
Scottish tales reveals. Indeed, after more than half a century’s comparison and 
study of the general matter of folk-tales, I can find little difference between those 
circulating in the West of Scotland and the great mass of European peasant 
story. Nutt believed that generally speaking, “the tales were told earlier in 
Ireland than in Scotland”. But the important thing to bear in mind is that folk- 
tale, as found to-day in Western Scotland, has received and retained, or has 
perhaps lapsed back to, a more primitive rendering than in Ireland, that it 
has to a great extent been “made over" by local story-tellers, and that in this 
sense it may be regarded as an adaptation of Celtic story to the type of primitive 
European folk-tale, in terms of the Scottish-Celtic mentality. 

Nor may it be denied that the repercussions of Celtic folk-tale upon the 
Lowland Scottish imagination were profound. That tales of Highland origin 
made their way far and wide into English-speaking Scotland is a commonplace 
to the student of folk-lore (1). It may be added that a distinctly native type of 
fairy tradition exists in Scotland, notwithstanding the resemblance of the same 
to all European fairy types, but more particularly to those of England and 
Ireland. 

As regards those communal spirits who were known in the Lowlands of 
Scotland as fairies, we are faced, strange to say, with a paucity of description 
which, in view of the extraordinary vitality of the tradition associated with 
them, can only be considered as inexplicable, unless by the theory that it was 
deemed of bad omen to allude to them in specific terms. Here and there in ballad 
and legend we are favoured with glimpses of precise statement concerning their 
appearance and height, costume and manners. These will be found faithfully 
recorded in the pages which deal more exclusively with fairy attributes. As 
regards their characteristics and functions we are supplied with a much richer 
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treasury of data, which will be duly described in the several sections appro- 
priate to each belief concerning them. 

In the more general view, tradition speaks of them as dwelling communally 
in mounds or hills, brughs, earth-houses or even in ruins. Their existence, 
indeed, both in the Lowlands and the Highlands, appears to have been a strictly 
tribal one. Apart from all the other and more isolated types of elf to be described 
in this and the following chapter, then, we find the most definite evidence 
of a belief in the existence of fairy spirits in both Scottish areas possessing the 
same broad characteristics: dwarfish stature, which varies with different 
accounts; an inherent gift of magical prowess; an extraordinary secretiveness 
and jealousy of possession, a distinct desire for mortal society, the habit of 
kidnapping mortals young and old, the endowment of vast wealth, vindictive- 
ness when angered or slighted, and beneficence when treated honourably. In 
short, practically the self-same attributes which are to be found among the 
fairies of England or Ireland. But by far the best general description of Scottish 
fairies is not to be found in any definite account of them or of their manners, 
but in the data concerning their character and attributes to be set forth in 
later chapters of this work. I may add, that in my view, the kind of communal 
fairy known to the Lowlands cannot be dissociated from its Highland 
congeners. 


THE PECHS ] 


In examining the fairy-lore of Scotland we cannot proceed very far without 
encountering persistent vestiges of a type known to popular tradition as the 
“pechs” or *pechts"*, These beings, says popular tradition, were *'short, wee 
men, wi’ red hair and long arms, and feet sae braid that when it rained they 
could turn them up owre their heads, and then they served for umbrellas.” 
They built all the castles in the country and brewed a mysterious beverage 
known as heather ale, the secret of which they refused to divulge to their 
conquerors (2). These pechs, I believe, were none other than the “standard” 
fairies of Scotland, the fairies proper. The pechs have been regarded as the 
remnants of a genuine aboriginal dwarfish race. Here I have to deal only with 
their folk-lore status and not with the question of their origin, which I have 
discussed at length in my work on British Fairy Origins. 

My own opinion is that the word “pech”? was derived from an ancient 
British word, of which the forms “pixy”’, “paikie”, Puck", **buckie" and the 
like were the equivalents and local forms. But here I can scarcely do better than 
quote the dicta of Canon MacCulloch, who has given much consideration to 
this particular question. 

“The Picts of folk-tradition,” he says, “were a folk akin to trolls or dwarfs. 
In medieval writings the name ‘Picts’ was still used for the people who had 
encountered the Romans, harassed the Romano-British, and struggled against 
the Scots. The Scottish literary forms of the name were Pegchtis, Pights, 
Pechtes, corresponding to Anglo-Saxon and Old English Peohtas, Pehtas and 
Pyhtes. In colloquial Scots the forms were Peht, Pecht and Pegh. Now from 
Northumberland to the north of Scotland these names in folk-tradition became 
that of a mysterious race, and some of the traditions about this race were 
borrowed from those told by the Norsemen about their duergar, or dwarfs. 
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This folk-tradition associated the Pechts with megalithic remains and large 
buildings, and with legends of the origin of these. If these colloquial names were 
really those of the Picts of history, that people had undergone a strange 
transformation in tradition. They had become a mysterious folk, half-goblin, 
half-human." 

Canon MacCulloch goes on to say that two theories may possibly explain 
the origin of the race. The first is that “the name ‘Picts,’ no longer applied to 
an existing people, lingered in folk-memory as that of an older race, more or 
less mysterious, and that floating legends attached themselves to the name." 
'The small and restricted underground buildings associated with their name 
(earth-houses and the like) gave the impression that they were of dwarfish 
proportions, as did similar buildings in other lands in respect of “vanished” or 
absorbed races. 

The second theory explanatory of the transformation is that “such words 
resembling Pict, pech or pegh, may once have been native names of a mythic 
dwarf or elfin folk. This is suggested by the fact that these names are so 
generally used in folk-tradition, possibly without any reference to the Picts 
(of history) for a mysterious dark pigmy people, living underground, having 
uncanny powers, and virtually identical with elves and dwarfs. In some parts 
of Scotland the word signifies a dwarf. In the Catholicon Anglicum, an English- 
Latin word-book of 1483, probably compiled in Yorkshire, the definition is 
given *A Peght or Pigmei, pigmeus'. These names of dwarfs, resembling that 
of the historic Picts, would inevitably tend to be confused with the latter" (3). 

In all likelihood both of these theories contain a large amount of truth. 
Indeed one appears as complementary to the other. More particularly, however, 
I may be excused for illustrating the second somewhat more fully. 

Dwarfs or elvish folk are known as “pechts” in Shetland. Jamieson in his 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language speaks of “the pichts or pechts, whom the 
vulgar view as a race of pigmies’’. In the popular traditions of Northumberland - 
the Picts are spoken of as a race of people who are represented, in such legends, 
as endowed with supernatural powers, and holding, in the scale of beings, an 
intermediate source between men and fairies (S. Oliver, Rambles in Northumber- 
land, p. 104). “The people always," says the Rev. A. Small, “when they speak 
of these peghs, associate that idea with a notion that they were a preternatural 
sort of beings, such as fairies or brownies.” (Antiquities of Fife, pp. 152-3.) It is 
to be noted that the pechs of Scottish folk-lore closely approximate in every 
sense to the pixies of the South-west of England in practically all their attributes. 
The old English word “Puck”, or “pouke” and its Scottish equivalent “buckie” 
appear to me to provide etymological links between “‘pech” “Puck” and 
“pixie”. We find, indeed, a chain of nominal forms, all relative to a species of 
spirit of much the same kind from Shetland to Cornwall, **pech" or “buckie” in 
Scotland and the North of England, “Puck or pook” in Central and Southern 
England, *pixie" in Western England, all obviously of one and the same 
verbal origin. 

But a certain group of legends makes the identification of the pechs as 
fairies abundantly clear. A piece of Edinburgh folk-lore recorded by Sir 
Daniel Wilson in his Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh (Vol. II, pp. 201 ff.) 
states very distinctly that it was locally believed that the pechs slept with 











PLATE 11. Tom THUMB AND THE FAIRIES 
A Victorian picture of the Fays. (See Chap. VIII.) 
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King Arthur beneath the hill of Arthur's Seat, at Edinburgh, adding that when 
he returned, they would accompany him to the upper world. Now we find the 
self-same legend told of Arthur and the fairies in other parts of Britain. At 
Craig y Dinas, in Wales, Arthur is said to slumber in a cavern with the fairies, 
and the same story is narrated of him at Ogo'r Dinas Caerlem and at Pumsaint 
in Carmarthenshire, and conspicuously at Sutton Montis, while similar legends 
are to be found connected with Anglesea, Sewingshields, in Northumberland, 
(a district redolent of traditions of the pechs) Richmond Castle in Yorkshire, 
and Cadbury Camp in Somersetshire. These analogies make it evident that 
Arthur, so familiarly associated with the fairy world, was thought of as having 
retreated, in the manner of the Irish Tuatha Dé Danann, to the underground 
sphere along with other fairy-like beings. As Miss J. L. Weston has said, he is 
“Lord of all fairy-haunted spots wherever they may be found". The analogy 
of the pechs with fairies is thus, I believe, fully substantiated. The Edinburgh 
legend cannot be dissociated from those others to which I have alluded, and 
if some of the references J have mentioned say nothing of the fairies, the mere 
statement of Arthur's subterranean retirement makes it clear that the omission 
is of no importance, as it must certainly refer to a withdrawal to their domain. 

The Scots word **buckie", implying in its modern form “ʻa mischievous 
boy", was commonly in use in the North-eastern counties of Scotland. In 
childhood the expression “‘ye deil’s buckie? was indeed all too frequently 
applied to myself! But that “buckie”? meant a spirit as well as a mortal urchin 
is proved by the circumstance that it was well known in County Leitrim, 
Ireland. The Irish buckie “used to jump on people's backs to get a ride and 
held on until the victim came to a stream, when it jumped off”, says Miss 
Duncan (4). Bwci, pronounced *'bookie", is also a Welsh word for a certain 
kind of goblin (5). The buckie was also formerly known in Orkney, and he is 
"listed" among other forms of spirit in The Denham Tracts, which mainly 
draw their material from the County of Durham. **Puckle", meaning the same 
thing, is an old English word also equivalent to the Scottish bogle, as is 
*puckerel". 

For these reasons and in view of the conclusions of Canon MacCulloch, 
I believe that we are on safe ground in believing that the word “pech” or 
“pecht” is the Scottish form of a very ancient British expression, implying a 
spirit of the fairy type, which later took on various local forms in various 
parts of the island and also in Ireland, where the word **phooka" signifies a 
fairy or spirit of a particular class. That “pech” is not philologically related to 
the word *'Pict" in the historical or racial sense I am convinced. 

The word “pech” in Scotland is, I believe, actually used of a very ancient 
type of rough fairy, of much the same class as brownie. The country folk of 
Scotland never denominate this type as “Pict”, but always as “‘pech” or 
“pecht”. Tales of the pechs are, generally speaking, to be encountered mainly 
in the Central Lowlands and the South and less commonly in the North, which 
was the main area of the historical Picts, as their existing monuments reveal. 
At the same time, legends concerning pechs were current in Orkney. I am afraid 
I cannot, for many reasons, assent to Canon MacCulloch's theory that the 
Scots borrowed the idea of the pechs from Norse notions about trolls. Not only 
is the word “pech”? undoubtedly of British provenance, but the ancient 
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existence of a cognate type over the length and breadth of Britain appears to 
dismiss the claim for a Scandinavian extraction. Most of the lore concerning 
the pechs refers to their prowess as builders, and this is contained in the section 
on “Fairy Builders"; but other references to them will be found throughout 
the volume. ` 


THE BROWNIE 


Few figures in the fairy company of Scotland occupy a position so important 
in her traditional lore as the brownie, and none, perhaps, are more popularly 
famous. So far as it is possible to trace its derivation, the name “brownie” 
would appear to be of Lowland Scots origin, its pronunciation on the lips of 
the country folk being **broonie", Certain authorities, however, have sought to 
discover a Gaelic association for it. In his Gaelic Dictionary, Armstrong states 
that it is identical in meaning with the Gaelic word uruisg, which refers to a 
species of spirit bearing a strong resemblance to brownie. Indeed he avers that 
in certain place-names in the Highlands the form has been Gaelicized as 
brunaidh (pronounced in the same manner), and such a derivation appears to 
be frankly accepted by J. G. Campbell, who spells it in this manner. In some 
parts of the Highlands this word is also used as meaning ‘‘a corpulent man”. 
As will be seen, however, the attributes of brownie and uruisg, though they 
bear a remarkable resemblance one to the other, by no means coincide. Mac- 
Bain's Dictionary also equates “brownie” with uruisg. In the Highlands brownie 
is also known as bodachan sabhaill, that is “the little old man of the barn", who 
threshes the corn. The trows of Orkney and Shetland, too, are occasionally 
alluded to as ‘‘brownies’’, the term in this area probably being of relatively 
late Scottish introduction. 

In more than one passage in early Scottish literature references are made to 
brownie. John Major, who flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
remarks that the people of North Berwick, or its neighbourhood, were troubled 
by a spirit which he calls *brobne", which cast small pebbles into their houses 
and disturbed them with it mocking laughter (6). Sir John Rowll, a Scottish 
priest, in his Cursing, a macaronic poem, dating probably from the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, makes brief mention of him as follows: 


“And Browny, als, who can play kow, 
Behind the claith wt mony mow.” (7) 


In The Flyting of Polwart and Montgomerie, we find another allusion to 
brownie in the line: 

“Leave bogles, brownies, gyre carlings and ghaists," while Gawain Douglas 
remarks concerning one of his works: 


“Of brownyis and of bogilis full in this boke.” 


""The spirit called brownie," says King James I, in his Daemonologie, 
"appeared like a rough man and haunted divers houses without doing any 
evill, but doing as it were necessarie turns up and downe the house." 

The general impression received from the fairly numerous descriptions of 
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brownie is that he was of small stature, covered with short curly hair, **with 
brown matted locks and a brown mantle which reached to the knee, with a hood 
ofthe same colour", though many accounts refer to him as being normally 
unclad. “They have neither bows nor shafts like the fairies,” writes Cromek of 
the brownies, “but relied solely on their own superior endowments” (8). The 
brownies of the Western Isles are popularly supposed to have a very heavy fell 
of hair; they are said to pant and breathe heavily, to have very large eyes and 
to be endowed with great strength (9). 

One account of brownie, which hails from the Highlands, derives his name 
from the peculiar brownness of his complexion (10). Another, drawn from the 
Western Isles, describes him as a tall man having a mane of very long brown 
hair, but is unique in so doing, as brownie is almost always described as being 
about the middle height (11). This account almost certainly confuses him with 
the gruagach. 

In one of his tales, The Brownie of Bodsbeck, James Hogg gives a description 
of a peasant disguised as a brownie. “The tane was a wee bit hurklin crile of an 
unearthly thing, as shrinkit and wan as he had lien seven years i’ the grave.” 
Farther on, he adds: “Its beard was long and grey, while its look and every 
lineament of its face was indicative of agony—its locks were thin, dishevelled 
and white, and its back hunched up behind its head." These passages, if not 
very explicit, reveal current opinion concerning brownie's appearance as stated 
by one who was in familiar touch with Lowland tradition. William Nicholson, 
in his poem The Brownie of Blednoch, whose name was Aiken-Drum, decribes 
him as having a matted head of hair, a long blue beard and a glaring eye. 
His body was hairy and his only attire was a skirt, or kilting, of rushes. The 
three claws in which his arms ended trailed on the ground. He undertook farm- 
and house-work, but his employers left an old pair of trousers out for him and 
he fled. 

Although accounts of brownie's habits vary somewhat, there is considerable 
unanimity concerning them. All authorities are agreed as to his great physical 
strength. In Galloway he is said to be of a solitary nature, and to dwell in the 
hollows of trees and the recesses of old and ruinous castles. Almost all authorities 
are at one in regarding him as a species of lar familiaris, the humble retainer 
of old farming families. He frequently remained in the service of such house- 
holds for generations, so long as they had any lineal posterity. He threshed the 
corn with particular care and energy, swept the house, engaged in churning 
and attended to the bee-skeps or hives, as he appears to have done in Cornwall 
(12). John Major assures us that he could thresh as much corn in a night as 
twenty lusty men. 

Brownie occasionally brought into play those powers of prophecy with 
which the elfin race is endowed, usually for the family behoof (13). His daily 
task completed—for there is plenty of evidence that he wrought by sunlight as 
well as by night—brownie was in the habit of entering the hall and stretching 
himself along the hearth, turning himself before the fire until his shaggy hide 
was thoroughly dried. A certain spirit of this class, weary of waiting for the 
servants to quit the fire-side one evening, adjured them to go to their beds and 
to leave to him the remaining embers by which to warm himself (14). His viands 
usually consisted of a bowl of sweet cream, with combs of honey, or ‘“‘knuckled” 
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oat-cakes (that is, cakes kneaded with the knuckles and not with a roller) which 
were usually set in an accessible-place, and these constituted his wages. In the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, says Brand, when milk was churned, a part of it was 
sprinkled through the house for his use. 

Another characteristic insisted upon by tradition is his zeal concerning the 
good conduct and propriety of the household domestics. Any lapse in this 
respect he was certain to report to his master (15). There is, however, some 
difference of opinion as to whether brownie was invariably offended by offers 
of human clothing left for him. Cromek cites a story in which a Galloway 
brownie, who was offered a hood and cloak of linsey-woolsey by a housewife, 
refused the gift, uttering the plaintive couplet: 


“A new mantle and a new hood, 
Poor brownie! ye'll ne'er do mair gude." 


after which he departed instantly, never to return (16). A Shetland brownie 
known as "the King of the trows", who superintended agricultural opera- 
tions in his neighbourhood, also took umbrage at the offer of raiment and 
departed from the district (17). Two brownies, male and female, were attached 
to the ancient house of Tullochgorum. The male, who was known locally as 
“Brownie Clod”, from a trick he had of throwing clods of earth at passengers, 
stipulated to work during a whole winter at threshing if he were recompensed 
by the gift of an old coat and a Kilmarnock cowl. He toiled so arduously that 
the clothes were laid out for him before the stipulated time, whereupon he 
at once struck work and refused to continue (18). In a chap-book of the 
eighteenth century an old woman is made to say that the brownies are ‘“‘a’ 
rough but the mouth”, that is, they were soft of speech, and that they “seek 
nae claes” (19). 

In Tiree, a brownie, the gunna, objected to a gift of shoes and breeches, 
while the familiar of one of the MacKays of Kintyre retreated when shoes were 
left for him as a guerdon. Another brownie in Glenmoriston, who had been 
in the habit of working for a farmer there, was wont to return by night to the 
steading, and, standing before the farmer's window, to exclaim: 


"If brownie won't be getting bread or a hood, 
Brownie won't be working any more." (20) 


which couplet seems to reveal a desire for human clothing. Most of his kindred, 
however, as in the case of a brownie in the service of a farmer in the parish of 
Glendevon, strongly objected to the offer of human apparel. 


“Gie brownie coat, gie brownie sark, 
Ye'se get nae mair o' brownie's wark." (21) 


A brownie who haunted the castle of Claypots, at Broughty Ferry, in Angus, 
under the shadow of which the writer was born, placed a comprehensive 
malison or curse upon the entire district because he had been expelled from his 
favourite haunt by exorcisms: 
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“The Ferry and the Ferry Well, 
The Camp and the Camp-hill, 
Balmossie and Balmossie Mill, 
Burnside and Burn-hill, 

The thin sowens o' Drumgeith, 
The fair May o’ Monifeith; 
There's Gutterston and Wallackston, 
Clay-pats I'll gie my malison; 
Come I late or come I air, 
Ballemie's board's aye bare." (22) 


The genuine brownie of Bodsbeck, in Moffatdale, forsook his employment 
on similar grounds. As his toil had been particularly heavy, a larger share of 
viands than usual was left for him, with the result that he vacated his charge 
for ever, and betook himself elsewhere exclaiming as he did so: 


Ca’, brownie, ca’, 
A’ the luck o' Bodsbeck's awa’ to Leithenha’. (23) 


We may now turn to those traditions which serve to cast light upon other 
aspects of brownie’s nature. Brand, in his New Description of Orkney and 
Shetland, (pp. 112-13) alludes to a story concerning a householder in Shetland, 
who was warned by his housekeeper that the brownie who frequented his 
establishment was much displeased by his continual reading of the Scriptures. 
The spirit threatened to leave his roof-tree did he persist in the practice. He 
had been further dissatisfied at having no libation poured for him when ale 
was brewed, and some of the brewing miscarried in consequence. 

Some brownies kept the servant lasses of the farms which they haunted 
in constant fear. One in particular, *a big, hairy man, and entirely naked", 
clambered down the chimney nightly, badly scaring the serving-maids. To 
deter him from doing so, one of them heated the hook or crook which was 
suspended from the chimney for holding the cooking pots, until it was almost 
red-hot. Brownie was badly burnt, and resolved upon vengeance. Next day 
as the lass was making bannocks, he thrust her down on the hot stone on which 
she was cooking them. When she screamed he seemed to repent of his cruel 
conduct, and lifting her in his hairy arms, plunged her into an adjacent burn, 
to alleviate her pain. Thinking that it was his intention to drown her, she 
bawled more loudly than ever, on which the amazed elf exclaimed: ‘‘Ye’re a 
queer sort o' a bodie, ye 'gree wi’ neither heat nor cauld” (24). 

A well known brownie story which in times past appears to have enjoyed 
an almost proverbial currency, was told of a farm-yard familiar who worked 
upon the lands of Cash in the parish of Strathmiglo, in Fifeshire. Every 
morning he had to cross the river by a ford to reach the scene of his labours, 
but on one occasion a night of heavy rain had made the stream unfordable. 
He duly put in an appearance, however, and when asked how he had managed 
to cross the river, he replied, “I cam’ roond by the brig,” indicating a detour 
of several miles. Afterwards, the local advice to anyone who wanted to cross the 
river when in flood, was: “Gae roond by the brig, as broonie did" (25). 

Brownie occasionally partakes of the qualities of other members of the 
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fairy tribe. Thus we find him acting as the guardian of a hidden treasure. It was 
long popularly believed that a pot of gold had lain at the bottom of a pool 
beneath Craufurdland Bridge, about three miles from Kilmarnock. Early in 
the eighteenth century the Laird of Craufurdland himself essayed to recover 
it by having the stream dammed up. But just as the pool had been drained, and 
the tools had struck the pot, a brownie called out of a bush: 


Pow, pow! 
Craufurdland tower’s a’ in a low. 


The laird, believing his residence was on fire, hastened home, followed by 
his servants, and realizing that the alarm was a false one, returned to resume 
operations at the pool. But he found the water pouring over the linn as usual 
and gave up the task in despair. Chambers states that a later and well- 
authenticated effort to locate the treasure met with failure through a similar 
cause (26). 

Among the more famous brownies in Scottish tradition is Meg Mollach 
(or “Hairy Mag") a female who was attached to the ancient family of Tulloch- 
gorum, in Strathspey. Her husband was the “Brownie Clod”, already alluded 
to. She appears to have derived her name from the luxurious head of hair she 
possessed. She served at table, and whatever viands were called for appeared 
as though floating on air, lighting on the board quite safely (27). Pennant 
translates the name as *'the girl with the hairy left hand", and adds that the 
local Synod of the Church gave frequent orders that inquiry should be made 
into the authenticity of this apparition, “and one or two declared that they 
had seen one that had answered the description" (28). 

Meg Mollach, however, appears to have had an almost universal reputation 
for uncanny powers through the Central Highlands. A tradition exists that a 
freebooter named Peter Roy, who was making a raid near Keith, in Banffshire, 
met with a certain Meg Mollach, who is said to have been a familiar of the 
family of Grant. She predicted to him that if he would save his neck from the 
gallows, “he must keep his eyes from seeing the pier of Leith”. The prophecy 
was fulfilled, Roy being executed on Leith sands (29). Nor do her powers of 
prophecy seem to have been limited to chance occasions, but also to have been 
forthcoming in respect of ritual evocation, for in one account of the making of 
a taighairm (that is a slaughter of cats for the purpose of evoking spirits who 
` would reveal secrets in order to stay the hand of the cruel executioner) it is 
recorded that if the horrid rite be persisted in, “the Mac Molach will come and 
tell you anything you ask him" (30). In this instance the gender of the spirit in 
question has certainly been misunderstood. In some parts of the Highlands a 
memory exists of a certain “Hairy Hand", who was wont to descend the 
chimney and kidnap children. This seems to me to be a confusion of the legend 
of Meg Mollach with “the Great Hand" of Celtic tradition who spirited 
children away, and who was renowned in the annals of abduction, as we shall 
see when we come to consider that particular phase of fairy lore. 

Other legends about Meg Mollach tell that she haunted the croft of Little- 
mill on the river Isla, assuming now the form of a child or an old woman, 
according as she chanced to be pleased or angry; and that she removed the 
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building material for a new church at Hecklebirnie on the estate of Pitlurg 
(31). She is referred to by a Scottish correspondent of John Aubrey as having 
been seen by those who had the second sight (32). 

Numerous references to brownie as a being attached in a hereditary sense 
to certain families or localities seem to reveal him as an ancestral spirit. “The 
prosperity of the family," says Cromek, "seemed to depend on theirs, and 
was at their disposal." “It is not long since every family of any considerable 
substance in these islands (the Western Isles) was haunted by a spirit they 
called browny," says Martin. “About forty or fifty years ago," wrote John 
Brand, in 1703, “almost every family had a ‘browny’ or evil spirit so-called 
which served them to whom they gave a sacrifice for his services. ‘Every 
great family," Pennant tells us, “had in former times its demon or genius.” 
A list of the more celebrated must suffice. The MacDougals of Ardincaple 
supported such a familiar. Castle Lachlan, the seat of the MacLachlans, 
on the shores of Loch Fyne, can still boast of its brownie. The MacDonalds 
of Largie, in the islet of Cara, off the coast of Kintyre, possessed a most 
hospitable brownie. The MacKays of Kintyre had a remarkable brownie, 
known as “‘the little one", who followed the chief of the clan throughout 
the Peninsular War, warding off the French bullets which came his way. 
'The MacLeods of Berneray and Harris could boast of a brownie of prophetic 
gifts. At Cullachy House, the residence of the Frasers of Abertarff, and at 
Inchnacardoch House, near Fort Augustus, a brownie was associated with the 
resident families. And the Doune of Rothiemurchus was the haunt of a famous 
brownie, who was driven away by the petulance of the chief, who could not 
abide the noise he made when scouring the domestic pots and pans. ( Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, Vol. YT, pp. 316-17.) 

An ancient tradition, recorded by Sir Walter Scott, tells how Sir Godfrey 
MacCulloch, a gentleman of Galloway, was accosted by an old man arrayed 
in green and mounted upon a white palfrey, who complained that a sewer in 
Sir Godfrey's house drained into his own dwelling, which lay directly beneath 
it. Sir Godfrey made the necessary alteration and the nuisance was averted. 
Many years afterwards, the knight had the misfortune to slay one of his 
neighbours in a duel, and was condemned to death. But, as he awaited 
execution on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, the old man on his white pony broke 
through the crowd, and snatching him up on the crupper, rode off with him 
at lightning speed. The trial actually took place in 1697, but nothing is known 
of the knight’s escape. That the rescuing spirit represented his family genius, 
or brownie, folk-lore at least does not leave us in doubt. 

'The ancestral character of the brownie is also revealed by the manner in 
which he interested himself in the love-affairs of the ladies of the house to which 
he was attached, for not only did he encourage them in their amours, but 
actually disrobed them for the bridal bed, and occasionally assisted at their 
accouchement. In this, brownie resembles certain of the fairies of France, 
whose particular association with child-birth is notorious. 

Such a brownie was that who dwelt with Maxwell of Dalswinton, whose 
daughter was among the comeliest maidens in Nithsdale. He guarded the 
damsel from her chamber in Dalswinton Tower to the trysting-tree in the woods 
where she met with her lover and home again, undressed her for the bridal 
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chamber, and when she was about to be delivered of her first-born child, 
went himself to fetch the midwife, wrapped in his master's fur-cloak. The 
“canny wife", mounted behind him, asked him to avoid riding near the 
“auld pool” in the River Nith, lest they should meet with brownies. “‘Fearna’, 
dame," was the reply, ‘“‘ye’ve met a’ the brownies ye will meet" (33). 

The ancient ballad of Willy’s Lady recounts how, when the heroine’s 
mother-in-law, a witch, sought to destroy her by retarding the birth of her 
child by black magic, the “Billy Blin”, or household brownie, advised the 
husband to substitute an image of wax for the unborn child and to invite 
his mother to its christening. The sorceress, believing her enchantments to be 
set at naught, revealed their nature, and the husband, profiting by this, loosed 
the magical knots and combs which had retarded birth, with happy results. 

Child, in his remarks on this ballad, provides a long list of foreign analogies 
of arrested child-birth by magic. (Vol. I, pp. 82, ff.) He states that in one version 
of the ballad, the “‘Billie Blin” is alluded to as feminine, and suggests that this 
may be an error of the transcriber. Child also states (Vol. I, p. 67) that “the 
Billie Blin” presents himself in at least four Scots ballads: Gil Brenton, Willie’s 
Lady, one version of Young Beichan, two of The Knight and the Shepherd's 
Daughter, and also in the English ballad of King Arthur and the King of Cornwall, 
in this last under the name of **Burlow Beanie". In most, “Billie” is a serviceable 
household demon, but in the last, a fiend with seven heads. He is clearly of 
the same nature as the Dutch belewitte and the German bilwiz, as Grimm 
remarks, quoting from Voet's De Miraculis (Vol. II, p. 1018). Professor 
Child identified ‘‘Billie Blin” with the Norse Odin, some of whose characteristics 
he may have assumed by processes known to folk-lore. 


OFFERINGS TO BROWNIE 


Vestiges of what would appear to have been offerings or sacrifices to brownie 
within historical times are on record. In many parts of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, hollow stones are encountered in which offerings of milk 
fresh from the cow were left for his consumption. In what are known as 
"knocking-stones" in caves in the small island of Inch, near Easdale, dairy- 
maids who sojourned there in summer with the cattle left warm milk for him 
in the evening (34). Martin tells us that the island folk at large had formerly 
"an universal custom" of observing this rite, “where che spirit of Browny was 
believed to lodge". “There was scarcely any the least village in which this 
superstitious custom did not prevail." The island women told Martin that the 
rite had been handed down to them by their ancestors, ‘who believed that it 
was attended with good fortune, but the most credulous of the vulgar had 
now laid it aside" (35). The Rev. John Brand calls the hollow stones into which 
these libations were poured in Shetland ‘‘Browny’s stones", “wherein was a 
little hole into which they poured a little wort for Browny's use", so that ale 
appears to have been offered as well as milk, This refers to his work on Orkney 
and Shetland. He should not be confused with that John Brand who compiled 
Observations on Popular Antiquities. In some districts, as in the Western isle of 
Vulay, stood a flat stone known as ‘“Brownie’s Stone", “upon which the 
ancient inhabitants offered a cow's milk every Sunday", and which by reason 
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of its shape could scarcely have contained the libation (36). We have also 
seen that “an old inhabitant who brewed ale refused to sacrifice to 
Browny". 

Before arriving at a final conclusion regarding the nature of brownie it will 
be necessary to summarize the material which exists concerning a variety of 
spirit which closely resembles him. 


THE URUISG 


In Scotland the type of spirit which bears the closest resemblance to brownie 
is the uruisg (pronounced **oorishk"), which appears to have been at one time 
well-known throughout the Highlands. In his Gaelic Dictionary Armstrong 
states that the uruisg is identical with the Lowland brownie. McBain's Dictionary 
translates ‘uruisg’ as ‘brownie’, but makes no reference to its original derivation. 
George Henderson remarks that the popular etymology which would derive 
the name from ur-uisg, and which makes him a denizen of pools and waterfalls, 
is erroneous, and looks for a Norse origin for the word, which he appears to 
think is to be found in the Scandinavian expression ofreskja, applied originally 
to the faculty of seeing spectres or ghosts (37). The uruisg, it was said, was to be 
seen only by those who had the second sight. In the island of Lewis the word 
is applied as descriptive of a huge, uncouth female, the name of the same 
species being known there as cruchill, “a ghost" or "spirit" (38). For uruisgs 
are of both sexes, and this fact may throw some light upon the hints we find 
about female brownies. The name of the uruisg is associated with many place- 
names in the Highlands. The Rev. John Gregorson Campbell describes it as a 
large lubberly supernatural of solitary habits and harmless character, which 
haunts lonely and mountainous places. He differentiates it from brownie as 
dwelling not in the haunts of men, but in solitudes. The uruisg was said to be 
the offspring of unions between mortals and fairies. It did work for the farmer 
threshing, grinding, and so forth. It liked milk and good food, but a present 
of clothes drove it away (39). But the belief that it assisted the agriculturist was 
by no means common in the Highlands. In his Gaelic Dictionary Armstrong adds 
a note on the word uruzsg which states: “He could be seen only by those who 
had the second sight, yet I have heard of instances where he made himself 
visible to persons who were not so gifted. He is said to have been a jolly, 
personable being, with a broad blue bonnet, flowing yellow hair, and a long 
walking-staff. Every manor had its uruisg, and in the kitchen, close by the fire, 
was a seat which was left unoccupied for him." James Browne, in his History 
of the Highlands, remarks that a bowl of cream was set down for the uruisg and 
that even clothing was sometimes added. Any lack of attention seemed to 
irritate him—characteristics which he shares with brownie. 

The uruisg is frequently described as possessing supernatural strength, 
knowledge and ingenuity. As regards the name and its derivation, one is 
scarcely impressed by Henderson’s Scandinavian etymologies, ingenious as 
they are. With him, as with others, the reference of everything Gaelic to a Norse 
origin was well-nigh an obsession. The Gaelic word arrusg, implying “awkward- 
ness”, or “indecency”, appears to me as more probably associated with the 


real significance of uruisg. 
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Armstrong's description of the uruisg appears as much too modern for 
acceptance. In most of the tales concerning him, he is portrayed as a wild and 
shaggy being, hairy, almost satyr-like in appearance, his manners uncouth and 
lubberly and sometimes outrageous. Walter Scott heard a tradition that Rob 
Roy had gained a victory in a skirmish by disguising his men in goatskins as 
uruisgs. Personally, I cannot dismiss the impression that he is merely the 
brownie in his Highland—-perhaps his original—form. Walter Scott describes 
him as resembling the god Pan, his extremities seeming “between man and 
goat” (40). 

Tales relating to the uruisg are fairly plentiful, but are nearly all in the same 
strain, relating as they do to his sub-human qualities. One from Arrochar 
relates how the chief of the MacFarlanes in that region seized the wife of a 
uruisg to act as wet-nurse to his son. The uruisg meditated revenge, waylaid 
MacFarlane’s dairymaid, and tore off her breasts with his teeth. He was 
pursued, caught and hanged on a thorn tree on the Rudha Ban, or “White 
Point", opposite the chief’s castle. The female uruisg tried to avenge the fate 
of her spouse, attempting to murder the infant chief in her charge by applying 
a poultice of hemlock to his feet, but her cruel stratagem was brought to naught 
(41). It is said that the **demi-savage" on the MacFarlane crest represents the 
uruisg, with what truth it is not possible to state. 

The Coire-nan-Uriskin, a romantic hollow in Ben Venue, was regarded 
as the meeting-place of the uruisgs, says Graham in his Scenery of Perthshire. 
That the uruisgs waged relentless war upon the folk of certain Highland 
districts is asserted by more than one authority. Alexander Campbell, who was 
a native of the district near the Pass of Leny, writing on the corrie of Ben 
Venue, says that they issued naked from this stronghold at times, committing 
depredations on the peaceable inhabitants, violating the women, murdering 
those who resisted, setting fire to the houses, and butchering all without 
distinction of age or sex. On the other hand, uruisgs were frequently employed 
as servants in the families of Highland chiefs. 

Perhaps the most typical and widely spread story of the uruisg is that which 
describes how he visited the house of a good-wife near the waterfall of Eas a’ 
Phollchair, near Poolewe. The savage inquired her name, and she replied, 
“My name is ‘My-self’ ”, doubtless being afraid to give her name into the 
keeping of a possible enemy. The uruisg signified his approval of the name, and 
intimated that he was so pleased with his surroundings that he intended to 
remain there for the night. As the woman’s husband was absent, the notion 
found no favour with her, and to rid herself of her dangerous visitor, she upset 
a potful of boiling porridge over his bare legs. Screaming with pain, the uruisg 
rushed out of doors, and when asked by a comrade who had so injured him, 
screamed: “‘My-self, My-self, and none but My-self” (42). 

Walter Scott and J. F. Campbell provide several variants of this story, as 
do Hugh Miller in his Scenes and Legends, and MacDougall and Calder in 
their Folk-Tales and Fairy Lore in Gaelic and English. A gruesome tale of a 
female uruisg is recounted of one of these spirits who haunted ‘‘the Corrie of the 
Howlings", and who slew the son of a king. At first she appeared as the loveliest 
of maidens, but when he refused to take her advice, she assumed a more 
dreadful appearance, transforming herself into a venomous and vindictive 
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hag. ‘The willow wand in her hand became an enchanted beetle, or club, and a 
fiery, scaly serpent lay coiled in her bosom. “Her skin was like the hide of the 
grey buck of the cairns which stands between the smith and the sparks" 
(otherwise it was the hue of a smith’s bucksin brat, or apron). “She could crack 
a nut between her nose and chin." *She was a siren that had her heaps of 
slain" (43). MacRitchie is of opinion that a barbarous type known in the 
Highlands as the ciuthach was one and the same with the uruisg, a belief which 
is substantiated by more than one tale concerning him (44). 

In the tale of The King of Lochlann’s Three Daughters, the hero encounters 
a female uruisg who asks him for food. He gives her a bannock, and as a reward 
she builds him a ship, which can sail either on sea or land, and in which he 
sets off upon a necessary voyage. In this case we seem to see the uruisg in the 
unusual guise of a sorceress (45). 


ORIGINS OF BROWNIE 


In seeking for the origins of brownie, we have undoubtedly to cast back to 
that species of very primitive fairy whose nature and aspect will be discussed 
in the section on “The General Appearance of Fairies”. People in Europe,” 
says Grimm, "began very early to think of demonic beings as pilosi (hairy or 
rugged creatures)" (46). Isidore of Seville says that the Gauls called such 
“demons” dusios, and Burcard of Worms alludes to the practice of placing shoes 
and other goods in barns and cellars for their behoof. Farther on, Grimm 
remarks that house-goblins have something of the nature of apes (47). The 
semi-animal appearance of many elves in old popular drawings and woodcuts, 
in which they are depicted with crop ears, leads to the assumption that still 
earlier tradition regarded them as having a partly bestial appearance. 

In many old Gaelic tales, some of which are undoubtedly of pre-Christian 
origin, various supernaturals are described as crop-eared or rough-skinned (48). 
That Puck, brownie, Robin Goodfellow, the Irish puca, the Manx fynoderee 
and the Welsh bwca all originally descended from one common early Brittanic 
form is, in view of the evidence, scarcely to be questioned. Leibrecht’s guess 
that the brownie is the same as the portunt mentioned by Gervase of Tilbury, 
and that his name is merely a corruption of that of the portuni, seems to me 
to plead for rather more consideration than it has yet received, though 
I must decline to enter the dangerous circle of philological debate in respect 
of it. In fact the passage in support of this theory appears so successful in 
its advocacy as to provide us with a valuable evidential link in brownie's 
genealogy. | 

The “ancestral” character of brownie appears to me to associate him and 
his British congeners with a well-established European type connected with 
the hearth and home, and which may have found a more ancient exemplar in 
the lar or domestic spirit of the Romans, the dead man, although it is 
widely distributed throughout the Continent from Russia to Spain and from 
Scandinavia to the Mediterranean in many forms. 

The Roman lar appears to have been an acceptance from Etruscan tradition. 
His name in Etruria was given to the eldest son, and hé seems to have been 
developed from the spirit of the dead man who_was anciently interred in the 
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house, beneath the hearth or threshold, sacrifice being duly made to him (49). 
The lar was frequently regarded as clothed in the skins of dogs, and even as 
appearing in canine form, which seems to me a memory of animal or semi- 
animal shape. 

The prophetic character of brownie, of which illustrations have been given 
above, is surely that of the ancestral tutelar, as is his (or her) peculiar anxiety 
for the family fortunes and for domestic propriety. In this connection we 
encounter in Germany, England, and, I think also in Scotland, a spirit known 
as *Hudekin" (50) who is alluded to not only as a domestic familiar but as a 
warning and prophetic genius. In Scotland we may meet with him in that 
**Huthart" from whom the wise woman who warned James I of his approach- 
ing assassination at Perth claimed to have got her information. 

The Rev. Robert Knox, in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Wyllie, alluding to the 
death of Sir George Maxwell of Pollok, who was supposed to have died of 
witchcraft in 1677, mentions a dumb woman who had the gift of prophecy, and 
suggests that she may have had dealings with “white devils’. These, he con- 
tinues, have neither so much power or malice as the black ones have, which 
served our great-grandfathers under the name of Brouny, and Robin Good- 
fellow, and to this day make dayly service to severals in quality of familiars; 
and if all tales be true they have been observed to have been effrayed at the 
presence of a black spirit. I have heard of a lady in our west marches, 'twixt 
Ingland and us, who has one whom she names Ethart, which always appeared 
to her, and was ever in her presence when she was alone, in the shape of a little 
old fellow. She was one. night passing a large muir” with this spirit, when a 
great evil spirit appeared. Ethart jumped on his mistress’s horse, behind her, 
and seemed in great fear. This Ethart is certainly the same with Huthart, the 
spirit familiar of the witch who warned James I of Scotland. 

It seems not impossible that the name ‘“‘Huthart” or **Hudart" may be 
a Scottish corruption of the Norse uddehat (i.e. pointed hat?) whose name, 
according to Grimm (p. 463), occurs in a Norwegian folk-tale given by Farge. 
Swedish legend gives Odin a pointed hat (uddehatt) and uddehatt is usually, 
says Grimm (p. 1332) a dwarf's hat or cape of darkness. 

A berg-smith or mountain-dwarf, alluded to in a tale in Odman’s Bahuslan 
(p. 191) exclaims when he is seized by men who have found him asleep: “Had 
I my cap of darkness (uddehat) you should not carry me away". Kappe and 
hatt in Old German mean not only a covering for the head, but an entire 
cloak, as Grimm remarks (pp. 462-3, Stallybrass's translation). 

As to the question of brownie's dislike of clothes, instances do exist in which 
he actually accepts clothing. Again even when he leaves his haunts when 
offered human wearing apparel, he not infrequently dons it before his final 
disappearance. The rhymes he delivers before making his exit seem to reveal 
that it is the mere offer of human garb which robs him of further power to 
help a patron, causing him to betake himself elsewhere. That some kind of a 
bargain exists between brownie and his master or patron seems apparent. In 
some instances he actually bargains for a gift of clothes. In one tale, quoted 
above, brownie's final disappearance seems to have been occasioned by the 
fact that the raiment he was to receive as wages was laid out for him before the 
task he had been engaged in was completed. 
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My explanation of this belief is that it represents what is known as “the 
substitution of the part for the whole" in sacrifice, and a rejection of that 
substitution. There is plenty of evidence that at a later phase of his history, 
man, instead of placating the god or the ancestral shade with human sacrifice, 
began to substitute for it animal sacrifice. Another species of substitution was 
that of the clothes or part of the clothes worn by a **victim" for the man himself. 
These are still represented by the rag offerings found on bushes near sacred wells. 
Brownie, as we have seen, preferred sacrifices of food, as the ancestral spirit 
usually does. To tender him clothing or cast-off garments instead ofthe pabulum 
and libation which he craved, was probably regarded as being offensive to 
him, and as causing him to withdraw his protection. The departing brownie 
impresses me as the angry ancestor who, on occasion, leaves a curse behind him, 
as in the case of the Claypots Castle brownie at Broughty. The reason has 
become garbled with time, and is still by no means very apparent. In some 
cases, as in that associated with Bodsbeck, brownie carries off the luck of the 
house with him to another establishment. 

The tradition persists that the withdrawal of brownie signified the loss of 
good fortune, which is the logical resultant of anathema. In the course of ages 
the belief in the sinfulness of starving or insulting the ancestral lar would 
naturally grow weak and confused, but I think that sufficient of its general 
indication survives in the myth of brownie to justify belief in the existence of 
an ancestral cultus of which he was the central figure in each family, his altar 
being the hearth, the burial place of the primeval ancestor. 

I fail to find much specific difference between brownie and uruisg, though 
the marks of variety are apparent. Brownie invades the Highlands in certain 
districts, but uruisg never trenches upon Lowland soil. Uruisg is less domesticated 
and the clothes type of story is seldom quoted in connection with him. Nor 
does uruisg reveal so many ancestral insignia as brownie, but appears to belong 
more to the sylvan "persuasion" of spirits, as did the pilosi of Gaul, although 
he certainly does appear on occasion as a domestic drudge. The link between 
them is Puck, who may perhaps have had a Scottish equivalent in the buckie. 
Generically, however, they belong to the same species, that of the uncouth, 
hirsute lubber-fiend. Puck, too, possesses attributes which brownie has not; the 
ability to change his shape, to act as Will-o’-the-wisp, while uruisg appears to 
have few magical propensities, nor is he prophetic. On the whole, I should say 
that uruisg perhaps stands for the earliest phase of the type. 

Brownie represents a later phase as the ancestral spirit attached to a house- 
hold, and Puck the latest of all, a goblin with similar attributes, but who 
displays also those of the fairy proper in his possession of magical powers. I 
may add that the more fundamental character of spirits of this type is fully 
discussed in an earlier work of mine, British Fairy Origins, the prime reason 
for its notice in these pages being that it has a specific bearing upon British 
fairy tradition and the inter-relations of British fairy types. 

Several other forms resembling brownie, but partaking more of the nature 
of sprites, or even of evil spirits, are the redcap, the powrie and the wag-at-the- 
wa’. The first, also known as “‘redcomb” or “‘bloody-cap”, haunts mainly 
Border castles and peels, or ancient ruined towers, and is depicted as “ʻa short 
thickset old man, with long, prominent teeth, skinny fingers armed with talons 
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like eagles’, large eyes of a fiery red colour, grisly hair streaming down his 
shoulders, iron boots, a pikestaff in his left hand and a red cap on his head". 
He pelts benighted travellers with stones, and occasionally slays them outright, 
catching their blood in his cap, which thus acquires its crimson hue. If exorcized 
by Scriptural expressions, he vanishes in a flame of fire, leaving behind him 
one of his large teeth (51). Such a monster it was who shared the Castle of 
Hermitage with the wicked Lord Soulis warden of the Scottish Marches, and 
notorious for his cruelty. The elf acted as his familiar and when his lordship 
finally quitted the castle, where treasure is said to be buried, he left the creature 
the key of the stronghold, by throwing it over his left shoulder. Leyden's 
ballad on the subject states that Soulis enjoyed a charmed life so long as his 
association with this spirit continued. Redcap is obscure, but may be a Scottish 
variety of the Scandinavian troll or dwerg, or an amalgamation of both. He 
possesses all the savage characteristics of the first and wears the crimson cowl 
of the other. 

Powries, or dunters also haunt old castles or peel-towers, where they appear 
to be occupied in beating flax or bruising barley in a hollow stone. If the sounds 
caused by these activities are unusually loud and long, they forbode death or 
misfortune. Wag at the wa’ resembled brownie in haunting kitchens, where he 
was a terror to serving-maids. He sat either by the hearth, or on the crook on 
which the great pot hung. He resembled “a grisly old man, with short, crooked 
legs, and was equipped with a long tail". His attire usually consisted of a grey 
mantle and an ancient woollen night-cap, drawn over one side of his face, 
for he suffered continually from toothache. Occasionally he sported a red 
jacket and blue breeches. One must not “fca? " or swing the chain by which 
the crook hung, lest the motion invite the spirit to return (52). 


THE BANSHEE 


Like its music, the folk-lore of a people is among its salient characteristics, 
one of those insignia which help to differentiate it from other races. If the idea 
of a warning ancestral spirit be not exclusively Celtic in its origin, but has its 
equivalents elsewhere, these are so comparatively scattered and indefinite that 
the belief may with justice be regarded as belonging more peculiarly to the 
Celtic race than to any other. 

It is a little strange that a spirit so highly “specialized” as regards her 
attributes should have taken to herself the general title of the entire species to 
which she belongs, for banshee means nothing but “‘the fairy woman", the older 
derivations of “Head of the fairies”, or “The White fairy”, being now dismissed 
as unsatisfactory. This notwithstanding, the Gaelic word certainly applies as 
well to all supernatural females. J. G. Campbell spells the name bean shiih, 
while Campbell of Islay adheres to the more general orthography, the late 
Mr. J. McKay rendering it as bean-sidhe. Perhaps the earliest appearance of 
the name is that given by Holland, in a brief lampoon on the Highlanders, 
who spells it benschene. 

But it must be distinctly understood that although the word banshee is 
employed both for a fairy woman in the ordinary sense and for a specialized 
ancestral type with distinct attributes, such as prophetic or ominous “keening”’ 
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and haunting, that here it is more particularly used to designate the latter 
form. 

Accounts regarding the appearance of the banshee as known in Scotland 
differ somewhat in their minor particulars. J. F. Campbell, writing of the 
. banshee who haunted a great granite rock in the neighbourhood of Loch 

Nigdal, near Skibo Castle, Sutherlandshire, describes her as “beautifully dressed 
in a green silk dress, the sleeves of which were curiously puffed from the 
wrists to the shoulder. Her long hair was yellow, like ripe corn; but, on nearer 
view, she had no nose" (53). Another banshee mentioned by him had webbed 
feet. Comparing the banshee generally with another and similar type, the 
fuath, as found in Sutherlandshire, he is of opinion that the form was that of a 
water-spirit, “that there are males and females, that they have web-feet, 
yellow hair, green dresses, tails, manes and no noses; that they marry men and 
are killed by light”... and that judging from tales concerning them, they 
have bare skin on their faces and large round eyes (54). Miss Dempster, describ- 
ing a banshee who appeared on a hillside close by the River Shin, near Dornoch, 
says she was adorned with gold ornaments and wore a silk dress (55). Other 
accounts speak of the banshee as a “‘crone”’, ill-favoured and cloaked. 

As her dress reveals, the banshee is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
fairy woman of folk-lore as generally accepted, a view of her borne out by 
J. G. Campbell (56). Generally speaking, she bears all the insignia of the earlier 
stamp of fairy, rough and uncouth, but adapted as regards her clothing to the 
ideas of a later age. In Ireland the banshee seems to have a still more primitive 
appearance and attributes than in Scotland. J. G. Campbell gave it as his 
opinion that the banshee is ‘without doubt the original of the Queen of Elfland 
mentioned in the ballads of the South of Scotland"—a conclusion which those 
who have studied the circumstances of the romance and the later ballad of 
Thomas the Rhymer will have no hesitation in accepting (57). 

It is, however, from other forms cognate with or variant of the banshee in 
Scotland that her attributes are more effectively to be gathered, for the banshee, 
per se, is by no means so definitely described or defined in Scottish as in Irish 
lore. These may be enumerated as the caointeach or “keener”, the glaistig, and 
the bean-nighe, and all three are of such importance as to merit special treatment. 
As a whole, indeed, the Scottish evidence regarding the banshee proper, or so- 
called, is somewhat scanty and rather obviously ancillary to the much richer 
and fuller Irish tradition. It is also clear that the Scottish tradition of her is 
not a little confused. We have, in one way, to regard her as the ancestress 
pure and simple, and in another as a spirit haunting streams and water- 
courses. 


THE GAOINTEACH 


The caointeach (a word derived from the Gaelic caoin “to weep” or “lament’’) 
is a form of the banshee peculiar to Argyllshire, the contiguous islands and 
Skye, the principal families in these regions to which it was formerly attached 
being the Macmillans, the Mathisons, Kellys, Mackays, Macfarlanes, Shaws 
and Curries. A good deal of confusion has certainly crept into the various 
descriptions of this particular form. It is most generally represented as “a 
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small or very little woman in short green gown and petticoat, with a high- 
crowned white cap”. Another aecount pictures it as resembling a small child. 
Sometimes it is alluded to as *'a little white thing, soft as wool". and without 
flesh, blood or bones—clearly a popular rendering of a very ancient idea of the 
rather amorphous appearance and condition in which the soul was supposed 
to exist in its separate state. In its human form the caointeach haunted the backs 
of houses, and its mournful wailing occasionally rose to a bitter and doomful 
screaming. Sometimes it was seen beating clothes on a stone, and sometimes 
it was further confused with the bean-nighe, or “washer at the ford" (58). When 
a death was approaching in the family of the Clan MacKay, the caointeach 
would warn them by raising a howl outside the sick man's door. At such times 
she would also wear a green shawl (59). 

The ancestral character of the banshee in Scotland is not in doubt, Sir 
Walter Scott alluding to the circumstance that "most great families in the 
Highlands possessed a tutelary spirit of the kind". It would be safer to say that 
quite a number of them appear to have done so, and it seems not impossible 
that the royal house of Stuart was of that number. My reasons for entertaining 
this belief are that the coronation stone of Scone, now the coronation seat and 
royal throne of the British Empire, in Westminster Abbey (which must certainly 
not be confused with the Lia Fail of Ireland) is said by at least one old English 
writer to have been the dwelling-place of a tutelary fairy who whispered 
warnings of coming events to Scottish royalty. While a poem in doggerel Latin, 
housed in the Bodleian Library distinctly states that it was haunted by the 
“fairy” Scota. It was probably for this reason, indeed, that the highly romantic 
and superstitious King Edward I had the stone removed to Westminster. Again, 
it will be recalled that before his assassination at Perth in 1437, King James I of 
Scotland was warned of coming danger when about to cross the Water of 
Leith by “a woman of Ireland", that is, a Highland woman, who in uttering her 
vaticinations, "cried with a loud voice"—Aan obvious garbling of the banshee 
legend. It seems reasonable, then, to suppose that the Royal House of Great 
Britain possesses a banshee of its very own, and, in all likelihood, one of more 
ancient provenance than that of any other family in these islands! (60) 

In the Highlands of Aberdeen two hills are pointed out where travellers 
were wont to propitiate the banshee by placing barley-meal cakes near a well 
on each hill, and were such an offering neglected, death or some dire calamity 
was certain to follow (61). 

That the Scald, or Royston, crow is, in Scotland, associated with the banshee 
is pretty well established. Witches in Shetland assumed the form of a raven on 
occasion, and were said to have done so as lately as the year 1802 (62). This part 
of the subject, however, will be more fully illustrated when we come to deal 
with the banshee in her Irish form. 

“The bean-sidhe,” says McKay, “‘cries for a family when some member is 
about to die. She carries a comb and is always combing her long hair. A traveller 
will never lift a comb from the road. John Power says he knew a ‘traveller’ 
who lifted a comb which he saw on the road. That night, the bean-sidhe 
came to his fire, and he handed the comb to her with a pair of tongs. If he 
had taken it in his hand to give her, she would have taken his hand from 


him." 
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A banshee is said to have appeared to give warning before the massacre of 
Glencoe, and for this reason some of its inhabitants escaped the slaughter (63). 
A story from Sutherland tells how a certain king lived for a year with a ban- 
shee, by whom he had a son (64). J. G. Campbell remarks that “the bean 
shith was detected by her extraordinary voracity (a cow at a meal), a 
frightful front tooth, the entire want of a nostril, a web-foot" and preter- 
naturally long breasts. 


CHAPTER III 


THE FAIRIES OF SCOTLAND (continued) 


The Glaistig—The Bean-nighe—7 he Gruagach— Minor Scottish fairy forms—The Loireag— 
The Brollachan, Vough and Fuath—The Sluagh, or Flying Host—The Fairy Eddy, or 
Whirlwind—The Trows—The Gyre-Carlin—Gomparisons between Lowland and Highland Fairies 


THE GLAISTIG 


T glaistig is obviously a variety of the banshee; indeed, as J. G. Campbell 

remarks, many people use Banshi and Glaistig as convertible terms”. The 
glaistig is a woman of human race, who has been put under enchantments, and 
to whom a fairy nature has been given. Campbell derives the name from 
glas, “grey”, which applies to the colour of her skin, and fig, *'sneaking", or 
“crouching”. In doing so, perhaps, he meant to indicate its association with 
her ghostly or deathly appearance (1). Elsewhere, he records that the glaisiig 
is “a little woman with long yellow hair reaching to her heels, dressed in green", 
haunting certain farms, sometimes engaged in domestic duties and occasionally 
in tending the cattle. ‘‘She is said to have been a woman of honourable position, 
a former mistress of the house." She took fools and persons of weak intellect 
under her particular charge, and was often attended by a child. Her strength 
was prodigious. Though harmless, she was greatly dreaded, but seldom seen, and 
then only when some event was toward. On such occasions, she was usually 
observed herding the cattle. In the Southern Highlands, she was described 
as a little pale woman, stout but very strong, whereas in Skye, her stature 
was that of the tallest human. Campbell stresses the human nature of the 
glaistig, who was only a fairy, or supernatural, by adoption. She haunted only 
the houses of the well-to-do, and sometimes remained in them after they had 
been dismantled. Her real attachment was to the house and not to the family. 
Indeed, he did not regard her as a family lar, genius, or tutelary ancestress. 
She was much addicted to spinning and to working with tools. If the servants 
neglected their duties, she would punish them by a severe slapping in the dark. 
Her wail recalls that of the banshee. A present of clothing sometimes drove her 
away.. She conferred gifts of handicraft, what is known in the Highlands as 
“the association craft", upon the industrious, and disliked the mean and narrow- 
minded. The child who accompanied her usually went by the names of 
meilleachan (the whimperer"), isein ("the chicken"), or gocan (“the little 
plug") (2). 

Tales about the glaistig are greatly more numerous than those concerning 
the banshee. Breachacha Castle, the residence of the MacLeans, in the island of 
Coll, had a glaistig who played pranks upon hapless visitors. Other glaistigs, 
like that of the MacDougalls of Dunollie, acted as amateur laundresses, and 
washed the family garments, if those were left out for them. A white-haired 
glaistig followed the family of Balieveolan in Lismore, and took especial care 
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of their cattle. Although she remained invisible, her voice would turn them from 
the edges of precipices, and chase them out of corn-fields. She helped all the 
families in the neighbourhood. 

A certain Selvach MacKelvie was crossing in his boat to Glensanda in 
search of fuel. An old woman asked him to take her with him. A storm rose 
suddenly. She took one of the oars and rowed so lustily that MacKelvie became 
quite exhausted in trying to keep up with her. On arrival at the opposite shore 
she vanished, and Selvach then knew that she was the Balieveolan Maiden". 
She quitted the neighbourhood in disgust when a young dairymaid left boiling- 
hot whey for her as a libation instead of cold (3). 

When a MacLachlan of Ardnamurchan settled in Glenahurich, the local 
glaistig, who lived in a neighbouring waterfall, resented his presence as an 
intruder, and resolved to do him a mischief. When his grey mare foaled she 
thrust the foal into a hole which gave on an underground stream, and thus 
drowned it. For two years in succession she drowned the mare's foals, but on 
the third occasion on which she attempted to despoil the crofter he caught her 
in the act and secured her. She offered him the gift of second sight and prosperity 
for his descendants if he would liberate her. He agreed to the bargain, and let 
her go. Soon after, while he was fishing in the river Spean, he made a catch, 
and cooked it. He pressed a blister on the side of the fish while it was cooking, 
burnt his finger and placed it in his mouth. By this means he received the gift 
of second sight. The story is comparable with that about ‘‘the salmon of know- 
ledge" as alluded to in a tale of Fionn or Fin MacCoul (4). 

A glaistig in Glen Duror was known to have been a mortal woman. Two 
or three centuries before, she had been a dairymaid in the locality, and her 
name and surname were remembered. She had been snatched out of child-bed 
by the fairies, and was "changed into a banshee or glaistig", who lived in the 
clefts of the rocks. The liking she had had for cattle as a woman adhered to her 
when she partook of the fairy nature, and she carefully guarded the herds of the 
local tenants. She had a strong objection to any of the tenants leaving the 
district, and would place every obstacle in the way of those who wished to 
depart. She seems to have been last heard of about 1880. The maids left a pail 
of milk for her at night, but if they failed to do so, the calves would be left out 
of the fold next day, and the cows would be sucked dry (5). 

Allusions in tradition to the cruelty and cunning of the glaistig are not 
uncommon. In Onich two brothers, who were noted hunters, lived in a bothy 
at Ben Breck. An old glaistig visited them nearly every day. One of the men 
treated her courteously, as he feared her vengenace, while the other was 
impatient with her. She asked the first, named Lasbick, for a pinch of snuff, 
meaning to snatch at his hand as he passed it, and carry him off. But he put the 
snuff on the point of his dirk, knowing that no elfin creature may touch cold 
iron. She turned the point of her elbow to him and asked him to put the snuff 
on that, meaning to seize the wooden handle of the knife, and then himself, 
but all to no purpose. One day she drove Ronald, the other brother, into such 
a rage that he set his dog on her, and she fled. At night they heard her voice, 
the dogs rushed out to attack her, and both returned almost denuded of hair (6). 

A blacksmith named MacPherson, who dwelt at Strontian, found his tools 
and gear in disorder every morning. He slept in the smithy one night to discover 
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the perpetrator of the annoyance. A big glaistig rushed in and began to pitch 
his gear about. With her was a little child. Seeing the smith, she called out: 
“Tt is only little Shambler’’. He struck at her with his forehammer, and she 
asked him to stay his hand, promising him that if he complied, every one of his 
descendants who was taken by the beard through the smithy door would be a 
perfect smith. He agreed, and ever after the MacPhersons had a high reputation 
for the excellence of their handiwork. 

Four hunters pursuing their craft on the Braes of Lochaber, bewailed the 
absence of their sweethearts. A little later four glaistigs entered the bothy in 
which they lodged. They had the shape and form of the men’s sweethearts. 
One of the lads, growing suspicious, placed his drawn dirk across his knees, 
then he took two “trumps”, or jew’s harps, out of his pocket and began to 
play upon them. One of the women tried to lay hold on him, but he kept her 
off with his dirk. She asked him for a pinch of snuff, but he handed it to her on 
the point of the knife. At that moment the cock crew, and when it dawned 
he found his three comrades dead, with their throats cut and every drop of 
blood sucked out of their veins. 

Another story which describes the glaistig as the patroness of the wild deer, 
and thus related to the Cailleach Bheur, or gigantic witch-wife, tells how a 
famous deerstalker named Donald Cameron (who lived in the Braes of Lochaber 
in the first half of the eighteenth century) had the second sight, and beheld the 
glaistig with her deer. She accused him of slaying her hinds, and he replied 
that he never killed a hind where he could find a stag. After this interview she 
troubled him no more. . 

It is said of MacDonald of Keppoch, who had studied the Black Art in 
Italy along with the famous Scottish wizards Michael Scot and Alexander 
Gordon, that he was in the habit of discussing affairs magical with “ʻa female 
brownie called Glaslig". One evening he asked her the most remote circum- 
stance she remembered, when she replied that she recollected the time when 
the great Spey, the nurse of salmon, was a green marsh for sheep and lambs to 
feed on (7).. 

Another story of the glatstig, included by Carmichael in his Carmina 
Gadelica, describes her as “‘a water-imp (from glas, water and stie, imp)”, a 
vicious creature, half-woman and half-goat, who frequented lonely lakes and 
rivers, and was much dreaded. A certain “Big Kennedy" of Lianachan, in 
Lochaber, captured one of the species, carried her to his home, and locked her 
in an outhouse. In the morning, he demanded that she would swear on the 
red-hot coulter of his plough that she would depart from Lochaber and should 
never again molest man or woman in the district. She placed her hand on the 
heated iron, in the act of swearing, and it was burnt to the bone. With a yell, 
she leapt through the window to the hill, where “‘she put out three bursts of the 
blood of her heart, which are still visible in the discoloured russet vegetation of 
the spot", and with each burst she screamed a terrible curse on Kennedy and 
his offspring for ever: 


Growth like the fern to them, 
Wasting like the rushes to them, 
And unlasting as the mist of the hill. 
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The tradition remains that the curse upon the Kennedys has by no means 
lost its sanction (8). 

We find substantiation of this story in the poem of Donald MacMhuirich 
on the subject of the glaistig in his An Duanaire, published at Edinburgh in 
1868. According to this version she asked for a lift on the farmer's horse, and 
when she mounted, he secured her with a charmed belt. She promised, if he 
would let her go, that she would build him a stone house which no wind or rain 
could damage. Her sisters aided her in the task, or so the text appears to suggest, 
and the work was accomplished by the evening. He then released her, and she 
stretched out her arms to him with the intention of carrying him off to her 
fairy hill. Suspecting such a move, he placed a red-hot plough coulter in her 
hands, and she pronounced upon him and on his seed a curse similar to that 
uttered by the glaistig in the former version, with pardonable justification (9). 

Like the gyre carline (q.v.), the glaistig was given to plying the spinning- 
wheel. Strict Sabbatarians removed the band from the wheel on Saturday 
night lest she should make use of it in the early hours of Sunday morning. 

The largest house on the island of Tiree, known as “Island House", had a 
glaistig of its own, a tiny woman with long yellow hair. She was known locally 
as “the sea-gruagach’’, and was to be heard working in the attics of the house, 
which were kept locked so long as the noise continued. She emerged when 
visitors were expected, busying herself in arranging the bedrooms they were to 
occupy, and her interest in the affairs of the family and household were notice- 
able from the care with which she superintended the servants, and punished 
them when they scamped their work (10). 

At times, certain glaistigs in their anxiety for their patron’s herds, took 
upon themselves other forms to ensure the animals’ safety. Such was the 
glaistig of a family of the name of Lamont, who dwelt on the island of Mull at 
a place called Ardnadrochaid, and who assumed the form of a dog. When a 
band of cattle-reivers descended on the island from Morven, this spirit appeared 
suddenly in canine shape, drove the cattle to the hills, and when the raiders 
succeeded in coming up with the herd, transformed each beast into a stone to 
prevent its capture. But the herd did not reassume its original form, and the 
glaistig, in remorse, drooped and died, notwithstanding the efforts of the family 
to restore her to health. Tradition says that the Lamonts buried her beside the 
Sound of Mull in a patch of land where it was customary to bury unbaptized 
children (11). 

In some parts of Argyllshire, the glaistig was confused with the gruagach, 
the long-haired one (q.v.). She was dressed like a gentlewoman, and supervised 
the servants, but more particularly tended the needs of the cattle. The glaistig 
and gruagach varied in different localities. In some parts of Skye they were 
thought to be males (12). 

, In many parts of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland libations of milk 
were offered up to the glaistig. These were almost invariably poured into a 

hollow stone or a hollow in the soil at some time in the evening. According to 
several accounts, the offering was made only when cattle arrived at and 
returned from the summer pastures, or when anyone was carrying milk past 
the place where such libations were usually made. At the ruins of Cille Cairine, 
Colonsay, an ancient convent, there is, or was, a small cavity in the ground 
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about three inches in depth and six inches across, inta which milk was poured 
to appease the glaistig, who protected or destroyed the flocks and herds there 
according to the amount of the milk-supply she received for herself and her 
child from the owners of the livestock. The piece of ground where this cavity 
is situated is called Cnoc Nic-ille-mhicheil, or “‘the hill of the woman with the 
surname of Carmichael”, a name which is associated also with a glaistig 
attached to the house of Sron-Charmaig on the side of Loch Fascan, in Lorn. 
Mr. Symington Grieve says that at some time in the nineties he visited this 
cavity with a friend who told him that a nightly libation of milk was poured 
into it by the great-grandmother of a lady then living. About 1880 a woman 
admitted to Mr. Grieve that she had sometimes poured milk into one of these 
cavities. In 1910 he was informed by a local man that the crofters were in the 
habit of pouring milk into the cavity at this place only on the first night of 
the season, when they left the cattle out all night. Each crofter had to give the 
whole of the night's milking of one cow, and after pouring it into the hollow 
must turn away, nor must he look back. Failure to make such an offering meant 
the death of a cow next morning (13). 

Palpably, there has been a great deal of confusion of the glaistig legend 
with those concerning gruagach, brownie, and certain forms of the water- 
spirit, probably bean-nighe, uruisg and kelpie. These familiar shapes appear to 
have been confounded in the popular imagination, to the later creation of a 
composite figure in which the attributes ofall have been assembled—the granting 
of boons, the herding of cattle, domestic labour, spinning and so forth. This 
notwithstanding, the genuine nature of the glaistig is readily recoverable. 
She is of the banshee type, as her attachment to certain residences and her 
wailing note seem to imply. But she differs from banshee in her.association with 
a certain house rather than a certain family. Those tales which reveal her 
connection with waterfalls and the wilderness appear to show confusion with 
the bean-nighe, to whom we may now turn our attention. 


THE BEAN-NIGHE 


The name bean-nighe signifies “‘the washing-woman". Tradition avers that 
she is to be seen after nightfall in desolate places near a water's edge, or at a 
ford, washing the shrouds of those who are about to die. In general, she is 
confined, in Scotland, to the outer islands, Lewis, Harris, Uist and Coll, where 
her appearance is regarded as a warning of death. But her presence is not 
unrecorded elsewhere, although her name varies with the region. Thus in 
Islay the caointeach and the bean-nighe seem to be one and the same. The 
caointeach of Islay is said to be particularly vindictive to those who disturb her 
at her dreadful business. She punishes them by striking them on the legs with 
the shroud she is washing—a blow which may possibly amputate these members. 

In the Hebrides the bean-nighe is not attached to particular families. She 
is said to resemble a woman of small size, and some emphasis is laid on the 
fact that her feet are red and webbed like a duck's. Like the banshee, she some- 
times sports green attire. The usual times of her appearance are after dark and 
in the early morning. The noise she makes at her work is described as like “the 
clapping of hands" and the splashing of water. Though evil follows upon the 
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sight of her, that, we are told, is no fault of hers. If one can get between her 
and the water she is bound to grant any request or boon he may ask (14). 

In Perthshire the washing-woman is described as small of stature and 
rotund, and clad in a muslin-like green garment. In Skye she is squat and 
resembles a shrunken, rather miserable-looking child. If captured while at 
her labours she is bound to reveal the circumstances of her captor's fate, so 
long as he truthfully responds to her questions in turn (15). In Mull and Tiree, 
if one can steal upon a bean-nighe, catch one of her pendant breasts and place it 
in his mouth, he can claim her as a foster-mother, and she is compelled to 
answer any question he may choose to put to her (16). 

In Ross-shire and Sutherlandshire the bean-nighe is locally known as the 
vough. Her favourite locality is the River Carron. Those who seek to cross 
the waters which she haunts do so at the risk of their lives. The vough washes 
clothes in the same manner as the bean-nighe, and is occasionally identified 
with the kelpie. But as the vough, she is not a Lowland equivalent of the bean- 
nighe, as has been stated. (But see fuath, farther on.) “In Carradale, in Kintyre, 
is a point called Sroin na h-Eannachan, the haunt of a supernatural being who 
makes an outcry on the death of any of the clan MacMillan." Cannachan is 
the local name for the caointeach of the MacMillans. The word seems to be 
associated with fords or water (17). 

Such a creature haunted a loch in the Alvie district of Inverness-shire, but 
could be seen only by those about to die. The local belief concerning her was 
that she was the phantom of a mother who had died in child-bed, and whose 
garments had not been washed at the time of her burial. Accordingly, she seems 
to have been doomed to wash the shifts of all those about to die, or to be slain 
in battle, between the date of her actual death and that on which she would 
normally have died. This belief, indeed, appears to be attributed to the bean- 
nighe at large (18). 

It is dangerous to the traveller by night if the bean-nighe observes him 
before he sets eyes on her. If he espies her first she cannot stir until she is caught 
and spoken to. A Lewis legend recounts that a certain John Smith of South 
Shawbost saw her washing at Lochandubh na beinne. He inquired what she 
was about, and she replied that she was washing the clothes of those who were 
to be drowned that year in the island, adding: “but, as I have been caught, I 
shall not be seen any more here. Let me go, and I shall give you any of three 
gifts you may choose to ask". The interloper asked for wealth and received the 
boon, but was informed that he would have no sons. 

The bean-nighe is also known in Ireland, where the tales concerning her are 
of a more classical character. She is also found in Brittany, where the type is 
plurally known as eur tunnerez noz. There she calls upon passers-by to assist her 
in her gruesome task, and if they do not respond, she drags them into the water 
and breaks their arms (19). That she is a variety of the banshee, the Irish evidence 
(q.v.) makes very plain. 


THE GRUAGACH 
In the common acceptation of the term, the word gruagach implies 


“maiden” (20). More precisely it signifies ‘one who has long hair", though in 
many of the tales associated with it the gruagach is described as a male. J. G. 
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Campbell held that the name was derived from grag, “ʻa wig", and that it 
denotes a person wearing voluminous tresses. It seems, however, to have 
signified also “a chief", as it was the privilege of freemen to wear their hair 
long, bondmen being compelled to have their hair cropped close to the skull 
(21). “It signifies," says MacInnes, *'a hairy person, then a maiden, a female 
spectre of the class of brownies.” (Folk and Hero-Tales, p. 455.) "The wizard 
champion,” he concludes, “‘is probably so-called because he wore long hair.” 
MacBain is scarcely correct in his statement that “the gruagach of our supersti- 
. tion is generally a female". Occasionally the word appears as interchangeable 
with glaistig, as in the tale of Island House, Tiree, the glaistig of which was 
known by the islanders as “‘the sea-gruagach’’. Originally, however, the general 
term appears to have had a feminine connotation exclusively (22). Again, the 
gruagach frequently appears in Highland and Irish story as a species of warrior- 
wizard of a very definite type. 

The gruagach is the subject of frequent allusion by J. F. Campbell in his 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands. In one of these he tells how the young 
King of Easaidh Ruadh had a mind to make sport of a gruagach named 
Carsolach donn (“the brown, curly, long-haired one"). The young monarch's 
soothsayer suggested that he should approach the gruagach and ask him for 
*the cropped, rough-skinned maid behind the door", an unsightly damsel 
who usually lurked in the entrance to the gruagach’s dwelling. The King 
gambled with the gruagach for her and won her, whereupon she became a most 
beautiful woman. On the following day she advised the King to game with the 
gruagach for ‘‘a dun shaggy filly”, which, she assured him, was “‘the second-best 
horse in Ireland". The King won once again, but on a third occasion he was 
worsted, and only escaped with his life by engaging to bring the gruagach the 
sword of light which belonged to the King of the Oak Windows, who was the 
gruagach's brother. Advised by his wife, the King was successful in achieving 
the adventure of the sword, with which eventually he slew the gruagach (23). 

In other tales collected by J. F. Campbell, the gruagach figures as a male 
trainer of youth in the military sense (Vol. III, pp. 202 ff) and as a female. 
Two females of the species are “the gruagach of the dog", and “‘the island 
gruagach’, who strive for supremacy with one another, the second achieving 
victory by human assistance only. (Vol. II, p. 214.) 

More important among the tales recorded by this author concerning the 
gruagach is that which recounts how a hero, Young Manus, was sent into exile 
by his aunt. Departing, he took with him his six foster-brothers and the six 
foster-brothers of “Jarlaid’s son”. In the course of their journey, the companions 
arrived at the castle of a white gruagach, who had twelve daughters, with whom 
twelve of the pilgrims conveniently fell in love. The white gruagach, who was a 
son of the King of Light, demanded to know their intentions with respect to 
his "bald, ruddy daughters", and was informed that these were strictly 
honourable. The white gruagach agreed to this wholesale match, but, realizing 
that the personal fortunes of the suitors depended wholly upon those of Manus, 
stipulated that that hero must first cajole his father into making him his heir. 
In this Manus succeeded, chiefly through the instrumentality of a lion whelp 
which accompanied him, and which appears to have acted the part of a 
friendly genius. 
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At this juncture the gruagach met with a misfortune. His life depended upon 
the welfare of three trout which lived in a neighbouring burn. But the wife of 
Manus, unwitting of this, caught the fish in question, whereupon the gruagach 
instantly perished. Manus, casting about for the means of resuscitating him, 
procured “‘the blood of a horned, venomous beast", belonging to the King of 
the Great World, and, applying it to the dead gruagach, succeeded in restoring 
him to life. The incident alludes to what is known in folk-lore as “‘the life- 
index", that is the secret repository of the life or soul of an enchanter, who 
dies if it be destroyed. In this case the trout appear to have acted as the 
repositories of the gruagach’s life or soul (24). 

J. G. Campbell states that in Argyllshire, and generally throughout Gaelic- 
speaking Scotland, the word gruagach was applied “to a long-haired female, 
well-dressed, like a gentlewoman, looking after the servants, and particularly 
after the cattle”, much the same sort of spirit, in short, as the glaistig. In parts 
of Skye, on the other hand, the gruagach is “ʻa tall young man, with long yellow 
hair, in the attire of a gentleman of a bygone period, having a little switch in 
his hand, and with a white breast, as if he wore a frilled shirt”. This type of 
gruagach was attentive to the cattle, and was found in every fold, and milk 
had to be set out for him every evening. Sometimes he amused himself by loosing 
the cattle in the byre at night, when he laughed and tittered at the dismay of 
the farmer. Occasionally, however, this type of gruagach was a female in certain 
localities. (Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, pp. 184-6.) 

Respecting the offerings or oblations which were made to the gruagach, 
Dr. Carmichael (who speaks of the gruagach as a female) says that she “‘presided 
over cattle and took a kindly interest in them". If she did not receive an 
offering of milk left in the usual place, the beasts were usually found in the 
corn, and if still omitted, the best cow was found dead in the morning. The 
offering was poured on the clach na gruagaich, or the gruagach’s stone, and 
scarcely a district in the Highlands was without such a stone, which were mostly 
“erratic ice-blocks’’. Some of these had a slight cavity, into which the milk was 
poured. In making the oblation, a rune was intoned as follows: 


“Gruagach, gruagach 

Uphold my herds, 

Keep down the guaigean, 

Keep them from the geige” (that is the death-spirits) (25). 


As late as the year 1770 dairymaids in the island of Trodda, at the northern 
extremity of Skye, were in the habit of pouring daily milk into a hollow stone 
for the gruagach. 

Brand, quoting “‘a writer on ancient customs in the Isle of Skye", says: 
“In every district there is to be met with a rude stone, consecrated to Gruagach 
or Apollo" (26). This, says Forbes-Leslie, was substantiated by the Rev. Mr. 
M’Queen of Skye (27). In the eighteenth century, this gentleman supplied 
some information respecting the gruagach to Pennant’s Tour. He describes 
the spirit as “a sportive salutary guest with several families". The gruagach 
stones, he adds, were filled with milk by the dairymaids on Sundays “‘for the 
preservation of the cattle for the ensuing week". 


E 
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Camden remarks that **Grannus (an ancient Celtic deity) is of equal import 
with Gruagach, a supernatural being, latterly distinguished among the Scots 
as a Brownie" (28), and although we may question the first statement, the 
second appears to have the advantage of further authority. “The hairy 
aborigines,” say Messrs MacDougall and Calder, “(cf gruagach, moloch, etc.) 
in the main gave rise to the belief in brownies and certain classes of the daoine 
sithe? (29). MacInnes also describes the gruagach as “a female spectre of the 
class of brownies" (30). 

J. F. Campbell was of the opinion that the gruagach, in his form of the 
wizard, or he who instructed youths in feats of arms, was “a druid fallen from 
his high estate”, but as he admits elsewhere, this spirit appears to have distinct 
associations with brownie, as his agricultural interests and the fact that milk 
was offered up to him appear to indicate. At the same time, and more particu- 
larly in Ireland, as we shall see when we come to consider his Irish forms, he has 
all the appearance of an enchanter or sorcerer, and it would seem that between 
his Caledonian and Irish phases a very considerable discrepancy exists. Indeed 
such Scottish tales as allude to him as an enchanter pure and simple are almost 
certainly of Irish provenance. On the other hand, the Scottish Gaelic insular 
folk-lore which alludes to him closely identifies him with brownie and other 
purely domestic species of fairy. (See gruagach under “The Fairies of Ireland’’.) 


MINOR SCOTTISH FAIRY FORMS 


A legend exists in the Western Isles of Scotland that when the fallen angels 
were cast out of heaven they were divided into three groups. The fairies proper 
fell upon the earth, the “Blue Men" came to inhabit the sea, and the “Nimble 
Men" (Na Fir Chlis) were confined to the sky, where they appear in frosty 
weather as “the Merry Dancers", or Northern Lights. When the latter join in 
battle, the blood of their slain and wounded falls to earth, where it congeals 
into blood-stones, which are known as “‘elf’s blood” (31). The “Blue Men", 
or sea fairies, haunt the straits between the Shiant Isles, the Minch and the 
Long Island. It is they who cause the ocean's heaving, and they were thought 
on occasion to attempt the capture or sinking of boats (32). 

A crofter is quoted by the Rev. J. G. Campbell as saying that he had seen 
one of these Blue Men. He described the creature as “‘a blue-coloured man with 
a long, grey face", who floated waist-high out of the water (33). Once the crew 
of a vessel passing through the Minch discovered a Blue Man asleep upon its 
waters. He was captured by them and taken aboard, where he was bound 
hand and foot. Shortly afterwards, the craft was followed by two other Blue 
Men, one of whom was overheard to say to the other: “Duncan will be one 
man," to which his comrade replied: “Farquhar will be two.” At this the 
captive “broke his bonds as though they had been made of gossamer and leapt 
overboard" (34). 

The bocan, baucan or bauchan is a hobgoblin, ghost, sprite or spectre, which 
has some resemblance to fairy kind. Callum Mor MacIntosh of Lochaber 
enjoyed the company of a certain bauchan as a familiar. It brought him fire- 
wood when he was snowed up, and when he moved house and left a hogshead 
behind, the bauchan transported it to the new dwelling. Callum once dropped 
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his kerchief and returned to find the bauchan rubbing it on a stone. The spirit 
told him that he would have been a dead man had he not returned before a 
hole had been rubbed in the kerchief. When Callum migrated to America, the 
first to greet him there was the bauchan in the form of a goat, and it was later 
of great assistance to him in clearing his lands (35). 

The Spunkie (Lowland Scots “spunk”, a spark of fire) was the Scottish 
equivalent of the English Will-o’-the-wisp. He was well known in Strathmore 
where, more than a century ago, considerable stretches of marshland still 
existed, especially in the neighbourhood of the Castle of Glamis. A tale, which 
may or may not be of genuine folk origin, is told of the spunkies in this district. 
The Den, east of Kirriemuir, in Angus, is said to have been a favourite resort 
of the species (36). 

The gunna is a Highland fairy of solitary propensity and is reputed to have 
been exiled from Fairyland. We have already encountered him in the guise of 
a brownie. He is usually clad in a fox-skin (37). J. G. Campbell indicates that 
he was known in the island of Tiree, where he kept the cattle from the growing 
crops. A man with the second sight beheld him as a naked spirit and furnished 
him with some clothes, whereupon he vanished (38). 

Important as a domestic spirit of the witch-fairy type is An Eachrais-Urlair, 
or “The Floor Mischief”, who usually functions alone, though at times she is 
allied with the hen-wife, a familiar figure in antique Scottish social life and 
folk-tale. Mr. J. G. MacKay was of opinion that “‘she represents several weird 
characters who have coalesced”. The name means ‘“Trouble-the-house’’ 
or “‘Cantrips’’ (39). She is the personification of domestic strife and discord, and 
dwells in or near the royal residence. J. G. Campbell says her house was regarded 
as a favourite place of rendezvous for the king’s children and their lovers. She 
had the faculty of transforming people into animals by a stroke of her magic 
wand. One of her chief characteristics is untidiness and squatting on the floor 
is her usual posture. It seems not improbable that she may be a variety of the 
banshee, or domestic fairy. 

A spirit known as the Gillie Dubh, or the “Black Lad", of Loch a Druing, 
haunted the extensive woods round the southern end of that loch in the 
neighbourhood of Gairloch. He was so named from the black colour of his 
hair. His dress was composed of leaves and moss. He is said to have been seen 
by many people during some forty years in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was of a harmless and beneficent nature, and never spoke to anyone 
excepting a little girl named Jessie Macrae. The child was lost in the woods one 
night, and the Gillie Dubh treated her kindly and took her home next morning. 
Sir Hector Mackenzie of Gairloch and other local gentlemen at one time 
joined in a expedition to destroy the Gillie Dubh, but they could not trace 
him (40). 

THE LOIREAG 


The loireag is a fairy who was thought of as superintending the “waulking”’, 
or fulling of the cloth manufactured in the Western Isles. In his Carmina 
Gadelica Dr. Carmichael describes the loireag’s fondness for milk. If an offering 
of milk were not left for her as payment for her services at the loom and the 
fulling mill, she usually signified her displeasure by enchanting the milk of 
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the entire neighbourhood. Her musical sense was highly developed and if the 
waulking-song was untunefully rendered, she would remove the web from the 
loom. She was present during the manufacture of cloth in all its phases, from 
spinning to dyeing, and if the traditional usages were not complied with, the 
web would be found imperfect. The loireag is described as “a small mite of 
womanhood, who does not belong to this world, but to the world thither”. 
This spirit was in the habit of haunting the height of Ben More in South 
Uist, and it is said that she put a spell of enchantment upon all the creatures 
who pastured upon its slopes. A crofter who lived near the mountain found a 
loireag drinking from one of his cows. He swore at her, but she coolly sucked . 
on. He cast a stone at her, but the missile nearly killed his cow. Uttering the 
name of St. Columba, the protector of cattle the man grasped the tip of one of 
the cow’s horns (41). The animal leapt away from the loireag, who decamped. 


THE BROLLAGHAN, OR FUATH 


The brollachan, or fuath, appears to be confined to the neighbourhood of 
the county of Sutherlandshire. He is described as “rough and hairy”. The name, 
in Gaelic, signifies “a ragged person", or one who is naked. According to J. F. 
Campbell, he visited a mill in which a poor lad slept. He could say only two 
words, **myself? and *'thyself?, in which he seems to resemble the uruisg. When 
the lad threw a fresh peat on the fire and burnt him with its sparks, he screamed, 
upon which entered his comrade, the vough (already alluded to), who asked 
him who had done him the mischief. He answered "myself", whereupon the 
vough refrained from revenging him upon the lad. The word vough, says Camp- 
bell, is merely the fuath’s name corrupted. Sometimes it takes the form of a 
kelpie. A family of the name of Munro had, in the past, intermarried with the 
voughs, and their descendants had mames and tails “till within the last four 
generations". The fuath, in Sutherland, is a water-spirit. There are males and 
females of the species, they have web-feet, yellow hair, green dresses, tails, 
manes and no noses. They marry men, are killed by light, and hurt by steel 
weapons. They are hairy, have bare skin on their faces and large round eyes 
(42). All these creatures appear to be of much the same nature, they are 
associated with water and are certainly akin both to the bean-nighe, the uruisg, 
and the kelpie. 


THE SLUAGH 


The name Sluagh has reference to a host of supernatural beings who are 
thought of as flying through the air, or even as residing in the firmament. The 
word Sluagh signifies “ʻa host", “a multitude", while the expression Sluagh 
eutrom implies "the aery"', or “the gay multitude”, or “host”. In Irish lore the 
expression usually refers to the dead spirit-folk. 

In Scotland, practically the same belief prevailed. The Sluagh were believed 
to be the spirits of mortals who had died. They are said to fly up and down 
over the face of the earth in flocks, “like starlings”. Some accounts describe 
them as those dead human beings who cannot enter heaven until they disburden 
themselves of sin (43). They come from the West and it is thought that they 
hover above the spots where they trangressed in life. Occasionally separate 
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hosts or “armies” of them clash in mid-air and engage in battle, and their 
shouting and the rustle of their armour, like the sound of wind among dry 
reeds, is heard by watchers below. Occasionally they seek refuge among 
rye-grass and ragwort (44). 

It is held by the folk of the more northerly of the Outer Hebrides that 
after one of these conflicts the rocks and boulders are stained as with 
blood, and that the red crotal used for dyeing cloth, and taken from lichened 
rocks after a spell of hard frost, is called “‘the blood of the hosts" ( fuil nan 
Sluagh). 

Formerly it was the custom to close the doors and windows on the west 
side of a house in which anyone lay at the point of death lest the Sluagh might 
enter and do him spiritual scaith. About a century ago it was also customary 
in Appin to break up the bier, which had borne a corpse to be interred, against 
a tree, so that the Sluagh might not lure away the dead with it (45). This belief 
appears to have some connection with the ancient Egyptian idea that a 
certain sledge or vehicle known as the shedshed helped the soul to mount to 
heaven. (L. Spence, Mysteries of Egypt, p. 216.) 

Kirk avers that the Highlanders of his time (ca. 1690) made “‘a distinction 
between Sluagh Saogholta and Sluagh Sith" (that is the “‘worldly” and “fairy” 
hosts), averring that *'the souls goe to the Sith when dislodged”. In short, he 
distinguishes between the host of the dead and the fairy host a distinction which 
it seems difficult to sustain (46). Wentz quotes a piper in Barra as saying that 
“there is always a good deal of difference between the fairies and the hosts. 
The fairies were supposed to be living without material food, whereas the hosts 
were supposed to be living upon their own booty. Generally the hosts were 
evil and the fairies good” (47). 

The Sluagh in their flights frequently discharge arrows against mortals, a 
trait which associates them with the fairies proper. (See Archery" and “Fairy 
Stroke’’.) 

The lively belief of the people of the West Highlands in the existence of the 
Sluagh is illustrated in a story recorded by J. F. Campbell. A man who was 
popularly believed to “go with the fairies” was walking with a friend. Seeming 
to grow weary, he begged his companion to “keep a tight hold on him", as he 
could see the Sluagh becking and bowing to him, evidently a preliminary 
advance to carrying him off. His friend gripped him tightly, but he “began to 
hop and dance in the air" until at last he was levitated from the ground, and 
was found a couple of miles farther on (48). 

'Two men were tending calves at Nunton, in Benbecula, one night, when 
a couple of strange dogs suddenly made their appearance. The hounds were 
tied together by a leash of silver encrusted with gold and jewels. A voice was 
heard in the air, chanting: 


“Slender fay, slender fay, 

Mountain traveller, mountain traveller, 
Black fairy, black fairy, 

Lucky treasure, lucky treasure, 
Greyhound, greyhound, 

Seek beyond, seek beyond.” 
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This appears to have been a call to the animals, for they dashed offat a 
great pace. They were followed by the herdsmen, who beheld a great multitude 
of spirits in the sky, each with hound on leash and hawk on wrist. The air rang 
with music like that of innunierable silver bells, and with the voices of the 
Sluagh calling to their hounds. “These were the spirits of the departed on a 
hunting expedition, travelling westwards...towards Tir-na-n-oige, the 
Land of Youth" (49). 

On one occasion a man named Macuga heard the fairies in the air, chanting: 


*My king at my head, 
Going across in my haste, 
On the crests of the waves, 
To Ireland." 


Macuga repeated the words, “‘and in an instant found himself in Arran” (50) 

On the day on which the battle of Culloden was fought, a little girl in the 
house of Lord Lovat, at Gortuley, looking out of the window, beheld a company 
of riders hastening to the castle. Believing them to be the Sleagh Maith she 
tried hard to keep her eyes from winking, as only by doing so might such a 
vision be “held” or retained. But these were no spirits, the band in question 
being Prince Charles Edward and his men flying from defeat (51). 

Tales of the spiriting away of foreign ladies by the Sluagh are told in the 
Western Isles. To the islet of Hestamul, not far from Creagorry, in Benbecula, 
the Sluagh bore the daughter of a French king from her native land. As a 
result of this ordeal and the terrible sufferings accompanying it, the hapless 
princess died on the islet and, says tradition, was buried there in the presence 
of a great concourse of the inhabitants. A similar tale is told concerning a 
Spanish Princess who was spirited away to Keil, in Morven, and was interred 
there (52). On one occasion a centuries-long dispute between the MacDonalds 
and the MacLeods was fought out by the hosts or Sluaghs of their respective 
clans (53). 

A superstition existed that the Sluagh were unable themselves to discharge 
the arrows by which they wounded or enchanted the living, and that it was 
necessary for them to procure human assistance for this purpose. A story is told 
of a weaver, on the roof of whose dwelling the Sluagh settled. They told him 
that they were about to fly to Mull, to spirit away a woman there, and that he 
‘must accompany them. He refused to do so unless he got whatever was captured 
during the expedition for himself. On arriving at the appointed place, he was 
given an arrow to cast at the woman, who was stricken, and carried off, a 
stock of alder-wood being left in her place. The weaver claimed her, married 
her, and had three children by her. But one night a wandering beggar came to 
his house for shelter, and recognized the woman as his **dead" wife. Explana- 
tions followed, and the woman returned to her legal husband ( 54)- 

Numerous stories of a flying host of fairies, analogous to the Sluagh, are on 
record in the Lowlands of Scotland. Perhaps the most ancient illustration of 


the belief is to be found in a poem of Alexander Montgomerie, written about 
1515, in which he tells us that: 
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“In the hinder end of Harvest, on All-Hallowe'en, 
When our Good-neighbours does ride, if I read richt, 
Some buckled on a bunewand and some on a bean, 
Ay trottand in troups from the twilight; 
Some saidled a she-ape, all grathed in green, 
Some hobland on a hemp-stalk, hovand to the hight; 
The King of Pharie and his Court, with the Elf Queen, 
With many elfish Incubus was ridand that night." 


The following tradition was conveyed to John Aubrey, the English 
antiquary, by a correspondent writing from Scotland on 25th March, 1695. 
An ancestor of the Lord Duffus, who was walking near his house in Morayshire 
heard the noise of a whirlwind, and voices exclaiming: “Horse and Hattock !? 
the charm fairies were wont to use when they sought to fly from place to place. 
Lord Duffus did the same, and was caught up into the air along with the fairy 
host, arriving in the cellar of the King of France, at Paris, where he regaled 
himself from a wine cask. He fell asleep and next morning was brought before 
the King, who dismissed him, presenting him with a silver cup which had been 
found in his hand. The cup, it is said, was preserved. The narrator adds that 
when he was a boy at school at Forres, he heard the noise of a high wind, and, 
spinning his top, he cried out, “Horse and Hattock with my top”. The toy was 
at once carried off, nor could it be found until at last it was recovered in the 
kirkyard (55). 

A certain “Black Laird of Dunblane” returning late one night from Alloa, 
fell in with the fairies in Menstrie Glen. They invited him to join them. They 
mounted bundles of windlestraes, and he a ploughbeam left in a furrow. 
“Crying ‘Brechin to the Bridal’, they flew through the air on white horses, 
entered a mansion where a banquet was prepared, and ate and drank, invisible 
to the guests." Then shouting ‘Cruinan to the dance’, they passed out again 
through the key-holes “like a sough of wind", and betook themselves to 
Cruinan. In his enthusiasm, the laird could not help exclaiming: ‘Weel dune, 
Watson’s auld plough-beam’, and at once he found himself alone, astride of 
the plough in the furrow whence he started (56). 

(For English and foreign equivalents to the Sluagh, see the story of Herla, 
Chapter I.) 

The evidence reveals that the Sluagh were the spirits of the dead. But this 
will cause little surprise to those who believe that the fairies themselves were 
nothing else but the dead. The Sluagh behave precisely as do the fairies, they 
cannot be dissociated from them, either as regards habit or legend. In this book 
I am not concerned with the origins of fairy, but here I find it necessary to 
repeat that the word sidhe, which is usually translated “fairy” in English, 
actually implies a meaning of the supernatural as a whole. Indeed, as an 
adjective, it has the meaning of "'spiritual". Its significance as “fairy”, even 
in the Celtic tongue, is really a comparatively modern one. The Sluagh belief, 
I am of opinion, dates from a time when the notion of the dead had not as yet 
been differentiated from that of fairy pure and simple, which had not yet 
received its particular and modern significance as applied to a specialized class 
of spirit or elf. 
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The Sluagh were, originally, those spirits of the dead who are supposed to 
circle through the firmament. In many lands, from Britain to Mexico, dead 
heroes and women were thought of as flying through the air, usually following 
the course of the sun. But after the introduction of Christianity, pagan gods 
and goddesses were also regarded as indulging in aerial excursions, while 
witches were believed to join them in their flights. And, as we have seen, the 
fairies proper **fly", though not by the aid of wings, these having been added 
to them by the Elizabethan poets, for some reason imperfectly understood. 
The deities in question were confused with the dead, the ancestors, in any case 
they were, said the Church, “‘the powers of the air”. The gods of Ireland were 
capable of flight, but when they indulged in it, it was usually in the shape of 
swans. The original legend of the Tuatha dé Danann speaks of them as having 
“descended from heaven", but this is almost certainly a garbling of the 
Christian tradition which identified them with the Rebel Angels. The origin 
of the belief that the dead circled about the firmament is still obscure. The 
likelihood is that it originated in the idea, common to many lands, that the 
stellar powers or genii, with whom the gods were identified, are naturally 
thought of as dwelling in the firmament and as discharging bolts or arrows 
upon humanity, which cause death or sickness. (See Archery") 


THE FAIRY EDDY OR WHIRLWIND 


The fairy eddy or whirlwind can scarcely be considered without reference 
to the Sluagh, these traditions arising from a common source. Those eddies of 
wind which arise suddenly, sometimes even in the calmest weather, were formerly 
believed to be the media for fairy flights, and it was thought that mortals were 
frequently borne off in them by the elves. In order to avoid being caught up 
in them, people would cast earth from a mole-hill, a knife, a bonnet or a shoe 
at the eddy, in order to compel the fairies to restore their prey, and this custom 
is known also to German, Slavonian and Esthonian peasants. If a knife be 
thrown, it is thought that it will wound the elfin riders on the whirlwind. 

It was believed in some parts of Scotland that for seventeen days during the 
vernal equinox, ‘evil spirits were present in every dust whirlwind on land 
and spindrift column on sea". Their busiest time was in Annunciation week, On 
land, the main object of these spirits was to render vegetation torpid. If such 
dust-columns were inhaled by man or beast, grave illness might result, and to 
prevent this people on their approach closed their eyes and mouths and turned 
their backs on the whirlwind, mentally repeating: 


“Be the care of milk-pail and bowl and cog 
Given to Peter and Paul and St. Bride: 
Wherever I wander, protect me ye saints!” 


Such spirits, when seen, appeared as a blue lambent flame (57). 

This whirlwind is known to the Gaelic-speaking Scots as oiteag sluaigh, “the 
wind-puff of the host" (58). MacPhail recounts a tale from the Hebrides of the 
Muinntir Fhionlaidh, a numerous band of fairies who were believed to personify 
the gusts of wind which sometimes occur on calm days and carry along with 
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them dust and straws. If anyone lay sleeping in their track, he was caught up. 
Hence arose the malediction: “May you get the lifting of the Finlay people” 
(59). Hibbert mentions that certain Shetlanders “have enjoyed a communion 
with the guid folk, and, by a special indulgence, have been transported into the 
air, wherever occasion served, from one island to another” (60). 

The name **Whuppity Stoorie", given by the raconteur of a Scottish fairy 
abduction story of the type of Rumplestiltskin, which will be found in Chapter 
VII, almost certainly alludes to the belief that certain fairies travelled in a gust 
of wind and dust, as Robert Chambers suggests in a note to his version of this 
tale, ““Whuppity Stoorie” signifying one who whips up or agitates the ‘stour’ 
or dust (61). In the Wye Valley, it is said, fairies were believed to whirl up 
withered leaves in the Forest of Dean (62). 

In Ireland the superstition is also familiar. In Munster **when an eddy of 
wind and dust reaches you, you should take off your hat and say, ‘Good 
morning’ or ‘Good evening’, for fairies are in the sidedn, or fairy blast”. On 
the Mullet Peninsula men have been paralysed and have wasted away after 
meeting a fairy blast. 

Says Wood-Martin, **On a stormy day, the eddies of dust raised by the wind 
along the roads were regarded by the Irish peasantry as occasioned by a 
fairy cavalcade travelling from one rath to another. Some would throw tufts 
of grass, pieces of sticks or even small pebbles into the centre of the dust eddy, 
not as an insult, but as an offering to appease the ‘good people’ ” (63). “When 
an Irish peasant sees a cloud of dust sweeping along the road, he raises his hat 
and exclaims: ‘God speed you, gentlemen’ in behoof of the company of invisible 
fairies whom he believes to have caused it" (64). In the North-east of Scotland, 
an eddy of dust-carrying wind is called ‘‘a furl o? fairies’ ween”. 

Pennant recounts how a man who had been working in his cabbage-garden 
in Breadalbane imagined that he was suddenly raised up in the air and carried 
over a wall into a cornfield, where he found himself surrounded by a crowd of 
people, many of whom he knew had been dead for years. They were gently 
skimming across the tops of the unbending corn (65). A farmer’s boy of Portallow 
in Cornwall, was suddenly seized by pixies, who transported him to ‘‘the King 
of France's cellar", where he picked up a silver goblet, and home again, “all 
in five minutes... (66). A number of such cases in the Western Isles are 
recorded by J. G. Campbell (67). 

The Arabs believe that the Jinn travel in such whirlwinds or sandstorms. 
In Brittany the spirits of the damned who are believed to carry folk away, were 
seen in such whirlwinds, and among the Ainu of Japan such eddies are the 
media of evil spirits. The Baganda believe a dust eddy to be caused by ghosts 
in their sports, while among the Yamba it is the manifestation of a forest-god. 
In Athens whirlwinds occur commonly at the old Hill of the Nymphs and women 
cross themselves when they see a cloud of dust there, exclaiming: “Honey and 
milk be in your path”. The resemblance in this and other matters between 
Greek naiads and Celtic fairies is most remarkable (68). 

The belief scarcely requires explanation. It is associated with the 
very ancient idea that spirits ride the whirlwind and the blast and that 
their movements agitate the air; that, indeed, spirit and air are closely 


identified. 
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THE TROWS 


The trows are the fairies of the Orkney and Shetland Islands. There is 
dubiety concerning the origin of the name. Edmonston in his Glossary gives 
its various forms as “‘drow”, troll, troilya, and trolld. The word certainly comes 
from the Norse troll, of which ‘trow’ is a Scottish corruption. It has also been 
likened to the Scottish word **droich", meaning “dwarf” (69). Scott states that 
“drow” is a corruption of duergar "dwarf". The troll is a familiar figure in 
Norway and Iceland, where he appears to take on the aspect of a fairy or 
gnome combined with the affrighting characteristics of a demon or evil spirit. 
The Icelandic dead are not infrequently transformed into frolls. Trolls, as 
ogres, are mainly Icelandic. In the other Scandinavian countries, especially 
Denmark, they are confounded with the berg-folkr, or elves of the hills (70). They 
have the faculty of going about invisibly, are adepts at shape-shifting, can 
foresee future events and can offer prosperity or the reverse (71). 

In his Description of the Shetland Isles, Samuel Hibbert says of them that 
they are also locally known in Shetland as “‘the guid folk”. The natives “sain” 
or bless themselves on passing their haunts. They are of small stature, and are 
dressed in green. They have material bodies, but can render themselves 
invisible. They beget children. The interiors of their knolls are resplendent with 
gold and silver. They milk cows in byres, and sometimes leave their copper 
milking-pans behind them. These are of a shape unknown to human use. 
The trows relish human food. Their arrows never miss. When they shoot a 
beast, they turn some vile substance into the semblance of its body and leave 
that behind, so that no Shetlander will eat an animal found dead. They employ 
unguents as cures for disease. These creatures are addicted to music and 
dancing, and, like elves, leave rings on the grass after sporting upon it. They 
kidnap people and leave changelings, who seem imbecile, in the place of 
children. Nursing mothers must not be left alone at midnight for dread of them. 
Children are abducted to their knolls to be playmates to the offspring of the 
trows. They were said to afflict people with paralysis. A tailor who saw them 
dancing with a changeling was touched on the great toe by one of them and 
lost the power of moving the joint of it. 

Hibbert’s description pretty well summarizes the material facts concerning 
the trows. That the general idea contained in the beliefs concerning them is of 
Norse origin it is impossible to question. At the same time, that idea has certainly 
been blended or confused with notions concerning the Scottish fairies, both 
Lowland and Highland, although these in their more standardized and possibly 
later forms differ but little in general from the Scandinavian trolls, berg-folkr, 
or dwarfs. Indeed that which is recorded of the Scottish fairy, Lowland or 
Highland, may, generally speaking, be understood of the trows of the northern 
Scottish archipelagoes. 

“The trows," remarked Sir Walter Scott, ‘do not differ from the fairies of 
the Lowlands or sighean of the Highlands", and their manners and habits are 
identical with those of the mainland elves (72). 

“The trows were said to hop instead of walk, and to ‘henk’? when they 
danced. Their mode of dancing was peculiar, they squatted till their knees were 
doubled up in front, and then they hopped about like pinioned fowls” (73). 
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“They occupy small stony hillocks or knowes, and whenever they make an 
excursion abroad, are seen, mounted on bulrushes, riding in the air" (74). 

Miss Jessie M. E. Saxby, who achieved so much for the folk-lore of Shetland, 
tells us that **one sort of trow” is known as *'kunal-trow"'. His nature is morbid 
and sullen, and he wanders in lonely places. This kind of trow is singular in 
that there are no females of the species. They marry human brides, and as soon 
as a child is born of such a union, the mother dies. No kunal-trow marries 
twice. He cannot die until his son arrives at manhood. If a trow does not take 
a wife by a specified time, he is outlawed until he does so. (This beliefis obviously 
associated with the idea of reincarnation and the secular return of souls to 
mortal bodies by human agency.) She adds that the trows are usually clad in 
grey and that they always walk backwards when under observation (75). 

The trows are associated in tradition with the seal-folk of Orkney and 
Shetland. These creatures, who are said to have been supernaturals, had the 
power of transforming themselves into seals, or ‘‘sea-trows’, which haunted 
the coasts of the twin archipelagoes and frequently formed unions with human 
beings, of which numerous tales are recounted (76). Numerous allusions to the 
trows of Orkney and Shetland will be found in the various sections of this 
work (77). 


THE GYRE-CARLIN 


In Scottish tradition the name gyre-carlin is at once one of the most 
familiar because of its common recurrence, and one of the most obscure owing 
to the circumstance that none of the old writers have seen fit to define or 
describe this being in such a manner that her mythological position and 
attributes are rendered comprehensible. The name gyre-carlin is by no means 
easy of explanation. We find it in Scottish literature also as ‘‘gy-carlin’’, “gay 
carline”, *'giean-carlin", and in Shetland as ‘“‘guykerl’’. Some dictionaries 
derive the first component of it from the Icelandic word gygr, ‘a witch". It 
would seem that the original form of the name has undergone a good deal of 
corruption in various districts and at the hands of various writers. The general 
title for this spirit among the Scots peasantry appears to have been *'the gy- 
carlin”. In his notes to The Complaynt of Scotland (p. 319), Leyden says that 
“the feminine of carl is carlin. Icelandic karlinna. It is used to denote an old 
hag, or witch: hence compound with the Icelandic gter, the gyre-carlin, the 
Queen of Fairies, the great hag, Hecate, or mother-witch of the peasants, 
concerning whom many popular stories were formerly current, and rude 
burlesque verses are still repeated". 

Miss Jessie M. E. Saxby, when writing on the giants of Shetland, remarks 
that their wives were known as ''guykerls", which surely can be nothing else 
than either the original, or a corruption, of gyre-carlin (78). My own impression 
is that the name is purely Norse, that is, it is composed of the words gygr, 
“a witch", and karlinna, “an old woman", the whole implying **witch-wife", 
or ‘‘witch-hag’’. But as we shall see, and as Leyden seems to have suspected, 
the gyre-carlin seems to have partaken more of the nature of a fairy than that 
of a witch proper. 

The gyre-carlin appears to have been one and the same with the super- 
natural personage known as Nicnevin, who occasionally makes an appearance 
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in Scottish demonology. Walter Scott speaks of Nicnevin as “‘a gigantic and 
malignant female, the Hecate of this mythology (Scoto-Scandinavian) who 
rode on the storm and marshalled the rambling host of wanderers under her 
grim banner". He compares her with the Diana of medizval Italian folk-lore 
(79). This Nicnevin was like the medieval Diana, or Aradia, at once a fairy- 
queen and a mother-witch in the belief of the peasantry, “the Queen of 
Elfame” and Mistress of the witches’ Sabbath. It is this personage to whom 
Montgomerie alludes in his Flyting with Polwarth, as careering with her 
company of elves and monsters through the air on All-hallow even: 


“Then a cleir company came soone after closse, 
Nicniven, with hir nymphes in number anew, 

With charms from Caithness and Chanrie of Rosse,! 
Whose cunning consists in casting a clew.” 


The name appears to signify in Gaelic “daughter of heaven", that is, I 
suspect, an aerial spirit. It seems to have been applied to several witches who 
were brought to trial, and may therefore have been a species of title among 
the witch sisterhood. A “‘notabill sorceress”? of that name was burnt at St. 
Andrews in the year 1569, while another, known as Catherine Nevin, was 
despatched at Crieff. It is Leyden, a collector of great experience, who alludes 
to Nicnevin as an appellation of the gyre-carlin, and in this he is followed by 
Cromek. Leyden adds that the gyre-carlin is mentioned by Sir David Lyndesay, 
the Scottish poet, in his Dreme, as the subject of popular stories. 

But it is in a burlesque fragment contained in the Bannatyne MS. that we 
find the fullest account of the gyre-carlin, as known in times more remote. 
There she is alluded to as “the Queen of the Jews”, and the bride of Mahound, 
or Mahomet. She is denounced as a cannibal who dwelt in a mysterious 
locality known as “‘Betokis bower” (perhaps the modern Beattock in the Tinto 
Hills is intended), who had as a neighbour one Blasour (probably St. Blaise, 
whose name caused him to be confounded with a deity or spirit of fire), who 
fell mightily in love with her. In his frenzy, he gathered a host of moles to 
undermine her tower. But he fell into a drowse during the operation, whereupon 
she dealt him such a buffet with her iron club that he bled sorely. Later, the 
King of Faerie himself set siege to her dwelling, assisted by a multitude of 
dogs, but the carlin leapt on the back of a sow and made her escape “over the 
Greek sea". After her departure the cocks of Cramond never crowed, nor 
would the hens of Haddington lay eggs! (80). 

In later Scottish folk-belief we find that “superstitious women are anxious 
to spin off all the flax that is on their rocks, or distaffs, on the last night of the 
year, being persuaded that if they left any unspun the gyre-carlin would carry 
it off before morning" (81). 

“The gyre-carlin cut a considerable figure on the stage of our northern 
superstition. She assumed the appearance of an old woman, and paid her 
visits only at a certain season of the year—namely between Candlemas (2nd 
February) and Fasterne'en (Shrove Tuesday). She was a noted spinster; and 
during this period it was necessary to take the band off the spinning-wheel 
every night and sain it, otherwise she would disturb and frighten the whole 

1 The “Chanonry”, or Canonry of the county or province of Ross. 
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family with her spinning. The noise she made was often as loud as that of a 
pair of fanners at work. If any female had the courage and presence of mind 
to ask of her a gift of the art of spinning, she would obtain it to such a degree 
that she would be able, within a given period, to spin more than any three or 
four women. The gyre-carlin (like the glaistig), was always accompanied by a 
child; and as she made it a regular point to bathe the latter before retiring, it 
was necessary to have some clear spring water in the house for that purpose. 
(This alone, it may be said, reveals her as of fairy kind.) Unless this and some 
other little arrangements were attended to for her accommodation, she would 
do some mischief to the family. In the South the gyre-carlin was embodied into 
a much more distinct and palpable character and with attributes sufficiently 
repulsive. She was conceived to be the great hag or mother of the witches, and 
often got the name of Nicneven” (82). 

Cromek says of the gyre-carlin that “she is believed to preside over the 
Hallowmass Rades (that is the fairy rades, or processions on horseback, held 
at that season) and mothers frequently frighten their children by threatening 
to give them to McNeven, or the gyre-carlin (another proof that the twain 
were one and the same, for Cromek collected his information from the lips of 
the Galloway peasantry only). She is described as wearing a long grey mantle, 
and carrying a wand, which, like the miraculous wand of Moses, could convert 
water into rocks, and sea into solid land"—a circumstance which in a measure 
associates her with the Cailleach Bheur, the stone-carrying hag of winter, who 
seems to be an ancient goddess of the calendar (83). 

Robert Heron, in his Journey through part of Scotland (1799) wrote: “The 
Fairies are little beings of a doubtful character, sometimes benevolent, some- 
times mischievous. On Hallowe’en, and on some other evenings, they and the 
Gyar-Carlins are sure to be abroad, and to stap those they meet and are 
displeased with full of butter and beare awns" (i.e. bearded barley). Why they 
should have done so is by no means clear to the writer. 

In Altmark and Brandenburg the peasants use to speak of a spirit similar 
to the gyre-carlin, the rockenmór, who played tricks on the idle maids who had 
not spun their distaffs clear during "the T'welves". (The end of the year, I 
suppose—twelve days, Twelfth Night—to judge from the Scots custom.) 
Others called her roggenmóhme. She had long black iron teats, and was said 
to carry off children. Holda and Berhta were likewise thought of as playing 
tricks on idle, non-spinning spinsters (84). 

In some respects, the gyre-carlin closely resembles the great hag of 
Caledonian myth, who is most commonly represented by the Cailleach Bheur. 
In Shetland, the carlin is the wife of a giant. I believe that, as a Scandinavian 
mythic figure, she later came to be fused in popular belief with the purely 
Celtic Nicnevin, the Hecate of the Gaels. As described in the Bannatyne MS., 
her cannibalistic propensities equate her with that Black Annis of the Dane 
Hills in Leicestershire, who had a bower there, and who devoured children 
(85). In the Bannatyne poem, she creates Berwick Law in the same unspeakable 
manner in which another hill is said to have been thrown up by a hag in a 
burlesque poem, The Maner of the Crying of ane Play, sometimes attributed 
to the authorship of William Dunbar. The latter is certainly a memory of a 
Highland mythic character resembling the Cailleach Bheur. 
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The gyre-carlin also resembles the glaistig in that she is sometimes accom- 
panied by a child for whom water must be left out for the purposes of bathing, 
and in the circumstance that the glaistig meddles with the spinning-wheel (86). 
Much confusion is apparent, and doubtless popular tradition associated the 
attributes of all of these figures in one common image. 

This chapter may fittingly be concluded by drawing a few comparisons 
between the fairy traditions of the Lowlands and Highlands with the intention 
of discovering whether any actual differences of importance exist between them 
or otherwise. In the Highland area we encounter a greater number of place- 
names associated with the fairies than in the Lowlands. Monoliths and sepulchral 
sites are more commonly associated with fairies. There also exists in the 
Highlands a more definite and richer tradition of leechcraft and magical 
practice connected with the elfin species than in the southern counties, while 
fairy associations with music, agriculture, and superstitions concerning plants 
and trees are also more common. 

As Nutt has indicated, it is a mistaken principle to attempt to seek for 
analogies between Celtic and Teutonic folk-lore beliefs. These are quite 
imaginary, as both cast back to a very remote common ancestry. The costumes 
of Lowland and Highland fairies are different in some accounts of them, but 
this may be explained by the circumstance that modern fairies invariably 
assume the garb of the district or country in which a tradition of them exists. 
Indeed, the oldest accounts we have respecting fairies frequently speak of them 
as being unclad. 

In the Highland area of Scotland the fairies proper are somewhat over- 
shadowed by a multiplicity of isolated types of rough and uncouth exterior 
—gruagach, glaistig, uruisg and the like—for though the Lowlands also exhibit 
such types—brownies, buckies and so forth—these solitary species are by no 
means so numerous in that region. Indeed, it may be said that this solitary and 
isolated type of fairy is more commonly to be found in the Highlands than in 
the Lowland counties. 

It might be thought that as the Highland area has drawn its superstitions 
more abundantly from Ireland than has the Lowland, that such Irish forms of 
fairy as are represented by the Tuatha Dé Danann (see Chapter V) might be 
found there in greater or less degree. However, this does not appear to be the 
case. The name of the Danann and even their salient characteristics seem to be 
almost non-existent in Highland lore. Tales referring to some of the more 
outstanding of their heroes are certainly to be met with in the Western Isles 
and in Argyllshire, while place-names associated with them crop up as far east 
as Perthshire; but these have been shown to be definitely of literary or 
legendary origin, and are in no sense connected with the fairy tradition proper. 
Nor do the fairy folk of the Highland mounds reveal any but a general resem- 
blance to those of the classical Irish sidhe in habit or dress. 

In the Lowlands, however, traces of Danann manners are occasionally to be 
met with among the fairies proper, that is those dwelling in mounds in a 
communal condition. Thus in the romance and ballad of Thomas of Ercildoun 
we find descriptions of horse-furniture and human apparel, as also the employ- 
ment of white hounds, which recall Danann usage; while in at least one Lowland 
story collected by Jamieson, that of Childe Rowland, the general mise en scéne 
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somewhat recalls that of the gorgeous interiors of the Danann mounds. But the 
former work undoubtedly draws amply upon French romantic sources which 
themselves had their origins in Danann story, while the latter is almost as 
certainly an Arthurian romance metamorphosed into a folk-tale. 

Again, fairy kings and queens are fairly commonly encountered in Lowland 
fairy tale, whereas in the Highlands they are practically absent. Indeed, when 
discovered in Highland lore, elfin majesties are demonstrably of late occurrence, 
as will be seen when we come to discuss fairy polity in general. As regards the 
tradition of what is known as “‘the friendly fairy" in Scotland, that type of fay 
who guides and rewards the well-doing and the self-respecting, this is greatly 
more widespread in the Highlands than elsewhere in the Scottish area. 'The 
type known as *'the fairy mistress" is also much more familiar to the North than 
the South, where the record of it is decidedly scanty. Indeed, one might venture 
to say that the fairy lover in the Lowlands is more usually a male, while in the 
Highlands the reverse is almost invariably the case. As regards the first, the 
Lowland ballads reveal a decided preference for male fairy lovers, the Highland 
tradition knowing little or nothing of fairy Lotharios, and generally referring to 
elfin sirens of a definitely marked description. 

It may be said with probability that such slight differences as actually 
exist between the fairy beliefs of the Lowlands and Highlands, arose out of 
comparatively late acceptances from Scandinavian lore in certain definite 
areas. This influence was not confined to the Highlands or the Lowlands, but 
was common to both. The likelihood is that in the West it came to be more 
closely fused with Celtic belief, in many cases in such a degree as to become 
inextricable, while in the East it more or less retained its salient Norse charac- 
teristics. But in both areas it was undoubtedly a secondary superimposition of 
folk-tale material upon beliefs more anciently common to the givers and 
the recipients. All this notwithstanding, it is necessary to repeat that Scottish 
fairy-lore as a whole, presents the picture of a body of belief which had attained 
a high degree of racial or territorial individuality and unmistakable originality, 
at a period not later than the middle of the fifteenth century and possibly at 
an earlier date. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FAIRIES OF WALES AND OF THE 
ISLE OF MAN 


Importance of Welsh Fairy Lore—The Bendith y Mamau—The Tylwyth Teg—Lake Fairies— 
Gwynn ap Nudd—T he Cochion, or “Red Ones" —The Pwca—The Old Woman of the Mountain— 
The Coblynau— Welsh Banshees— Fairies of the Isle of Man—The Fenodyree—T he Glashtyn 


M R. W. Evans WENTZ has reported that in none of the Celtic lands visited 

by him did enthusiam for the fairy legend and tradition appear so feeble 
as in Wales. This is, of course, to be accounted for by the spread of a type of 
education which exalts common sense above imagination and does its utmost to 
extirpate the traditional in favour of the baldly authentic and the “normal”. 
A peasantry, inspired by the new gospel of “‘enlightenment’’, conceives itself 
insulted, or at least offended when interrogated regarding the “‘superstitions”’ 
of its fathers, with the result that the legendary languishes and the blight of 
conventionality spreads and grows with extraordinary rapidity. 

But as Wirt Sikes, the American Consul in Wales at that time, indicated 
nearly seventy years ago, such a mistaken notion regarding the obsolescence of 
faerie belief has prevailed for centuries. In 1858 a writer in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis declared that a traveller might pass from one end of the Principality 
to the other without hearing a word about fairies. In the same periodical, 
eighteen years later, another writer, dealing with the subject of rough stone 
monuments in Wales, mentions that they are almost invariably associated with 
fairy tales, which the folk “‘fully believed in". Five centuries ago Chaucer was 
of opinion that the tradition of faerie had died out in England. Two centuries 
later Dryden remarked that no one ever heard of fairies in the country in his: 
time. And both were wrong, as every student of folk-lore is aware. Sikes bore 
witness that in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the same beliefs 
prevailed in Wales as have prevailed there during the past five hundred years 
and more. 

The evidence from Wales is highly important for the student of fairy 
science, for nowhere in Europe, perhaps, are so many apparently different 
fairy castes or varieties gathered into so comparatively restricted an area—the 
Bendith y Mamau, the Tylwyth Teg, the Gwyllion, not to speak of lesser types, 
the Gwragedd, or lake fairies, as well as several subsidary species. Do all of these 
represent separate classes of fairies, developed or introduced at different 
periods, or are they merely local varieties of one ancient elfin stem? The same 
phenomenon of fairy descent is to be observed in Wales as in Ireland, for the 
Welsh elves are, in part at least, descended from the gods. Just as the modern 
fairies of Ireland are the lineal descendants of the Tuatha dé Danann, so it 
would seem, the fairies of Wales are the later representatives of their British 
kindred, the Children of Don. 

At the same time a tradition appears to have prevailed that the fairies had 
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been exorcised or banished from Wales and that they would not return, for 
some generations at least (1). This belief, it may be added, is by no means 
confined to Wales, but is to be found in some other European countries as well, 
and particularly in Scotland and Ireland. 


THE BENDITH Y MAMAU 


The Bendith y Mamau, or **Mothers' Blessing", were, according to Rhys, 
familiar to the areas of Glamorganshire, Gwent and Morgannwg, and appear 
to have been prone to the elfin sport of dancing. They were wont to keep 
people awake with their music till daybreak. They were habitual kidnappers. 
From the little that is recorded of their manners and habits, they appear not to 
differ in any essential from other British fairies and I see no reason to believe 
that as has been suggested they may represent those mother goddesses known 
to the Romans as Dez Matres or Matronz, to whom altars with inscriptions 
were erected in some parts of Britain. The latter were deities of fertility and in 
some parts of Gaul and Britain may have later appeared in the guise of fairies. 
But, in Roman times, they were usually worshipped as a triad, a condition of 
which we find no signs in the stories respecting the Bendith y Mamau. Nor 
do the latter appear to be associated with the culture of the fruits of the earth, as 
the Matronz invariably were. Their name, I believe, is connected rather 
with the widespread belief that the fairies were closely identified with human 
birth than with any tradition which might imply an agricultural association. But, 
as I have said, the records concerning the Bendith y Mamau are scanty, and 
it would be unwise to dogmatize concerning their positive attributes (2). 


THE TYLWYTH TEG 


Concerning the Tylwyth Teg we are more generously informed. The name 
implies “the Fair Family" and has reference to the light pigmentation or 
fair colouring of these fays. Some traditions concerning them state positively 
that they invariably dwelt in the lakes. In South Cardigan they are occasionally 
known as Plant Rhys Dwfn, that is, *the children of Rhys the Deep", or “the 
cunning” or “shrewd”. The Rhys in question was the "'chief patriarch” of a 
mysterious stretch of land which lay between North Pembroke and Aberdaron 
in Lleyn. This race, though small, was of handsome appearance, and by the 
use of certain herbs which grew in a restricted corner of its demesne, was 
enabled to render itself invisible to its neighbours. Were a man to stand on 
the one square yard where these mystical herbs grew exclusively, he would 
be able to descry the whole range of the country of Rhys, but not otherwise. 
Its folk dwelt in towns, but journeyed occasionally to Cardigan to purchase 
supplies, the prices of which they raised exorbitantly. They were honest and 
resolute in character, were great traders and possessed extraordinary wealth. 
No traitor could dwell among them. But the rapacity of the farmers of Cardigan 
was aroused by their careless affluence, and unreasonable prices were demanded 
for produce, so that the Plant Rhys, disgusted at such an exhibition of greed, 
took offence and dealt with them no more. 

A variant of this legend is supplied by Howell’s Cambrian Superstitions 
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(pp. 9-10) in which the fairies are said to have regularly attended the markets 
of Milford Haven and Laugharne, localities which were reached by them 
through a subterranean gallery at the bottom of the sea. It is worthy of note 
that the appellation of Plant Rhys Dwfn, appears to have been employed in 
speaking of the Tylwyth Teg in other parts of Wales as well as in Cardigan, as 
a communication to The Brython (Vol. II, p. 20) records. 

The Tylwyth Teg seem to have appeared and behaved very much as do 
other British fairies. They were small folk, they visited the hearths of the 
peasantry, which were swept clean for them after supper, while water was left 
for them to wash in by the fire-side. They “brought sweethearts for the young 
women" and, as a gratuity, left pieces of money on the hob. Occasionally they 
disported themselves in dancing in large and splendidly attired companies on 
the hill-sides. The mountains of Dyfed were among their favourite rendezvous. 
Their music exercised an uncanny fascination. They lured young people into 
their circles to join them in the dance, and it was a task both difficult and 
dangerous to rescue these from their enchantments. 

But traditions respecting the Tylwyth Teg vary considerably in respect of 
the several neighbourhoods which they were believed to haunt. In some 
districts they were described as being of dwarfish proportions; in others as 
larger and more robust. The general idea seems to have prevailed that they were 
great thieves, more particularly of cheese and butter, and that they were much 
given to the kidnapping of children. T'hey were addicted to the chase and were 
usually mounted upon grey horses. Some division of opinion is to be found 
concerning the possibility of the existence of a second type of Tylwyth Teg 
dwelling underground and somewhat resembling the Irish Tuatha Dé Danann. 
The essential difference appears to me to consist in the circumstance that 
mound-dwelling fairies, prone to a certain magnificence in apparel and 
accoutrement, and with a tendency to hunting, differ to some extent from 
those who are regarded by tradition as dwelling in a mysterious overseas 
neighbourhood which, as we shall see when we come to discuss the question of 
Fairyland, was really a home of the gods. Fairies of this mound-dwelling and 
equestrian type are to be found equally in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 'The 
pixies of the West of England and the fairies of the Isle of Man were also 
equestrian, but in order to indulge this taste they usually borrowed the horses 
of human farmers. But there is no record, so far as I am aware, that the pechs 
of Scotland engaged in horsemanship (3). At the same time, the Tuatha Dé 
Danann of Ireland were certainly an equestrian caste of fairies or supernaturals, 
as the sagas concerning them make plain. These sagas speak of them more as 
gods rather than fairies. Little or nothing, however, is said of horses or horse- 
manship in those tales which treat of the life and background of the overseas 
paradise. In view of these considerations, the problem of differentiating 
between the original status of the mound fairies and the Tuatha Dé 
presents great difficulties. That these types became fused in the popular imagi- 
nation after the Tuatha Dé lost their godhead and were reduced to the status of 
fairies is, however, clear enough. The mound fairies were probably the discarded 
gods or tutelars of an earlier race than that which adored the Tuatha Dé Danann. 

Edmund Jones, also known as “the prophet Jones", a dissenting minister 
who lived in Pontypool, Monmouthshire, in the fourth quarter ofthe eighteenth 
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century, in his Geographical, Historical and Religious Account of the Parish of 
Aber ystruth, in the County of Monmouth, an exceedingly rare work printed at 
Trevecka, in 1779, alludes to the fairies both as Bendith eu Mammau and 
Tylwyth Tegg and records many incidents associated with them. He does not 
appear to distinguish between them, however, and under the latter designation 
identifies them with the spirits of the dead who had not found salvation (4). 

Edward Davies of “Druidic” fame, relates a singular story concerning the 
Tylwyth Teg. In the mountains near Brecknock, he says, is a small lake, in a 
rock near which stood a door which was found open on a certain day each year, 
perhaps on May Day. If anyone could muster up sufficient courage to enter by: 
it, he was conducted by way of a secret passage to an island in the centre of the 
lake, where he found himself in an enchanting garden, inhabited by the 
Tylwyth Teg and replete with fruits and flowers. Here the visitor was regaled 
with luscious fruits, while, surrounded by blossoms of unearthly beauty, he 
listened to exquisite music. In the course of his sojourn there the secrets of 
futurity were divulged to him. It was stipulated, however, that he must not 
carry away anything from this paradise, which was well-nigh invisible from 
the shores of the lake. On one such occasion, however, ‘‘a sacrilegious wretch” 
bore away a particularly gorgeous bloom with which he had been presented. 
As soon as he regained the mainland, the blossom vanished and his senses for- 
sook him. After this example of human perfidy, the 7 ylwyth Teg refrained from 
throwing open the door in future, although their music was still imperfectly 
heard on the adjacent shores. It is further recorded that a later attempt to 
make contact with this mysterious enclave was followed by the appearance of 
a terrible spectre, who announced that, were it repeated, the entire valley 
would be submerged. The resemblance of the story to the legend of the Fall of 
Man is obvious enough, though it is scarcely necessary to credit it with a 
Biblical origin when similar tales from aboriginal sources which certainly owe 
nothing to Scriptural associations are recalled (5). 


LAKE FAIRIES 


Unlike the fairies of other parts of Britain, numbers of the Welsh elves 
appear to have had their dwellings in mountain lakes, and regarding these, 
tales of a very distinct type are told. The plot of such stories usually assumes 
some such form as follows: A widow has an only son, who tends her cattle. 
While so engaged, he espies a beautiful damsel drifting on the surface of a 
neighbouring lake. He offers her food, usually bread and cheese, and when she 
draws near, offers to lay hold on her. She eludes his grasp, making some ironic 
comments on the quality of the fare he offers, finally returning to the lake, in 
which she disappears. The youth acquaints his mother with the adventure, and 
she advises him to take some unbaked dough with him on the morrow, as the 
hard-baked bread which he proferred her must have acted as a magical barrier 
of some sort between him and the lady. Once more he encounters the lake 
fairy, who on this occasion is equally unimpressed by his unbaked bread, but 
looks upon him not unkindly. The youth’s mother now suggests that as a last 
expedient he should offer her bread but slightly baked. This the damsel 
accepts, and consents to become his bride on condition that he treats her kindly. 
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But should he give her “‘three causeless blows" she will be compelled to leave 
him for ever. The damsel's father, a species of lacustrine Neptune or triton, 
now appears, accompanied by another daughter, and consents to the union, 
provided that the youth can distinguish between the two maidens, who seem to 
be perfect counterparts of each other. But as the young man is trying to make 
up his mind, one of them thrusts her foot forward, and by that token he knows 
her for his inamorata. He receives numerous sheep and cattle with the fairy 
maiden as a dowry, and the pair go to reside at a farm, where they live happily 
for several years, and become the parents of three sons. But one day as they are 
about to attend a christening, the lady’s husband asks her to fetch a horse from 
an adjoining field, which she agrees to do if he will bring her gloves, which she 
had left in the house. Returning with the gloves, he finds that she has not yet 
caught the horse, whereupon he slaps her gently on the shoulder with one of the 
gauntlets. She reminds him that he must not strike her upon any pretext. On 
another occasion, he places his hand on her shoulder, when again she warns 
him. Years pass, and it seems that the warnings have been efficacious and that 
the third “blow” would never be given. But the fairy wife shocks her husband 
by laughing immoderately on the occasion of a funeral, at which he nudges her 
angrily, bidding her to cease her ill-timed mirth. With a wild cry, she hastens 
away, rounds up her cattle, and disappears with them in the waters of the 
lake (6). 

In the above version of the story, which appears as a part of the legend of 
The Physicians of Mydfai, a traditional caste of Welsh mediciners, it is added 
that the sons of the fairy lady, seeking for their mother, encountered her at a 
place known as Dol Howel, on which occasion she informed them that it was 
their mission to become public healers, at the same time furnishing them with 
a bag containing medical prescriptions. On still other occasions she kept tryst 
with them for the purpose of revealing to them the properties of certain 
medicinal plants and herbs. Later, they became famous leeches, and attained 
rank and wealth. The lake associated with this story is that known as the Fan 
Lake, or Llyn y Fan Fach, in Carmarthenshire. I may add that the gift of a 
““medicine-bag”’ recalls the traditional gift of a ‘“‘medicine-bundle”’ to the hero 
by the mythical bear-woman or beaver of North American Indian tale (7). 
Variants of this tradition are furnished by Wirt Sikes in his British Goblins. The 
first scarcely differs from that contained in The Physicians of Mydfai. In the 
second, a young farmer tempts the lake damsel with gifts of bread and cheese (8). 

Another tale is also recorded of a lake known as “Llyn Elferch” and scarcely 
differs from the “standard” version as given above. Other variants collected 
by Rhys make it clear that the original story in some districts had become 
confused with an incident common in fairy folk-tale, that the mortal husband 
must not strike his fairy spouse with iron (9). These lake fairies, says Rhys, 
appear in places to have been regarded as one and the same with the Tylwyth 
Teg; but whether they have merely been confounded with them by popular 
hearsay or otherwise is certainly by no means clear. 

Another outstanding tale connected with the lake fairies is that associated 
with the bottomless pool of Corwrion, in Gwynedd. A neighbouring farmer 
espoused a fairy who dwelt in this pool, but one day, as they were engaged in 
catching a pony, she called to her husband to throw her a halter. Instead of 
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doing so, he threw her a bridle with an iron bit, which struck her, when she at 
once flew off and plunged into the pool. At least one version of this story makes 
her fly off in the shape of a water-hen. The name of this fairy, or those who 
resemble her in the several variants of the tale, is usually Belene, or, sometimes, 
the more modern sounding “Penelope” (10). The tale of the fairy wife struck 
by iron has its medieval supplement in the story of Brechnock Mere, furnished 
by Walter Mapes (11). Hartland believed the Lady of the Fan Lake to have 
been “a pagan divinity”. The fact that she bequeaths the art of medicine to 
her sons fortifies such a theory, but, if a divinity she is, she is certainly one of 
a decidedly primitive character, if we are to judge from similar tales of the 
kind narrated by people in a comparatively low state of development— 
which implies that her legend is probably one of most venerable standing. 

A legend hailing from the neighbourhood of Llanberis tells how a farmer 
lured a fairy maiden out of a lake by means of an apple, seized her and held her 
fast. Her father rendered her up to her mortal lover on the understanding that 
he must never strike her with steel or with clay. One day the man and his 
elfin spouse were engaged in planting an apple sapling, when by accident he 
chanced to strike her with a spadeful of earth. Later, by ill hap, he struck her 
with the traditional bridle-bit, on which she fled back to her watery home. 

The lake-fairies of Wales are by some authorities associated or identified 
with the Plant Annwn, that is the “Children of Annwn”, the underworld Hades 
or Abyss, which in Welsh tradition is thought of as the realm of Gwyn ap Nudd, 
the Fairy King. They are also known as Gwraged Annwn, ‘“The Dames of Annwn", 
who, arrayed in green and accompanied by their hounds, engaged in the 
pursuit of human souls (12). These resemble the Sluagh of Scotland. They 
haunt especially the lonely lakes on the mountain heights, which, says legend, 
are the avenues of communication with the realm of Annwn. They are also 
thought to dwell in the fabled submerged city which lies at the bottom of the 
Crumlyn Lake, near Briton Ferry. Occasionally a farmer might succeed 
in catching one of their milk-white kine, an act which usually brought him 
immediate prosperity, owing to the abundance of milk furnished by these 
supernatural creatures. But, should he attempt to butcher the animal, the 
fairies would at once summon it back to their watery home, with all its progeny, 
leaving the farmer a ruined man (13). 


GWYN AP NUDD 


An important figure in Welsh fairy lore is Gwyn ap Nudd, once one of the 
Children of Don, the Brythonic deities of Welsh tradition, and later King of the 
Fairies and seemingly Lord of the Dead. He was thus anciently associated 
with Annwn, the dwelling-place of the departed, which, according to one 
school of Celtic scholarship, is a species of Hades, while to another it is rather a 
country of delight, resembling the Irish Tir-nan-Og. Like Arthur, he is the 
leader of the Wild Hunt, and, with the Cwn Annwn, or Hounds of Hades, white 
of body and red of ear, he sweeps across the hills on tempestuous nights to track 
down the souls of the newly dead, precisely as did the Sluagh of Scotland. And 
not in the Principality alone is he celebrated as a night-rider, for in North 
Devon his legend appears to have taken local root in connection with the “Yeth”? 
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or “Yell” Hounds, which in the Dartmoor area are known as the “Wish” 
Hounds. These are the transformed spirits of unbaptized children. All have 
affinities with the ‘‘Gabriel’s Hounds” of Yorkshire and County Durham, and 
are not unknown in other English shires, particulary Norfolk and Gloucester- 
shire, while it is almost unnecessary to add, Cornwall shares the same legend 
with Dartmoor (14). 

An early Welsh missionary, St. Collen, overheard two men conversing on 
the subject of Gwn, observing that he was King of Annwn and of the fairies. 
The saint bitterly declared that Gwyn and his associates were merely demons, 
thus voicing the doctrines of the Church, desirous of spreading a damaging 
propaganda unfavourable to the ancient pagan fairy faith. The meeting took 
place near Glastonbury Tor, and his shocked listeners warned St. Collen that 
he would be brought to book for his rash statements. A little later a messenger 
knocked at his door and summoned him to the peak of the Tor, where, he was 
informed, Gwyn himself wished to speak with him. Unafraid, he climbed to 
the summit which, he found, was occupied by a splendid castle. He was received 
by Gwyn in state, and was invited to share his banquet. But St. Collen retorted 
that he did not eat the leaves of trees, of which he believed fairy food to be 
composed, and producing a phial of holy water, sprinkled it generously about 
him, whereupon the fairy castle and its gorgeously attired denizens instantly 
vanished (15). 

Rhys remarks that the fairies of the Pennant district of Carnarvonshire were 
rather taller than the general height of fairyhood, with light, or even flaxen 
hair, and clear blue eyes. In other words, they seem to have had a decidedly 
"Aryan" appearance, nor would they permit a person of dark complexion to 
approach them. The people of the Pennant Valley were sometimes twitted by 
their neighbours on the score of their fairy ancestry, so that within recent 
generations brawls over this sore subject were not infrequent at the local fairs. 
On the other hand, as Rhys says, “whole groups of the fairy population are 
sometimes described as being ugly" (16). But odd enclaves or “preserves” 
of fairies crop up in many parts of the Principality, revealing the results of 
culture-mixing through the intrusion of racial groups, for where men settle, so 
do ied fairies, and as men are, it is usual for their fairies to be, psychologically 
at least. 


THE COCHION, OR RED ONES 


A tradition survives in Merionethshire respecting a certain race of folk 
known as the Cochion, or “Red ones”, who were noted for their strength and 
pugnacity, and who, in the middle of the sixteenth century, inhabited the 
afforested tract known as Coed y Dugoed Mawr, or “The Great Dark Wood”. 
They were regarded with fear by their neighbours, and are said to have 
survived until about a century ago. “In some old cottages in Cemaes there are 
scythes put in the chimneys to prevent their entrance." But we geta clearer view 
of the actual character of these dubious folk when we learn that they were 
known as “Y Gwyllied Cochion", that is, “the Red Fairies”. “They built no 
houses and practised few of the arts of civilized life. They possessed great 
powers over the arrow and the stone and never missed their mark." At last, 
a certain John Wynn ap Meredydd, along with a local dignitary, Baron Owen, 
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feeling that their tyranny over the surrounding countryside should receive its 
due chastisement, fell upon them on Christmas night, 1534, and hanged upwards 
of a hundred of them. The remnant vowed a terrible vengeance against Baron 
Owen, and on a later day, while that noble was on his way to the Montgomery 
Sessions, they set an ambush for him and slew him. Some of their descendants 
were said to be living in Llangarig so recently as the year 1852 (17). The 
likelihood is that the legend of this band of outlaws was transformed into a tale 
of evilly disposed fairies through the alchemy of popular tradition. But the 
historicity of the account seems to be feeble and it may well be that the folk in 
question were actually of Fáerie, as their name appears to indicate. 


THE PWCA 


If we seek for those classes of fairy beings in Wales who in some ways may 
be regarded as non-communal and more or less isolated, we shall discover not a 
few. Among the more important is the bwea’r trwyn, or “the bogie of the nose", 
as Rhys translates it, who appears to be one and the same with that goblin 
described by Wirt Sikes as the pwca, or pooka, whom he equates with the 
English Puck. Rhys identifies him as a domestic spirit of the same class as 
brownie, but otherwise is hazy as to his attributes. Sikes recounts one or two 
stories which reveal him as being of the same class as brownie. Bowls of fresh 
milk and slices of bread were taken by a servant-girl to a certain spot where he 
could find them. When she herself partook of the fare before leaving it in the 
accustomed place, he forbore from eating the remainder, and the offending 
maid was later chastised by the pwea severely. Occasionally the fwca takes the 
character of *will-o'-the-wisp". A famous pwea haunted the Trwyn Farm in the 
parish of Mynyddyslwyn. He had previously dwelt at Pantygasseg, but was 
conveyed to his new abode in a jug of barm, in which he had taken refuge. 
He appears to be the same as the bwbach, who possesses all the traits of brownie 
and not a few of the poltergeist. A bwbach in Cardigan pestered a Baptist 
minister so sadly, jerking the stool from under him as he engaged in prayer and 
frightening him by assuming the likeness of his double, that at length he was 
compelled to quit the neighbourhood (18). 

It was probably a fairy of this kind who, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
haunted the houses of Stephen Wiriet and William Not in Penbroch, casting 
dirt at the inmates, making rents in their clothes and jeering at them (19). 
Gerald also tells of a similar sprite who frequented the dwelling of Elidore 
Stakepole in the same province. Though loyal to the family, he resented any 
reference to religion, in which he resembled a certain Scottish brownie already 
alluded to. He claimed to be the son of an incubus and a woman of the parish, 
as did Robin Goodfellow. His assumption of the office of steward in Stakepole's 
household is quite in keeping with his other brownie-like traits, for brownie, in 
some of the legends which concern him, governs the establishment and reports 
the shortcomings of the servants to his master. The place of retreat of this 
Welsh sprite was “near a mill and a pool of water”, the customary haunts of 
brownie, glaistig and vough (20). 

Harking back to the Will-o’-the-wisp or Jack o Lanthorn type of fairy, 
Sikes alludes to the ellylldan as a species of elf corresponding to this class. He 
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haunted marshy ground, into which he led belated wayfarers. Sikes mentions 
one “Iolo the Bard”, as having encountered such a sprite dancing and flickering 


across a valley (21). 


THE OLD WOMAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


Sikes also alludes at some length to the Gwyllion, “‘female fairies of frightful 
characteristics who haunt lonely roads and lead night wanderers astray”. I 
can find nothing about this type in the pages of Rhys, but as “the Prophet 
Jones” and Charles Squire both allude to them, there can be no question 
as to the authenticity of the belief concerning them. Sikes remarks that they 
take on a more distinct individuality as “the Old Woman of the Mountain", ` 
who haunted Llanhyddel Mountain in Monmouthshire. She assumed the guise 
of a poor old creature with an oblong four-cornered hat and ash-coloured 
garments, her apron thrown across her shoulder, who carried a pot or wooden 
vessel such as milk is fetched in. She invariably preceded the spectator, crying 
*wow-up!" Those who beheld this apparition would be sure to lose their way, 
no matter how familiar it might be to them. Her cry sounded now close at hand, 
now far distant. No matter how one hastened, he could never make up with her, 
but usually concluded his chase in a bog. If he drew a knife, she vanished 
instanter. 

Occasionally the Gwyllion entered the houses of the folk of Aberystruth 
during foul weather, and were grudgingly made welcome, because of the 
terror they inspired. Clean water was set out for them and all iron or steel 
implements were removed. Otherwise, householders were apt to receive injury 
from the vindictive hags of the hills. A certain Evan Thomas, who encountered 
them on Bedwellty Mountain, told how they executed a fantastic dance round 
him to the music of a bugle-horn winding in the air above him. He drew his 
knife, whereupon they instantly vanished. The Gwyllion recall the glaistig of 
the Scottish Highlands in their general ferocity and fear of cold steel (22). 


THE GOBLYNAU 


The term Coblynau is applied in Wales to the pigmy fairies who are supposed 
to work in the mines—the equivalents of the Cornish “Knockers”. Indeed the 
Welsh word holds the meaning of “knocker”, in which it equates with polter- 
geist. In some districts they are also thought of as the guardians of treasure. 
They are described as being about eighteen inches in height and excessively 
ugly, yet it is said they are most friendly disposed to the working miner, of 
whose costume theirs is “a grotesque imitation". Indeed, they are equipped 
with miniature hammers, picks and lamps, and toil busily loading ore in 
buckets, turning tiny windlasses, and hammering away at the lode—but al! 
without accomplishing anything. The retreat of the Cobl ynau is not, however, 
in those mines worked by mortals, but in fairy mines, or so “the Prophet 
Jones" informs us. He relates that one William Evans of Hafodafel, while 
crossing the Beacon Mountain early one morning, passed a fairy coal mine 
where all hands were busily at work, hewing the coal, filling sacks with it, and 
packing these on the backs of diminutive horses. Yet not a sound could he 
hear, and no coal mine was known to exist in that locality. Occasionally, and 
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when not at work, the Coblynau disported themselves in the fields. At such 
times they seem to have worn red jackets and, as head-dresses, handkerchiefs 
spotted with yellow. “And a strange circumstance was that although they were 
almost as big as ordinary men, yet they had unmistakably the appearance 
of dwarfs, and one could call them nothing but dwarfs.” One of these sprites 
seen in the parish of Bodfari, was hairy, with “a grim copper-coloured 
countenance and a fierce look” (23). 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1754 is to be found a curious letter from a 
Welsh mine-owner, who describes the mine-fairies of Cardiganshire as “a kind 
of good natured impalpable people, not to be seen, but heard, and who seem 
to us to work in the mines, that is to say, they are types or forerunners of working 
in mines, as dreams are of some accidents which happen to us”. The idea here 
set forth, and the verbiage in which it is couched, so closely resemble those of 
the Rev. Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle concerning fairies (penned some fifty-five 
years before this communication was written) as to excite remark. In some 
quarters it appears to have been the fashion to regard fairies as the doubles of 
human beings, who enact man’s life and actions in a mysterious sphere of their 
own, phantasms of the human upon another plane. Nor does this belief seem 
foreign to that of the Egyptians respecting the ka, or ''astral body" of man, 
an idea which certainly found its way into later Neoplatonic philosophy. But 
it is also to be encountered in the lore of savage and barbarous peoples through- 
out the world, and its appearance in Britain is probably due to descent from a 
common human superstition vastly older than anything Egyptian. 

Our Welsh mine-owner proceeds to relate that before the discovery of the 
Esgair y Mwyn mine in Cardiganshire, these little folk wrought hard by day 
and night, and that their operations were heard by numerous bystanders. Once 
the mine had been discovered, however, they were heard no more. At Lwyn 
Lwyd mine their labours were so riotously carried out that they scared away 
some of the younger miners. But once the ore was struck, they ceased and fell 
silent, as in the former case. 


WELSH BANSHEES 


Welsh tradition retains the legend of at least two spirits of the banshee type. 
The cyhiraeth comes in a dark mist to the window of a person about to die, 
flapping her wings against the glass, and repeating his or her name. In guise 
she is even more repellent than the banshee herself. Her locks are tangled and 
knotted, her teeth are long and black, she displays shrivelled arms. Sir John 
Rhys believed her to be an ancestral spirit. (Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx, 
PP. 453-55.) Like the banshee, she gives forth a wailing noise in the night before 
a death or burial. “‘Its first cry is strong, its second lower, its third still lower and 
soft. If one hears the cyhiraeth and then proceeds to the death-bed, he will hear 
the dying man’s moans precisely like those he heard from the cyhiraeth." This 
spirit especially infested the twelve parishes in the hundred of Inis Cenin, which 
lies on the south-east side of the River Towy on the sea-coast of Glamorganshire. 
Her moaning, accompanied by floating lights, precedes a wreck. Occasionally 
she passes through a village by night, groaning and rattling the window-shutters, 
She invariably appears before the visitation of an epidemic. 
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Another Welsh spirit of the banshee kind is the gwrach y rhibyn, or “hag of 
the dribble”. Her appearance is almost similar to that of the cyhiraeth and like 
her she utters a dreadful keening. Occasionally she appears on a mountainside, 
or at cross-roads, or near a sheet of water, which she splashes with her hands. 
Sometimes this spirit appears as a male. A man who had seen it at Llandaff told 
Wirt Sikes that it looked like a horrible old woman, with long, red hair, a face 
like chalk and great tusk-like teeth. He said: “It’s not these new families that 
the gwrach y rhibyn ever troubles, sir, it’s the old stock". The “‘hag”’ is said to be 
the wife of the mythical power Avagddu, a word which implies lordship over 
death, and so she may justly be equated with the badb, the wife of Teathur, the 
Irish death-god. She has also been described as rising out of swamps and creeks, 
and haunting ruined castles, as ‘‘a banshee, an ancestral spectre". That birds 
are also associated with “warnings” in Wales, as is the crow or raven in Scotland 
and Ireland, is revealed by the tradition concerning the aderyn y corph, which 
chirps at the doors of persons fated to die. (Rhys Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx, 
pp. 81, 453 and Wirt Sikes British Goblins p. 216.) 

In this chapter, as in the sections dealing with the other British countries, I 
have sought to provide only a general view of the Welsh fairy tribes, leaving 
the questions of their height, costume and so forth, for discussion in the chapter 
which deals with these attributes in respect to the elfin population of these 
islands in a general manner. In the other sections which deal with the fairy 
life, kidnapping, Fairyland and so forth, numerous allusions to the fairies of 
Wales will also be made. 


FAIRIES OF THE ISLE OF MAN 


Some account must now be given of the fairies of the Isle of Man, a province 
peculiarly rich in elfin lore. The fairies of Man are known as sleih beggey or 
"little folk", but the name is certainly, so far as its first part is concerned, 
cognate with the Scottish Gaelic Sluagh. Another name for them is ferrishyn. 
It is singular that Rhys should have derived this term from ‘‘the English word 
fairies”. In doing so, he had probably in mind the expression “‘farisees”, or 
“Pharisees”, a term used to denote the fairies in Suffolk. But it is plain that both 
this and ferrishyn are derived from the Gaelic fear sidhean (fear-sheen) “fairy 
men". They were great horsemen, borrowing the nags of farmers, they haunted 
the dwellings of the people, especially insisting upon the provision of clean 
water for purposes of bathing. They were habitual kidnappers of children. They 
lured folks to their lairs by means of exquisite music and were greatly addicted 
to hunting. They purloined human property, which was thought to have been 
mislaid, but invariably returned it, and transported mortals to distant places, 
A certain man thought he saw a number of schoolboys playing and leaping over 
some stones in a field, and was about to reprimand them for their absence from 
school, when they vanished. They were the elves of the island. In short the 
Manx fairies behaved very much as other British fairies did (24). i 

A man in Dalby used to find them making a fire in his kitchen, and occasion- 
ally when paying such visits, they invited human guests to share their repasts. 
Another man who chanced to enter a fairy hall by accident, saw there several 
people whom he knew by sight who had been adbucted by the elves, and was 
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warned by these persons not to partake of fairy food or drink in that place. 
The Manx sleih beggey maintained packs of fairy hounds, which seem to have 
pursued living people rather than the dead. A fisherman who was chased by 
these dogs was shot by an elfin bolt aimed by one of their masters, and lay ill 
for six months (25). A writer in Choice Notes (selected from Notes and Queries), 
states that fairies in Man were seen to hop from trees. A man took one home 
for a doll, and became very ill, but on the advice of a woman, he returned it where 
found, and then quite recovered” (26). 

At the season of Hollantide (11th November) the */Hogmen", that is 
Hillmen, or elves, removed their quarters and a general "*flitting" took place. 
These spirits appear to have roamed over the countryside and were greatly 
dreaded. They were propitiated with gifts of fruit (27). On May eve, the Manx 
folk climbed the hills and set fire to the gorse to scare away the fairies (28). 


THE FENODYREE 


Perhaps the most outstanding fairy form in Man, however, is the fenodyree, 
or as the name is occasionally spelt phynnodderee. “The Manx brownie”, says 
Rhys, “‘is called the fend yree", and he goes on to describe this type as a hirsute 
and clumsy creature who threshed corn and assisted in domestic duties. ‘“He 
seems”, continues the great Welsh traditionalist, “to provide a link between the 
Scots brownie and the old English lubber-fiend” (29). Creegan in his Manx 
Dictionary translates the word fenod yree as “‘one who has hair for stockings or 
hose", or who is “‘like a satyr”. “It’s hair is its covering." Rhys reduces it to its 
elements fynney hairy" and oashyr "stockings", that is “hose”, the last word 
being, he believes, of Norse origin. Miss Sophia Morrison also equated the 
fenodyree with the Scottish brownie (30). In the Manx Bible the word *'satyr" 
is rendered fenodyree (Isaiah xxxiv, 14). 

“I am not sure," says Rhys, writing of the fenodyree, whose name, he says, 
should be pronounced fün-ó -dür-i, that there were more than one in Man— 
I have never heard him spoken of in the plural, but two localities at least are 
assigned to him, namely a farm called Ballachrink, in Colby, in the south, and 
a farm called Lanjaghan, in the parish of Conchan, near Douglas." The same 
kind of stories appear to have been told of him in both localities. They relate 
to the leaving of clothes for the spirit, who, after expressing his annoyance, 
quitted the steading, betaking himself to Glen Rushen, a retired valley, some 
miles to the south of Peel (31). 

Train, in his Account of the Isle of Man, somewhat elaborates the legend of 
the fenodyree, whose name he spells in the older manner. He is said to have been 
a fairy who was expelled from elfin society because of his partiality for a pretty 
Manx maid who dwelt in a bower beneath ‘‘the blue tree of Glen Aldyn". His 
wooing necessitated his absence from the fairy Court during the Re hollys vooar 
yn ouyr or harvest moon, for which dereliction of social duty “he was 
condemned to remain in the Isle of Man till doomsday in a wild form, 
covered with long shaggy hair". He assists farmers, driving home the sheep or 
cutting and gathering the hay, if he sees a storm coming on. On one occasion 
he transported great stones which could not be raised by mortal might for the 
purpose of building a gentleman’s mansion near Snafield mountain. The 
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gentleman, to reward his labours, left out some clothes for him, which, as is usual 
with his kind, he rejected and departed forthwith. “The old people say “There 
has not been a merry world since he lost his ground’”’ (32). “The luck of the 
house," says William Harrison, in his Mona Miscellany, “is said to depart for 
ever with the offended Phynnod-deree”’ (33). 


THE GLASHTYN 


Rhys alludes to a Manx spirit of the brownie class known as the glashtyn, 
whom Kelley, in his Manx Dictionary describes as “a goblin, an imaginary 
animal which rises out of the water". Some of his local informants, says Rhys, 
“confused the glashtyn with the Manx brownie", by which, I take it, he means 
the fenodyree. Others, again, were quite certain that the glashtyn had nothing 
human about it. On another page he says: “‘It is difficult to draw any hard and 
fast line between the glashiyn and the fenodyree, or even the water-bull, so much 
alike do they seem to have been regarded" (34). But we may assume that this 
implies the water-bull or horse in his form of a Manx *'kelpie", that is an 
enchanted animal capable of assuming human shape, as the kelpie certainly was, 
and we can, I think, here trace a popular confusion of spirits once decidedly 
separate—a confusion evident in the statement of Kelly. Fenodyree, as brownie, 
is unlikely to have wooed and won a mortal maid, whereas in the form of 
kelpie humanized he may well have done so, as did many a Scottish kelpie. 
Only, we find nothing about fenodyree as a kelpie or water-horse anywhere in 
Manx story. Glasht yn, says Rhys, is certainly Celtic, as related Highland forms 
glaistig and glaisrig, reveal. 

Mr. C. Roeder tells us that there were male and female glashtyns, and that 
the former were redoubtable ‘‘ladykillers”, which would seem to stress their 
resemblance to kelpie. He quotes a story respecting them, which, as we shall see, 
J. F. Campbeil had collected in the Isle of Man (35). Miss M. G. W. Peacock 
described the glashtyn as a water-horse, resembling the tatter-foal of Lincolnshire, 
in doing which, I think, she made no allowance for popular confusion (36). 
But she says nothing of fenodyree in this shape, and none of his legends allude 
to him as assuming it, which reveals that confusion has certainly taken place. 
The myths of fenodyree and glashtyn have obviously been overlaid by a later 
Norse legend of the kelpie, which was undoubtedly a Scandinavian form. 

As I have said, J. F. Campbell collected a story concerning the glashtyn, 
which he calls the glashan, from a woman who lived near the Calf of Man, 
during his visit to the island. An old man forgot to put the sheep in the fold, and 
sent his son to do so. The lad found a year-old lamb in the fold “playing the 
mischief with them". This was the glashan. The glashan had taken this disguise 
in order to disturb the folk. The glashans were exceptionally strong, and were 
capable of threshing a whole stack in a single night. They were, said Campbell’s 
informant, fond of “running after women". One of them caught a girl, clutching 
her dress. For some reason he squatted on the ground and fell asleep, whereupon 
the girl cut away the portion of the dress he held and made her escape. When the 
glashan awoke, he threw the piece of stuff in his grasp over his shoulder, repeat- 
ing certain words at the same time. One night the old cottar previously men- 
tioned sent all the women to bed, and dressing himself in female attire, sat down 
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by the fire and began to spin. Some young glashans entered the house and spoke 
to him. But an old glashan who remained outside, was aware of the man's 
identity and refrained from entering the house. The old man threw some 
lighted turf over the young glashans and burned them badly, so that they 
quitted the place in haste, and in the future the cottagers were not vexed with 
them any more (37). 

As Campbell remarks, this tale closely resembles others told in the Scottish 
Highlands about the brollachan, and the fuath; but its more exact analogues, 
as the reader will know, are with the uruisg, concerning whom precisely similar 
stories are told. Campbell adds that the glashanseems to have haunted neighbour- 
ing farms in this particular district “till within a very late period". He wore 
no clothes and was covered with hair. That his relationship with the fenod yree 
is particularly close can scarcely be questioned. Perhaps the resemblance 
betwixt the two forms is much the same as that between brownie and the 
uruisg; which is to say that both are, in all probability, referable to an earlier 
common form. It appears positive, however, that these spirits were not originally 
one and the same with kelpie, which has become confused with them. Both had 
an aqueous habitat; but, as I have said, kelpie is most definitely of Scandinavian 
provenance, although in some Norse tales he has the attributes of brownie (38). 
The likelihood is that in the Isle of Man, Celtic stories concerning the fendoyree 
and the glashtyn became confused with Norse tales relating to kelpie, although 
we must not cast aside the suggestion of Rhys that fendoyree may be a spirit of 
Norse “extraction” (39). 


CHAPTER V 


THE FAIRIES OF IRELAND 


The Tuatha Dé Danann—The Formorians—The Sluagh in Ireland—The Banshee—Babd— 
Morrigan—The Bean-nighe 


Te subject of Irish fairyhood is of the first importance to the study of the 
fairy tradition of the British area as a whole. Not only is it much richer in 
materials and more extensively documented than the fairy lore of England or 
Scotland, but it presents important analogies with these which cast light upon 
the nature of several British elfin topics, and on the question of the origins of 
the belief in fairy spirits within the British “‘archipelago’’. 

I am aware of no modern work which treats of the fairy belief of Ireland in 
an exclusive and definite manner. Books dealing with Irish fairy-tales and folk- 
traditions respecting fairies abound, but nowhere, so far as my acquaintance 
with the elfin tradition of Ireland carries me, have I encountered what might 
be described as a plain and workmanlike summary of its outlines. This I will 
endeavour to supply to the best of my ability. In doing so, I at once admit that 
I am handicapped by the fact that I am not a native of the country the fairy 
lore of which I hope to present more or less adequately, and I must add that 
I do not seek in any way to asperse the more than admirable work which of 
late years has been done in collecting the materials of Irish folk-lore. In any 
case, I am concerned in this chapter only with what must be a précis of the 
major details of the subject, set forth in such a manner that the “general 
reader" may grasp its principles readily without having to grope his way through 
the multitudinous records of learned societies and the almost equally numerous 
translations of ancient texts. If I fail in this endeavour, my lack of success will 
probably inspire some more knowledgeable authority to make good its deficiencies 
and to furnish those interested in British folk-lore with a more accurate and 
useful sketch of the groundwork of Irish fairy belief. 

Leaving Irish fairy nomenclature for discussion in Chapter VII, where it 
will be reviewed along with the other British Celtic titles of elfin spirits, I will 
turn at once to the consideration of what appears to me as a natural division of 
Irish fairy types. The first, and by far the most important, is that known to 
Irish lore as the Tuatha Dé Danann, a title which is usually translated *' People 
of the goddess Danu”, the numerous details concerning whom appear to me to 
compose a separate tradition of faify record. The second refers to fairy-like 
beings of an older and perhaps aboriginal type, the Fomorians and other 
spirits, which may perhaps embrace such isolated forms as gruagach, cluricane 
banshee and phooka. We also discover the Sluagh in Ireland, as in Scotland, 


and consequently must consider their position and relationships to the other 
forms alluded to. 
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THE TUATHA DE DANANN 


The Book of the Dun Cow, the oldest manuscript in the Irish tongue, written 
by Maelmuiri, son of the son of Conn na m-Bacht, who died in 1106 A.D., 
states that the origin of the Tuatha Dé Danann is unknown, but that the learned 
are of opinion that they were a part of those exiles who were driven out of 
heaven. This may imply that they were regarded as deities originally associated 
with the upper spheres, or it may be a garbling of the Christian myth of 
Lucifer and the Fallen Angels. Again, it may refer to some such analogous 
myth as that of the Greek Titans, who were cast into the depths of Tartarus by 
the superior and later gods. In The Book of the Dun Cow they are described as 
consisting of “gods and not gods", a statement which has been erroneously 
conceived by some Irish authorities as implying a caste of aristocratic fighters 
and an agricultural class (1). Indeed, such a division is noted by Maelmuiri 
himself. That the term Dée, or gods, applies to the Tuatha Dé Danann themselves 
while an-dee is used of an aboriginal type of earth-spirits, or fairies, seems 
probable. 

At the period when the Tuatha Dé arrived in Ireland, the island was occupied 
by a race known as the Firbolgs, to whom the Tuatha Dé gave battle at the 
plain of Mag Tured, or Moytura, near Cong, where they signally defeated them. 
When Irish history was reconstructed in the tenth and eleventh centuries, on 
Christian principles the Tuatha Dé, originally regarded as gods, were fictionally 
transformed into mortal kings and heroes who had lived and fought in the 
ages before the introduction of Christianity. 

Into the details of this pseudo-history it is not necessary to enter here. The 
interested reader will discover the last recensions of this effort in The Annals of 
the Four Masters and in the glowing pages of Geoffrey Keating’s General 
History of Ireland. But the personages of the Tuatha Dé are revealed by their 
actions and their names as well as by other circumstances, as the ‘‘departmental’’ 
deities of a people rather than as their monarchs, as most modern authorities 
agree. 

"indeed Keating recognized as much, if he did not actually register the fact, 
which is supported by statements in the works of older writers. According to his 
account, the Tuatha Dé had formerly inhabited the land of Greece, and had 
assisted the Athenians in their wars with the Syrians, restoring slain Athenians 
to life by sending demons into their dead bodies (2). At a later period they 
migrated to the North of Europe, where they sojourned in the four cities of 
Falias, Gorias, Finias and Murias, practising many sorceries. Later they sailed . 
to North Britain and Ireland, bringing with them four talismans of might :—the 
Lia Fail, which recognized the authentic king of their race by roaring under 
him; the sword of the god Lugh; his spear; and the cauldron of the god known 
as the Dagda. Their status as deities is proven by the magical power they 
wielded over the weather and the agricultural welfare of Ireland, and that 
they were pre-eminently gods of growth and fertility no doubt remains. For a 
full discussion of their status as deities the reader may be referred to Alfred 
Nutt's Voyage of Bran (Vol. II, pp. 168 ff). Professor Macalister remarks: 
“Though these are described as men, they are really gods: the pantheon of the 
Celtic invaders, Many of their names are easily recognized in those of gods to 
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whom are dedicated votive altars found in Britain or on the Continent; and 
practically everything about them is mystical and uncanny” (3). 

When at last the later race of the Milesians arrived in Ireland, the Tuatha Dé 
were defeated at a great battle at Tailtenn, in Meath, and those who escaped 
took up their dwellings in the hills of Ireland as ''fairies". But they were still 
regarded as a power in the land, especially in the agricultural sense, and the 
Milesians hastened to conciliate them lest they should be deprived of corn and 
milk (4). Their chief god, the Dagda, gave a sidhe, or hill, to the god Lug; 
two others he retained for himself. The first of these two sites, the famous Brug 
na Boinne, or palace of the Boyne, was said to be the cemetery in which the 
chiefs of the Tuatha Dé, in their later character as human chieftains, were 
buried, and there is no doubt that the site was used as a place of royal sepulture 
during the first four centuries of the present era. In all likelihood it was a 
burial site of prehistoric populations which inhabited Ireland previous to the 
advent of that Celtic race known as Goidels or Scots (5). The Leabhar Gabhala, 
or Book of Invasions, states, however, that the division of the sidhe, or hills, 
among the Tuatha Dé was not made by the Dagda but by Bobd Dearg. A later 
account, too, that contained in The Book of Fermoy, a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, tells us that the Brug na Boinne was not retained by the Dagda, who 
had long been dead, but by Elcmar, the foster-father of the god Angus, who 
was later dispossessed of it by Angus. 

This legend of the disappearance of the Tuatha Dé into the hills, inaugurates 
the phase in which they took on fairy form. The circumstance is important to 
the study of the belief in fairies, as it provides a definite instance and exemplar 
of the manner in which godlike figures actually did descend to the status of 
fairies. We have such examples in Britain in the case of individual fairies, for 
instance that of the British god Gwyn ap Nudd, who at a late date came to be 
looked upon as “King of the Welsh fairies”, and that of Arthur, a British deity 
who also approached fairy status. In Italy we find “Diana”, an imported form 
of the Greek Artemis, as Queen of the fairies, and C. G. Leland has recorded 
that more than one Tuscan fairy is an ancient Etruscan god or goddess in 
disguise. But I am unable to recall any instance in the annals of mythology or 
folk-lore in which an entire pantheon of deities has come to be regarded as 
later descending to elfin status. It follows that, if the Tuatha Dé were the gods 
of the pre-Milesian population of Ireland, the elves proper of that folk and 
period must have composed a separate and distinct class. Indeed it seems not 
improbable that these were themselves the broken-down deities of earlier 
non-Celtic races, and that they were either these Fomorians of which Irish 
myth contains so many accounts, or perhaps the spirits of the chiefs and nobles 
of the Bronze Age and early Iron Age who were buried in the mounds. The 
Tuatha Dé, on the introduction of Christianity, shared the fate of these earlier 
and aboriginal gods or spirits, and, like them, became "fairyized". The 
probability is, indeed, that the Tuatha D4 became in a manner identified with 
these older fairies or “earth-gods”, the ghosts of dead chieftains who were 
regarded as assuming the position of lords of life and growth after their death 
and that they shared their dwellings and activities (6). 

Wentz seems to be of opinion that at the period of this recognition of the 
Tuatha Dé as fairies or sidhe, a belief in such fairy beings already existed, and 
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that upon this was "superimposed through anthropomorphism, an Irish folk- 
memory about a conquered pre-Celtic race of men who claimed descent from 
the goddess called Dana". He indicates that in the poem of Eochaid in The 
Book of Leinster, it is recorded that the Tuatha Dé Danann, the conquerors of an 
earlier race, the Firbolgs, were “‘hosts of siabra’’, an Irish word meaning fairies, 
sprites or ghosts, and he is unable to believe that in this particular case the 
meaning of “ghosts” is intended. The truth is, however, that the term siabra 
implies “supernatural beings”, and is indeed one of those appellations which 
make it clear that in the view of primitive folk nice distinctions and classifica- 
tions betwixt spirit-types were unknown, as they are unknown among savage 
and barbarous races at the present time (7). 

That the fairies of the modern Irish peasantry are chiefly the descendants 
of the Tuatha Dé no doubt can exist. “Tracing them back," says Nutt, “the 
oldest MSS. present them in a guise so clearly mythological that we can see 
them as the dispossessed inmates of an Irish pantheon. These are the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, and in tales certainly goo years old, possibly 1100, they are called by 
the same term applied to them by the Irish peasantry to-day, Aes sidhe, the 
folk of the sidhe, or fairy hillocks." He adds that in the accounts of them, 
**We can detect a social organization in many respects akin to that of mankind, 
we can draw up a map of fairy Ireland and say, here rules this chieftain, here 
that chieftain has sway... their territories and interests seem at times to 
tally with those of the great septs which represent the tribal organization of 
ancient Ireland" (8). 

In later times Fiachra is said to have governed the fairy sphere in Co. Mayo, 
while the celebrated Finvarra ruled over Galway, or, as others say, Connaught. 
Donn Dumnach was chief of the fairy hosts of Co. Clare and Donn Firinne held 
sway over those of Co. Limerick. Bobd was king of the sidhe of Munster and 
Ochall Ochne of the sidhe of Connaught. Fierna ruled over the fairies of the 
south-west. These, says Dr. Hyde are *'still called Tuatha Dé Danann by the 
older peasantry" (9). 

That these gods, the Tuatha Dé, were, as Nutt believed, “gradually 
developed out of primitive spirits of vegetation” is not in doubt. It is scarcely 
straining probabilities to aver that, their floreat as departmental deities in the 
larger sense of the term once past, they reverted to their previous status as mere 
dei terreni, or godlings of the soil, who presided over the daily life of the 
primitive agriculturist. After the great mythic age of pre-Milesian Ireland had 
passed, they were restored more or less to their old position. The cultus which 
had erected them into a definite pantheon and had glorified them in myth, 
lost its hold upon the folk because it had been officially superseded by that of the 
invading Milesians. The objects of its worship either became the lesser guiding 
spirits of a peasantry now subject to the Milesians and who, as apart from the 
priesthood and the professional bards, had probably never regarded the Tuatha 
Dé in any other light than as spirits ofthe soil; or, they appeared in the eyes of 
the newcomers as the gods of a defeated people, yet possessing local power, who 
must be respected and placated—a view which the legends concerning them, 
and current among the conquered, would certainly justify. It is indeed manifest 
that in Irish lore we find traces of several strata of fairy belief, that is of the 
cults of godlings associated with an agricultural ritual of growth, who were 
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probably the ghosts of deceased chiefs or magicians. The last of these strata 
was that of the Tuatha Dé Danann, the gods of a Celtic race dwelling in Ireland, 
who, on the advent and conquest of the Milesians fell upon the same doom 
as had overtaken the deities of a still older pantheon which they themselves had 
displaced—that is, they reverted to the merely spiritistic status in which they 
originally became “‘fairies” and were no longer regarded as “departmental” 
deities. 

In many parts of Ireland we find the Tuatha Dé alluded to as “Danes” and 
their dwelling-places as ‘Danes’ forts." Some writers have identified these 
legends and the sites associated with them, with traditions respecting the 
Scandinavian invaders of Ireland in the ninth century and later; but that 
they actually refer to the Tuatha Dé Danann seems very obvious. Similar sites 
attributed to “the Danes" are to be found in Cornwall, near Penzance, and at 
St. Columb and Perran-Zabuloe. These, like the **Danes' forts" of Ireland, 
are composed of large megaliths, or heaped stones, and, as in the case of their 
Irish analogues, are locally referred to Danish raiders. As Miss E. Andrews has 
made plain, such Irish sites are, in the legendary sense, connected with the 
Tuatha Dé (10). The long and grievous strife between Celt and Norseman, 
appears to have induced a confusion of thought and nomenclature in the popular 
imagination. The very fact that the designation is in force in Cornwall, to 
which traditions of the Tuatha Dé, in their British guise of “The Children of 
Don", may have penetrated from that South Wales of which it was anciently 
and culturally a part, appears to me to settle the question. It may also be 
indicated that the presence in Leicestershire of such a place-name as “‘the 
Dane Hills", a region infested by a certain “Black Annis", who is almost 
certainly a form of the old goddess Anu, or Danu, may possibly fortify such a 
theory. This area, I assume, has little or no Scandinavian background, and in any 
case the character of the legend associated with “Black Annis", who dwelt ina 
cavern and devoured lambs and children, has no Scandinavian association (11). 

It might be supposed that, as Western Scotland was conquered and settled 
by the Irish Scots, a good deal of tradition concerning the Tuatha Dé Danann 
would be current in that area and in the adjoining islands. Both poems and 
folk-tales respecting the Tuatha Dé Danann have been gathered in the region in 
question, more particularly tales associated with the hero Cuchullin. A Scottish 
version of The Cattle Raid of Cualgne, which alludes to some of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, has been found in the island of Benbecula, while stories of Fraoch, who 
was one of the Tuatha Dé, have also been collected. But this material does not 
appear to have penetrated Scotland very deeply, and certainly did not influence 
it nearly so much as did the epical romances which recounted the adventures 
of the Fenian heroes, the followers of Fin MacCoul, although place-names 
associated with the Tuatha Dé are encountered as far to the east as Perthshire. 
But, as we shall see, Ireland and Scotland have several fairy types in common— 
the banshee, the bean-nighe, the gruagach, and the Sluagh. The absence of more 
definite and plentiful legendary material connected with the Tuatha Dé in 
Scotland is probably to be explained by the circumstance that at the period of 
the invasion of that country by the Irish Scots, the epic of the Fenian heroes 


was greatly more in vogue than was the series of tales which recounted the 
adventures of the Folk of the Goddess Danu. 
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That the tradition of the Tuatha Dé reached Wales at a comparatively 
early period is made plain by the existence there of a company of gods known 
as “The Children of Don". Now the equation between Danu and Don is 
comparatively speaking an obvious one, while many of the divine figures in 
the Irish pantheon are capable of being compared, both nominally and other- 
wise, with those of Welsh-British mythology. I allude to these circumstances 
as assisting the revelation of the underlying unity of much of British fairy lore 
and elfin forms. These resemblances between Irish and British godlike figures, 
some of whom assumed fairy status at a later period, have been emphasized by 
Rhys in his Hibbert Lectures, by Professor W. J. Gruffydd in his Math vab 
Mathonwy, and by Canon MacCulloch in his Religion of the Ancient Celts, as 
well as by many other proficients in Celtic lore. 

What might be described as the transitional phase between the mythical 
position of the Tuatha Dé Danann and that in which they assumed the guise of 
fairies proper appears to have left its traces in Irish folk-lore. We find, for 
example, that when Manannan, the sea-god of the Tuatha Dé, quitted Ireland 
for Scotland, his place as the ruler of the fairies of Ireland was taken by one 
Mac Moineanta, of whom we know little or nothing. As I have already 
mentioned, Finvarra bulks largely in Irish fairy legend. He is undoubtedly one 
and the same with that Fionnbharr to whom the sidhe, or mound, of Meadha 
was allotted by the Dagda when the Tuatha Dé took to the hills after their 
conquest by the Milesians. This hill, now called Knockma, is still regarded as 
the abode of Finvarra and his Queen, Onagh. The story of a bride kidnapped 
by him is certainly a corruption of the tale of the abduction of Etain by the 
god Midir, one of the Tuatha Dé (12). The family of Kirwan of Castle Hacket 
was under his particular patronage. He tended its horses and replenished its 
wine-cellar. He and his wife exercise sovereignty over the entire fairyhood of 
Ireland, although Cliodna, or Cleena, is the tributary queen of Munster, ruling 
in this capacity from her sidhe near Mallow, in Co. Cork. She is assisted in her 
royal labours by two sub-queens, Aoibhinn, or Evin, Queen of the fairies of 
North Munster, and Ainé, Queen of those of South Munster. We encounter in 
Ulster a fairy named Aynia, who may originally have been one and the same 
with this latter figure, and it is not outside the bounds of probability that both 
were derived from Anu, or Danu, herself, the mother of the Tuatha Dé Danann. 
At the site of Ainé’s hillock at Knockainy, people formerly bore burning wisps 
of straw upon poles as a purificatory measure to keep away the murrain from 
the cattle over which she cast her protective influence. She formed an alliance 
with one of the Earls of Desmond, and her son, who naturally had magical 
tendencies, at last found his way to the bottom of Lough Gur, in Co. Limerick, 
where he awaits the hour when all *'foreigners" shall be driven out of Eire. 
Another version relates that he sleeps under the Rath of Mullaghmast with his 
retainers (13). 

We find, too, that Queen Maeve, the dubious heroine of the Cattle Raid of 
Cualgne, is associated with the fairy host in folk-belief. She is ‘‘remembered by 
the Irish as Queen of the Fairies", and in an ancient tale, The Fight of Castle 
Knock, is alluded to as “Maeve the Sidhe-Queen”. Miss E. Hull believed 
that she was "probably the Queen Mab of Spenser’s Faerie Queene”. Spenser, 
it will be recalled, lived in Ireland for some considerable time. Her first 
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husband, Conchobar, was “‘a fairy man" (14). Rhys mentions that the name of 
another of her husbands, Ailill, appears to be the equivalent of the Welsh 
ell ll, “an elf or demon" (15). I have already made mention of Mab's possible 
equivalence with Abundia in the chapter on “The Fairies of England". In later 
chapters of this book it will become increasingly manifest, as we proceed, that 
the fairies of Ireland, as known to the peasantry of that island, reveal the 
self-same characteristics as do those of England, Scotland and Wales, as regards 
their temperament, habits and general mode of existence. 

A word may be said concerning the elfin status of some of those figures who 
make their appearance in the epic tales of the Fenians, or Feinn. These tales 
derive from the saga of Fin MacCoul, the Fenian or “Ossianic’’ cycle of 
Irish romance, which treats of the adventures of the band of heroes under 
Fin's command, and which deals with events, actual or mythical, which were 
supposed to take place in the early years of the first century of the Christian 
era. The oldest manuscripts in which this material is set down belong to the 
eleventh century, but probably contain much matter drawn from still more 
ancient records. The Fenians, Feinn, or Fianna, composed a militia of profes- 
sional warriors, and their later exploits were carried on chiefly at the expense 
of the szdhe, or fairies, who had been driven into the hills of Ireland. 

Professor Eoin Macneill makes it plain that traces of mythology are to be 
found in the Fenian saga. Fin is himself a demigod. His mother was Muirenn, 
daughter of the Tadhg, son of Nuadhu, of the Tuatha Dé Danann. Fin dwelt in 
Almu, or Almhain, in the sidhe hills, a place described in the Irish MS. known 
as The Colloquy of the Ancients. It has been identified with the Hill of Allen, in 
Kildare. In the work alluded to, Tadhg, Fin's grandfather, is associated with 
such figures of the Tuatha Dé as Angus, Lir and Finvarra, the King of the 
fairies (16). If Fin was not precisely a fairy, he certainly had a strong fairy 
connection. Ifthe Fenians were not fairies, they are closely associated with them 
in legend (17). In Ayrshire we find the word “fane” as meaning a fairy, while 
in Brittany we have the name fion employed as meaning a diminutive race of 
elves. I may add, however, that I do not lay any particular stress upon these 
nominal likenesses. 


THE FOMORIANS 


In a somewhat similar manner we have to discuss the question of whether 
the Fomori, or Fomorians of Irish myth were, or were not, of fairy race. 
D'Arbois de Jubainville believes them to have been the opposing deities of the 
Tuatha Dé, “gods of Night and Darkness", adding: “when Saint Patrick came 
over to convert the Irish, they worshipped the side, some the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, others the Fomorians". Thus it would seem that he equates them with 
the fairies (18). 

The Fomorians were the gods of an aboriginal population in Ireland and 
were regarded by the later Celtic conquerors as harmful in their nature. In 
reality, they were peaceful deities of the soil, gods of fertility who ensured good 
harvests and kept cattle in milk. The Celts transformed this aboriginal pantheon 
into a veritable hell of evil deities, turning the Fomorians into gods of storm, 
death, night and winter. These native gods were naturally in opposition to the 
“invading” Celtic deities, and by an allied train of ideas, furnished the darker 
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side of Irish Celtic dualism, illustrating the perpetual strife between good and 
bad, light and darkness, summer and winter, growth and decay. Thus the 
drama of chance and change and seasonal development had as its actors 
the bright Celtic deities and the dark aboriginal ones. Occasionally, however, the 
two companies are linked by marriage and kinship. The more prominent of 
the Fomorians were Balor of the Evil Eye; Elatha, a god of knowledge; Indech, 
an earth-god; Tethra, god of the underworld; Net, a war-god; and Bres, who 
sometimes appears as one of the Tuatha Dé Danann. It would seem as if the 
. Fomorians had been banished to the Underworld by the Celts in much the 
same manner as the Tuatha Dé Danann were driven underground to the mounds 
by popular belief, on the acceptance of the Christian faith. The world fomor 
means “under sea", but the Fomori are frequently spoken of as subterranean 
folk as well. 

The Fomorians are obviously the gods of the Fir-bolg, an aboriginal Irish 
race, just as the Tuatha Dé Danann are the gods of the Celts. They represent an 
earlier stratum of ''fairies". They leave Ireland and return to the Isle of the 
Dead, as the Tuatha Dé Danann take refuge in the hills on the adoption of 
Christianity (19). It is the dominion of their god Tethra. The People of Tethra 
are mentioned as those of the land to which a fairy lady lures Connla, son of 
Conn. Evidently confusion between the paradise of the Fomori and that of 
the later gods had taken place. It seems evident that the Fomorians were the 
gods of the Firbolg aborigines, and that they had levied a heavy tribute on 
the Nemedians, the second race who invaded Ireland, consisting of two-thirds 
of their children and of their corn and milk. This recalls not only the “kain” or 
tithe of human life paid to the Scottish fairies, but the teinds of milk and corn 
granted to them by the folk. Rhys says: “Lochlann meant a country beneath a 
loch or the sea, the home, in fact, of the Fomori whose king was Tethra". That 
the Fomorians were regarded as an underground class of spirit as well as under- 
sea “folk”, Rhys thought certain. He states that a gentleman living in the 
neighbourhood of Kilorglin, in the county of Kerry, who was exploring an 
underground rath, was warned by the peasants to beware of the Fomori, or 
“ Fotpri", as the modern pronunciation has it. “This would suggest that the 
Fomori may be encountered underground as well as under water," he concludes, 
*but I take it that the modern ideas about them identify them to a certain 
extent with the fairies” (20). I can see no reason for rejecting such a conclusion. 

The Fomorians appear to have been of monstrous form, according to some 
accounts of them. We learn of individuals of the race who had the heads of 
horses or other animals, while another had “‘a triple head". One Buarainech, 
the father of Balor, one of their principal gods or‘ spirits, was ‘‘cow-faced”’. 
Others again, like Elathan, were comely, had golden hair and were clad in 
brave garments. His son was significantly called Bres, which means “beautiful”. 
We are evidently dealing with a pantheon of divinities regarded by a race of 
newcomers as being in opposition to their own gods, the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
and whom they conceived as the folk of a darkling atmosphere which might 
harbour a thousand contorted shapes, but which, on occasion, was capable of 
emanating forms of beauty through the magical or illusory influence inherent 
in it. Just as the Devil of the Middle Ages was regarded normally as a hideous 
monster, with hoofs, tail and a forked tongue, so at times, as Asmodeus, Lucifer 
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or Mephistopheles, he was capable of assuming the appearance of a handsome 
and specious personage, as a hundred legends assert. Much the same, I fancy, 
may be said of the Fomorians. They were spoken of as dwelling in the depths 
of the sea, in a submarine locality known as Lochlann. After the days of the 
great Norse inroads when the Scandinavian Vikings ravaged the coasts of Eire, 
confusion may have arisen between the stories told of the brutalities of these 
cruel and destructive freebooters and the much more ancient traditions of the 
Fomorians. The dramatis persone of the legends concerning both came to be 
fused in the popular imagination. Both had appeared from the sea, and the 
name Lochlann, which was that of the submarine home of the Fomorians, was 
conferred upon or confounded with the Scandinavian area which poured forth 
the detested Norse hordes. 

The Book of the Dun Cow, written about the end of the eleventh century, 
contains a chapter entitled “History of Monsters, or of the Fomorians and 
Dwarfs.” All these creatures, its writer tells us, were brought into the world by 
Shem, the son of Noah (he means, of course, Ham) who was under a curse 
because of offence given to his father Noah. In this chapter the Fomorians are 
described as “men with goats’ heads”, that is creatures not unlike the satyr, 
or Irish phooka (to be noticed in the next chapter) which may well be a reminis- 
cence of such an ancient belief. We find, too, that many Fomorians were 
occasionally regarded as gigantic beings. The name, indeed, was translated by 
Giraldus Cambrensis as “Giants”. The annalist of the Chronicum Scotorum 
alludes to them as **demons". The Book of Invasions states that among them are 
monsters with only one hand and one foot (21). 

The West Highland tales collected by J. F. Campbell of Islay swarm with 
descriptions of contorted and half-bestial creatures of this description, which, I 
feel, can scarcely be referred to any other origin but a Fomorian one. In the tale 
of Murcha Mac Brian, for example, we encounter a dwarfish being called the 
Direach, who has **one hand out of his chest, one leg out of his haunch, and one 
eye in the front of his face". In the same story a Fachan is described, whose hand 
issued from his chest and who had a tuft rising from his head (22). In an Irish 
MS., the Jollann Arm-dearg, such a creature is also mentioned. His face was 
black, he had but one eye, a single hand protruding from his breast and a 
single leg from his trunk, while a mantle of thick, hard feathers covered his 
misshapen body. These shapes were, I believe, connected with an effort to 
visualize the elemental creatures or spirits of the depths, of the abyss of the 
waters, the source of all half-born or germinal life. They forcibly remind one 
of the composite forms of these spirits or generalized beings of whom one reads 
in the stories collected from native Australian sources, and who were conceived 
as having preceded mankind and animals; who, indeed, held within them the 
undeveloped forms of all created living things, and who gradually evolved and 
became men, animals, birds and plants. The depths of the sea, like that of the 
British Annwn, the gulf of primitive being, appears to have been conceived by 
the early pre-Celtic races as holding the embryos of all living things in a partially 
developed state. In this respect it differed from what we may call Fairyland 
proper, which was regarded more strictly as the sphere in which the dead 
ancestors awaited reincarnation in human form through the bodies of newly- 
born infants. But I believe that at a later time, when both of these conceptions 
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had grown dim in the popular mind, they became confused, or amalgamated, 
and that such a process explains much in the resemblance of the medizval 
Fairyland to Hades, or to what we might perhaps more adequately describe as 
a "limbo", where the misformed conceptions of the ancient world dwelt in 
community with brighter and more amiable spirits, and in which fiends, 
demons, dragons and fairies, along with the detritus of the more classical 
pantheons, were mingled in one grand and fantastic population of terror and 
wonder by the thoroughly disorganized and blindly superstitious imagination 
of medizval man. All the “strata” of belief in supernatural beings which past 
ages had conceived were here collected in what might be described as a veritable 
Gehenna of traditional spiritism, which seems to have served for the collection 
of the surviving superstitions of centuries, from the Stone Age to that of the 
Renaissance. That the Fomorians were regarded as demons or evil fairies by 
the folk who worshipped the Tuatha Dé Danann is scarcely to be questioned. 


THE SLUAGH IN IRELAND 


As I have already said, the Sluagh, or fairy host, which was thought of as 
flying hither and thither through the firmament, is also to be found in Irish 
tradition. At a place called Modelligo, in Waterford, the Sluagh were in the 
habit of playing football, or hurley, on the Big Inch, a field which was never 
cultivated, and which was thus sacrosanct to fairy purposes. Indeed, they had 
**put a blight upon it". The word Sluagh, says the collector of this story, signified 
that these spirits were “‘the dead people of Modelligo". One night, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, the Sluagh of the neighbourhood were on their 
way to a rendezvous at the midnight hour, and the local peasantry were unable 
to sleep for the noise they made. “‘They had a big crowd along with them... I 
am certain sure that I heard a lot of my dead neighbours in the crowd," a 
local man averred (23). Crofton Croker records a tale of a young Irishman, 
Billy MacDaniel, who rode through the air with the fairies on a rush which 
was transformed into a horse by calling ‘“Borram! Borram!" and many similar 
stories are recorded of such adventures in Ireland. Joyce states that the Tuatha 
Dé Danann were one and the same with the Sluagh-sidhe, or fairy host (24). 


THE BANSHEE 


The term banshee, it is worth stressing, denotes not only a “fairy woman", 
but a female of supernatural race, and there appears to have been a certain 
confusion in nomenclature, unless we adhere to the very probable idea that 
primitive people in Ireland, like those of the same kind elsewhere, did not 
originally discriminate between supernaturals of any kind. The traditions 
concerning her are so numerous that in this place I am compelled to curtail or 
summarize them somewhat severely, but I shall select the more valuable and 
in so doing make every endeavour to include every point of moment. 

“The popular belief in Clare," wrote the late Mr. T. T. Westropp, a major 
authority, “‘is that each leading Irish race had a Banshee, Eevul, the Banshee 
of the royal O’Briens, ruling over twenty-five other Banshees, always attendant 
upon her progresses" (25). Elsewhere he says: “The Banshee appears in Mayo 
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as a dark-cloaked, grey-haired woman sitting on a rock or fence moaning or 
crying, more frequently heard than seen. In Connemara she wears a red cloak, 
and sings before a death; her voice travels with the gust of wind" (26). Con- 
spicuous among these hags, he tells us, was Bronach, "the Sorrowful one of the 
Black Head", who is described as crooked, thatched with elf-locks, foxy-grey 
and rough like heather, with wrinkled brow, bleared eyes and a flattened 
nose. When seen, she was usually engaged in washing blood-stained 
garments (27). L i 

The Irish banshee uttered her warning only in the case of ancient and noble 
families. When she did so, according to Crofton Croker, she walked beside those 
who met her on some lonely road, keening and clapping her hands, her long 
white hair falling about her shoulders, repeating the name of the person who 
was about to die (28). Elsewhere, he describes her as “a tall, thin woman, 
with uncovered head and long hair that floated round her shoulders, attired 
in something that seemed either a loose white cloak, or a sheet thrown hastily 
about her” (29). 

In The Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill we are told that Brian, the King 
of Ireland, was warned of his coming death by the banshee Aibhill (pron. Eevul) 
of Crag Liath. In 1318 the Normans, under Richard de Clare, were marching 
to engage the O'Deas of Dysert, when they beheld a hag washing bloodstained 
armour and clothes. She said to them: “I am the Water Doleful One. I lodge 
in the green mounds. Thither I invite you. Soon we shall be dwellers in one 
country" (30). This passage would appear to identify the banshee as a fairy 
proper, dwelling in a sidhe, or fairy hill. At the same time, in my view, it makes 
it clear that she was imagined as having her abode in the demesne of the 
dead. 

Crofton Crocker collected several accounts of the appearance of the banshee 
to members of old Irish, or Anglo-Irish families at seasons of death and disaster, 
thus revealing the ancestral character of the spirit in question. Most of these are, 
I have no doubt, pretty familiar to the generality of readers. Dealing with the 
subject of the banshee in general, Miss E. Hull wrote: “The banshees are 
directly descended from these old goddesses, who were, perhaps, the ancestors 
and became the patrons of the great families, especially in the south of Ireland, 
equally so whether they were of Norman and English descent or of true Gaelic 
stock. Aine, Cliodna, Cliu and others though originally local divinities, all 
took special families under their protection, much as patron saints might do. 
They watched over them in life and forewarned and bewailed them in death. 
They met those who were to fall in battle and forewarned them of their fate. 
Eevill, or Aoibhill, of Crag Liath, the guardian spirit of the O’Briens, met 
Brian Boru on the night before the battle of Clontarf, in which he fell in 1015, 
and told him that he would be killed, and much later she returned to warn both 
the O'Briens and their foes, the de Clares, of their fate. These may be only 
imaginative ornaments to historical works, but the belief in banshees (i.e. 
women-fairies) is still alive” (31). 

This admirably summarizes the traditional material relating to the banshee, 
But, before finally concluding upon her status as “an old goddess”, it will first 
be necessary to glance at some of the other spirit forms with which she is 
certainly associated, more particularly Babd, Morrigan, and the bean-nighe. 
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BABD 


Babd was the Irish goddess of battles, a species of valkyrie, who haunted 
battlefields, sometimes in the shape of a raven or scald-crow, rending the bodies 
of the dead with her beak. D'Arbois de Jubainville says that Babd was known 
to the Gauls as Bodua (32). But it is possible, as Charles Squire has remarked, 
that all the warrior goddesses of the Irish Celts may have been known generally 
as Babd, and that one of the bodily forms of Babd proper and her sister 
Morrigan, or Morrigu was the hoodie-crow. He adds that in the eastern part of 
Ireland Babd and her sisters have become banshees. We seem, therefore, to 
have a definite association between the banshee and Babd (33). 

With her two sisters, Morrigu or Morrigan and Macha, Babd made up a trio 
of prophetic sorceresses, and in this form she was certainly one of the strands in 
the genealogy of the banshee. Morgan la Fée, the sister of King Arthur, is 
almost certainly the same as the Irish Morrigan, and both she and her brother, 
King Arthur, were regarded in folk-tale, if not in romance, as being capable of 
assuming raven, chough, or crow form. It seems probable, then, that the banshee 
may be descended from one of the god-like forms of old Celtic myth. But the 
term Babd, from signifying goddess of battle, descended in time to a less distin- 
guished meaning, implying ‘“‘witch” or ''sorceress". And from death on the 
battle-field, she came to symbolize mortality in a general rather than a particular 
form. Thus, a raven flapped against the windows of the Ross Lewins of Clare 
as a sign of approaching death. 

For the fairies were the dead, the ancestors awaiting reincarnation, and as 
such came to be typified in some cases by forms like the banshee, who, from a 
goddess symbolizing death on the battle-field, in the shape of Babd, took the 
form in later days of a species of warning ancestral ghost or /ar. She seems to 
have been originally a goddess of death and slaughter who later came to be 
regarded as an ancestral and tutelary fairy associated with noble families. 

I would also connect the banshee with that form so well-known in British 
folk-lore as “‘the Loathly Lady", who, under a spell, remains hideous until 
kissed by an adventurous knight. In the form of the Loathly Lady, she is the 
dead woman who aspires to a mortal lover, and who may be recovered from 
the realms of death or Fáerie only by contact with a mortal. For death, our 
early ancestors believed, was nothing but a state of evil enchantment which 
might be neutralized by the stronger magic of life—and what is this but the 
doctrine of reincarnation which governs the whole philosophy of Faerie? At 
the same time, I should like to stress that this is not the sole implication of the 
Loathly Lady legend. 


MORRIGAN 


Babd, or her sister, Morrigan, or Morrigu, plays a considerable part in the 
story of Cuchullin. In The Cattle Raid of Cualgne we read that during the combat 
between Loch and Cuchullin, Morrigu, the daughter of Ernmas, comes out of a 
sidhe, or fairy hill, in the shape of a heifer, to destroy Cuchullin. She does not 
succeed, so takes the form of a wolf-bitch, rough and grey (34). Miss M. 
Sergeantson, in her most enlightening essay, "Vocabulary of Folk-lore in Old 
and Middle English," remarks that the name Mor-nigani (“Fairy Queen") has 
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a correspondence with the word “nightmare”, in its significance of “ghost” or 
“spirit” (35). As regards the possible connection of Morrigan with Morgan la 
Fée of Arthurian romance, we find Morgan in one romance dispatching 
messengers in the form of birds to convey the Dame d'Avalon to her presence; 
and in the Percival story we are told that Percival is attacked by a flock of 
birds sent by a fairy woman of the Morgan type. One of these he kills with his 
sword, when it turns into a beautiful dead maiden (36). That the unfriendly 
fairy is Morgan herself we may believe, as she is said to dwell in Avalon, in 
which region, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth in his Vita Merlini, she had 
her home. 

The name Morrigu implies “Great Queen", possibly because she was the 
consort of the Irish war-god. She appears to Cuchullin in a form of distinguished 
feminine beauty, *clad in garments of all colours", and proffers him her 
friendship and assistance. But he insults her bitterly, and arouses her undying 
enmity thereby. They threaten each other in a hostile manner, and on several 
occasions she attempts to make good her menaces against the hero. In order to 
plague him, she comes against him in the form of an eel, a she-wolf and a 
hornless red heifer, and it may be that these disguises are in some sense 
characteristic of her nature. At least the form of a she-wolf appears in Celtic 
myth in the Mabinogion story of Kulhwch and Olwen, in which a **princess", who 
is rather obviously a divinity of some sort, is transformed into such an animal 
“for her sins" ; while in Welsh legend we find a similar story in connection with 
certain cromlechs in Wales (37). The eel, too, is assuredly an elfin animal, as 
vide the ballad of Tam Lin, and other stories. Maclagan equates Morrigan in 
the shape of a “‘hornless’’ heifer with the moon in her second quarter, “‘nearly 
full". He further associates her eel-form with the moon in a verbal sense (38). 


THE BEAN-NIGHE 


The bean-nighe, or washer, is even more commonly to be met with in Ireland 
than in Scotland. In the events which preceded the death of Cuchullin, the 
druid Cathbad points out such a personage to the hero. She is described as the 
daughter of Babd. She is slender and white of body and yellow of hair. On 
the ford's bank she washed and wrung crimson and bloody spoils (39). Oscar, 
grandson of Fin, or Fionn, and son of Ossian, on his way to the battle of 
Gavra encountered a fairy woman, and thus addressed her: 


"Weird woman that washest the garments, 
Make for us the self-same prophecy: 
Will any one of them fall by us, 

Or shall we all go to nothingness?” 


The reply of the bean-nighe was: 


“There will be slain by thee nine hundred, 
And the King himself be wounded to death by thee." (40) 


In the long ago, we read, Ireland was better adapted to the chase than 
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Albainn, or Scotland, and many Scots went there for that purpose. When the 
Feinn, the band of Fin Mac Coul, went to hunt in Ireland, they appear to have 
encountered several bean-nighean. One of these bean-nighean prophesied that 
Fin should be slain in battle, and this duly came to pass. That the bean-nighe 
is merely the banshee in another prophetic or warning form seems undoubted. 

To sum up, it seems probable that the banshee is descended from one of the 
god-like forms of old Celtic myth. The term Bad, from signifying a goddess of 
battle seems to have descended in time to a less distinguished meaning, implying 
"witch" or “sorceress”. And from symbolizing death on the battle-field, she 
came to typify mortality in a general rather than in a particular form. It is a 
curious fact that the glaistig and the banshee are creatures of the most repellent 
kind in the physical sense. Their long and tangled locks, ghastly faces, green or 
grey in hue, talon-like nails and raucous voices fill human beings with repulsion. 
And there is little wonder in that, for, in reality, they are symbols of death, 
horrible corpse-like shapes which haunt the spots where they dwelt in life. The 
banshee, from a form symbolizing the wild carnage of battle, became in later 
times a species of warning ancestral or tribal ghost or lar. Her keening is the 
cry of women over the slain. It seems not unreasonable to infer that most of the 
great Irish and Scottish clans had Babds or Morrigans of their own, so that, 
emerging into the historical period, we should not be surprised to find each of 
them with a banshee specially devoted to the fortunes of the tribe and later 
designated merely ‘‘fairy woman". The salient difference between banshee and 
glaistig or brownie, is that the former is associated with a family, the others with 
a dwelling. 

I would also associate the banshee with that form so familiar in British 
folk-lore, ‘‘the Loathly Lady", who, under a spell, remains hideous until kissed 
by an adventurous knight. The banshee, as her name implies, is “the fairy 
woman", that is, in one sense, a dead woman or ancestress dwelling in a sphere 
or condition where human souls remained awaiting their reincarnation in 
new-born bodies. If she, or any other “‘fairy’’, spirit or deceased person, wished 
for any purpose to return to the everyday life of humanity before his or her 
destined time of re-birth, that could only be effected by their reappearance in 
the mortal -body which they had occupied during life, now sadly disfigured 
by the disintegrating processes of mortality, a circumstance which accounts for 
the grisly shape in which they usually manifest themselves. It was also natural 
that these manifestations should in a measure be associated with the forms of 
such gods or goddesses as already typified death, and which had already 
supplied a concrete picture of it to the imagination of the folk. Briefly, then, 
the banshee was the dead woman, the ancestress who had once belonged to the 
tribe or family, who took the typical or generalized form of a goddess of death, 
Babd or Morrigan, who was also in early Celtic myth associated with the form 
of the scald-crow or hooded crow, the bird of ill-omen. This notwithstanding, 
the banshee had also her attractive side. In one of Edward Walsh’s translations 
of Irish folk-songs we find her alluded to as: 


The Banshee bright, of form Elysian, 


and in this poem she is represented as a most beautiful woman. In a vision she 
led John McDonnell, the Irish bard, through all the principal elfin haunts of 
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Ireland (41). Nor should we neglect J. G. Campbell's very definite statement 
that “the Banshi is, without doubt, the original of the Queen of Elfland, 
mentioned in the ballads of the South of Scotland” (42). In this connection he 
alludes to her resemblance to the Elfin Queen who met Thomas of Ercildoune 
by the Eildon tree. After he has kissed her, she assumes the true corpse-like 
appearance of the veritable banshee. Her hair turns half-grey, her rich garments 
disappear, her eyes grow dim and her body becomes as lead. Such more modern 
descriptions of her as a beautiful woman, as in this legend, seem to make it 
clear that a memory of her as a goddess of surpassing beauty still lingered. 
Probably she assumed her more fearsome appearance on the battle-field only, 
more normally revealing herself in ancient times as a majestic and serene 
divinity. Rhys was of opinion that it was not impossible to equate her with the 
goddess Cathubodvae, whose name has been found on an altar discovered in the 
French commune of Mieussy, in Haute-Savoie, or with that Gaulish goddess 
Nemetona, who was identified by M. Gaidoz with Nemon, the spouse of Net, 
the war-god of the ancient Irish. To Net, as a spouse, instead of Nemon, is 
sometimes assigned Morrigu, the rôle of whom, says Rhys, is not very unlike 
that of Here, or Juno”, that is, she has a more or less majestic personality (43). 
These suggestions seem to me to strengthen the assumption that the banshee 
may have been derived from a form more originally lofty than might appear 
probable. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FAIRIES OF IRELAND (Continued) 


THE GRUAGACH 
The Gruagach—The Leprechaun—The Phooka—The Fir Darrig 


J“ the chapter dealing with the fairies of Scotland the traditions associated in 

that country with the gruagach were reviewed. We encounter him once again 
on Irish soil, where we find him not infrequently regarded as a denizen of 
Sorcha, that mysterious land beneath the sea, the more precise character of 
which I hope to explain in the passages which treat of the Celtic Fairyland. 
But before summarizing the Irish legends in which he is prominent, it will be 
necessary to refer to his more humble status as a figure in North Irish folk-tale. 

In Northern Ireland, the gruagach is known as the grogach, and appears to 
have some of the attributes of the brownie. At Ballycastle in Ulster, bundles 
of corn were laid out for the grogach to thresh, and each morning the work was 
found completed. On one occasion he forgot to lay the corn on the barn floor 
and threw his flail on the top of the stack. This led him to believe that he had 
to thresh the whole contents of the stack and he set to work accordingly. 
But the task proved too much for him and in the morning he was found dead. 
The farmer duly gave him decent burial, and he and his wife deeply mourned 
the loss of their friend. 

Another grogach in Ulster was in the habit of herding a certain farmer’s 
cattle. In height he was “about the size of a child", and was usually in a nude 
state. Pitying his condition, the farmer's daughter made him a shirt, and this 
he conceived as a hint to make himself scarce. Sobbing bitterly, he made off, 
leaving the garment untouched. At Ballycastle, the grogach was described as a 
hairy man about four feet in height. Another Ulster belief concerning him is 
that he has a large head and a soft body, and "appears to have no bones as he 
comes tumbling down the hills". In North-East Antrim the grogachis said to 
possess magic lore, and to have "(come from Egypt" (1). 

To turn to those tales which reveal the gruagach in his more strictly mytho- 
logical form, we find it recorded in the story of The Gilla Decair that when a 
certain Dermot betook himself to an enchanted fountain, and drank from a 
magic horn which hung there, a gruagach, “a tall wizard champion" in full 
armour, and wearing a scarlet mantle and a golden crown, assailed him. But at 
sunset the gruagach disappeared in the depths of the well. The combat was 
renewed daily, and on the fourth day Dermot seized the gruagach and sank 
with him to the bottom of the well, where he found a beautiful country, with 
flower-strewn plains and forests of red yew-trees. In front of him lay a glittering 
city. Next day he encountered a princely warrior, who told him that the land 
was known as Tir-fa-ton, “the country beneath the waves". The Champion 
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whom he had fought with, he learned, was known as the Knight ofthe Fountain, 
and was king of that country (2). 

In the story of The Son of Bad Counsel, the hero arrives at the castle of a 
gruagach named the Giant of the Unfrequented Land, and his wife, daughter 
of the King of the Lonesome Land. They offer him their daughter in return for 
his help against fairy chieftains. When he goes to bed in their dwelling he is 
assailed, as he fancies, by great dangers, and waking, finds himselfin a dried-up 
moat ` 

dre tale of The Adventure of the Men from Sorcha, we are told that Fionn, 
or Fin, chief of the Fenians, invited Cormac, High King of Ireland, to a 
banquet. While it was still proceeding, a gruagach entered, accompanied by a 
slave carrying a cauldron. The gruagach demanded that the vessel should be 
filled with gold, so that it might be proven who among the men of Ireland was 
the most generous. Fionn granted the request, and asked the strangers to reveal 
their identities. The slave explained that he was known as Fear Dochair, a man 
of Sorcha, and that the gruagach, whom he praised extravagantly, was his son. 
A contest of boasting, such as was common among the Celtic chieftans, ensued, 
and Fionn, wearying of it, dispatched eight men to escort the visitors on their 
homeward journey. But the gruagach and his escort came to blows on the way, 
and after a struggle, in which some of Fionn's men were slain, the interlopers 
made good their escape in a ship. The affair ended in the invasion of Sorcha 
by the Fenians, in the course of which its King, the disguised slave, was slain, 
along with his son the gruagach, whose wounds, we are told, spurted fire. The 
translator adds that in this tale the word gruagach implies wizard" (4). 

The tale of The Amadan Mor and the Gruagach of the Castle of Gold relates 
how the Queen of Munster, a fugitive from the tyrannous King of Leinster, 
who had slain her husband in battle and taken his kingdom, secreted herself 
in the forest, where she gave birth to a son. When at last she and the child left 
the woodland and returned to the vicinity of the castle where she had once 
lived, they were like wild beasts in appearance and the lad had grown to the 
size of a giant. He began to loot the countryside and the King of Leinster asked 
of his druid how he might be “‘eliminated”’. The priest told him that a mad 
black hound dwelt in the neighbouring woods, and that he should command the 
lad to capture it and bring it to him. This the young man succeeded in doing, 
so that the King saddled him with various other adventures in which he hoped 
the boy might lose his life, but all to no purpose. Amazed at his address and 
heroism, the King conceived an admiration for him, and offered him his 
daughter, Eilin Og, in marriage. Mick Mor, as the lad was named, wed 
the girl and communicated his good luck to his mother who, in her anger 
rs e match, revealed to him that the King had been the slayer of his 

ather. 

In great wrath Mick hastened to the castle and slew all whom he found there, 
including the King. He found his wife hiding in a box, but reassured her. He 
assumed kingship over his father's former territory. One day while he was 
walking with his wife, the sky grew black as night. Wandering on, they came 
to a glen, where a great drowsiness fell upon them. After they had slept they 
felt famished, and enchanted vessels filled with food and drink appeared to 
them. His wife warned Mick not to eat or drink from them, but he disobeyed 
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her injunction, with the result that his legs, from the knee downward, fell away 
from him. 

Even so, he found that he could walk on his stumps, and as he and his wife 
were making their way through the forest, a white deer passed him. He cast 
his spear at the animal and transfixed it. At that moment a young gruagach 
appeared and claimed the quarry. This was the gruagach of Dun an Oir, and 
after some altercation Mick gave way to his request. The gruagach invited them 
to his castle, but pretended to be called away, and requested Mick, or “The 
Great Fool” (Amadan Mor) as he was otherwise known, to guard his castle 
and his wife during his absence. But the gruagach coveted the Fool’s wife, 
Eilin Og, and put an enchanted sleep on him. While he slept, the gruagach 
stole into his chamber and kissed his wife; but she gave the alarm and wakened 
her husband, who refused to permit the gruagach to leave the chamber. In his 
fear the gruagach promised to give him back one of his legs, and did so, for he 
it was who had abstracted the limbs by enchantment. But the Great Fool 
insisted that he should restore the other leg also, or forfeit his life, so the 
gruagach somewhat hastily agreed. He also confessed that he was the Fool’s 
elder brother. After the slaughter of certain giants peace seems to have been 
cemented between the brethren, and with this incident the tale abruptly 
concludes (5). 

Other stories concerning the gruagach may be found in Jeremiah Curtin’s 
Myths and Folklore of Ireland, under the titles of The Shee an Gamon and the 
Gruagach Gaire, The Laughing Gruagach, and The Fishermans Son and the 
Gruagach of Tricks; but I must refer the reader to the works in question, as I 
have no space to summarize them here. In these stories it is clear that the 
gruagach is a wizard; but the tale which I have outlined above seems to make 
it clear that, like the glaistig, he is occasionally a mortal under spells, who 
probably had assumed a fairy nature. 

If we examine the “elements” of the belief in the gruagach, it scems possible 
to summarize them as follows: 

Scotland: The word means a person or spirit of either sex, with voluminous 
tresses. It also appears in certain circumstances to signify a chief, or man of 
rank. 

The attributes of the gruagach in Scottish folk-tale appear to be those of a 
wizard or enchantress. 

In some tales the gruagach figures as a trainer of youth in military exercises. 

In many tales the gruagach sets the hero a series of seemingly impossible 
tasks, much as do the monarchs of Hellenic and Oriental legend. 

The gruagach in the tale of Young Manus conceals his “‘life-index”’, or "soul" 
in the bodies of certain fishes, a custom usually attributed in folk-tale to wizards, 
or enchanters, who secrete their "lives" in places so recondite that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to discover them. 

In the West of Scotland the gruagach was regarded by the folk, and apart 
from literature, as a well-dressed woman or man whose particular task was the 
guardianship of the domestic cattle. Oblations of milk were made to her, or to 
him, asking the gruagach to uphold the herds and to “keep down the death- 
spirits". 

x Ireland: In the tale of The Gilla Decair, the Irish gruagach is described as 
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“a tall wizard champion”, wearing a scarlet mantle and a golden crown. In 
that of The Adventure of the Men from Sorcha, the gruagach comes from the land 
undersea. When slain, his wounds spurt fire. 

In Northern Ireland, the grogach acts as an agricultural assistant, in which 
capacity he reveals extraordinary powers of physical endurance. He also, as in 
Scotland, assumes the duties of supervising the domestic cattle. In Ulster he 
is only the height of a child, and in some tales is spoken of as having a large head 
and a soft body, with no bones. 

I may be accused of mythic anachronism, but it seems to me that the 
gruagach, according to the outstanding attributes of him as we find them in the 
above summary, stands revealed as nothing more or less than our old acquaint- 
ance the sun-god. In practically every myth told of him, the sun-god in all 
mythologies is chiefly notable for his streaming hair, which of course, symbolizes 
the rays of the solar luminary. His golden crown and scarlet mantle, as described 
in the tale of The Gilla Decair, are prominent parts of the insignia of the sun- 
god. In that story, he disappears promptly every evening in a well, as more than 
one sun-god is said to have done. As the solar deity, he is naturally a furious 
warrior, as were Cuchullin and other “sons of the sun". In the same capacity 
he is as naturally a magician of might. It may be added that his association 
with Sorcha, the gloomy submarine region, is racy of the legend of the sun's 
disappearance at night in the gulf of darkness. And, as we have seen, at least 
one gruagach disappears in the depths of a well at sunset. 

Nor are his attributes as a kind of domestic brownie any the less solar in 
character, as his extraordinary physical prowess in this guise makes clear. 
Furthermore, he is, like Apollo, the solar deity, a great herdsman of cattle, to 
whom oblations are made, with a special prayer that he will keep away the 
darksome spirits, the immemorial enemies of light. In all probability Camden 
was not far wrong when he remarked that “Grannus is of equal import with 
Gruagach, a supernatural being, latterly distinguished among the Scots as a 
brownie". Brownie, we recall, was the genius of the domestic hearth, and was 
therefore associated with fire, and it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
the solar deity, in his state of decadence, came to be confused with the humbler 
godling of the hearth; for in the ultimate, sun-gods in all mythologies are 
regarded as the fountain-head of that element on which the hearth depends, 
and we know that the domestic blaze was rekindled from the Celtic solar 
bonfire annually. The habit of rolling downhill attributed to the Irish grogach 
seems reminiscent of the trundling of the solar fire-hoop or barrel down a slope 
at the festival of the sun. Manannan, the sea-god, was in the habit of rolling 
both up and down hill on his three legs. The grogach’s bonelessness may perhaps 
be accounted for by the ancient belief that the sun had “‘no bones”. Its burning 
mass, if regarded steadfastly through tinted glass, appears almost that of a 
liquid body. The Mexican god Uitzilopochtli who, in one of his phases, was a 
deity of the sun and of fire, was said to have been “without flesh for six hundred 
years" before he assumed his full status as a god. The confusion of sex with 
regard to the gruagach in peasant-belief appears to me as due to the circum- 
stance that in more modern times Celtic maidens were in the habit of 


wearing their hair long and thus acquired in common parlance the name 
gruagach. 
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THE LEPRECHAUN 


This is the generalized literary title of a fairy spirit which is known through- 
out Ireland by various, if similar, designations, lubarkin, logheryman (in Ulster) 
and cluricaun and lurigadaun (in the South-west), the first of these bearing a 
suspicious resemblance to the English “lubberkin’’, which, however, may be a 
derivation from the Irish. Generally speaking, and also in the folk-lore sense, 
he is usually described as having the likeness of an old man who makes brogues, 
or shoes, who haunts lonely places, but who is easily traced by the hammering 
incidental to his trade. Dr. Douglas Hyde derives the name from the Irish 
leith brog, that is, “ ‘the One-shoemaker’, since he is generally seen working at a 
single shoe. It is spelt in Irish leith phrogan, and is in some places pronounced 
Luchryman" (6). Mr. W. B. Yeats remarked that “hardly two Irish writers are 
agreed" as to whether the leprechaun is one and the same with other fairy 
forms known as the cluricaun and the fir darrig. The leprechaun, he adds, “makes 
shoes continually, and has grown very rich. Many treasure-crocks, buried of 
old in war-time, has he now for his own” (7). Crofton Croker was of opinion 
that the cluricaun of County Cork, the luricaun of Kerry and the lurigadaun of 
Tipperary were the same as the leprechaun of Leinster and the logheryman of 
Ulster, and that these several denominations were probably all provincialisms 
of luacharman, the Irish word for a pigmy. This, he suggested, might be “merely 
an Anglo-Irish induction, compound of luacam, ‘a rush’, and the English word 
‘man’—a rushy man—that may be a man of the height of a rush, or a being 
who dwelt among rushes, i.e. unfrequented or boggy places." Drayton, in his 
Nymphidia, gives the name as "Lubrican", while Dekker and Middleton, in 
one of their plays, speak of an Irish flunkey as an “Irish Lubrican". We also 
find the form “Lubrick” in The Witch of Edmonton. The English words 
“lubber” and *'looby", certainly derive from the Welsh //ob, meaning “a dolt”, 
thus having the same significance as English ‘‘oaf’’, which is derived from "elf". 
The belief that the word is of Celtic origin seems to be justified from this 
Welsh example, which appears to be cognate with the Irish term, and may 
also have an elfin meaning. 

The leprechaun is among the solitary fairies, and folk-tales concerning him 
are fairly plentiful. Kennedy, who calls him the lurikeen, recounts a tale 
descriptive of him, which has Castle Carberry, near Edenderry, in Kildare, 
for its background. A young girl going to fetch a pail of water saw him working 
away at a tiny brogue under an old thorn tree. He wore a gold-laced three- 
cornered hat and knee-breeches, he was drawing on a tobacco pipe, and his 
jug of beer was at his side. The colleen seized him, as she was well aware that 
his tribe were the keepers of treasure, and demanded his hoard. He offered to 
guide her to the spot where it was concealed. She would not release him, and 
was in the act of carrying him to the place, when the cunning elf bawled out 
that Castle Carberry was on fire. Taken off her guard, the girl loosened her hold 
on the /urikeen, whereupon he slipped from her grasp and vanished (8). Kennedy 
outlines another similar tale from Wexford, in which the elf indicates the very 
stalk of booliaun bui (ragwort) under which the treasure lay. There was no 
other weed of the kind in the vicinity at the moment, but when the girl 
returned in half an hour’s time with her father and brothers, carrying picks 
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and spades, the spot was “thick with booliauns? and discrimination was 
impossible. . or 

William Allingham, in his poem The Lepracaun, mentions that this fairy 
is “a span and a quarter in height". He wears a leathern apron, has silver 
buckles to his shoes and spectacles are tilted on his sharp nose. But the leprechaun 
does not always appear to have been doomed to hireling work. O’Grady, 
in his History of Ireland, mentions that in the Irish texts a certain Aed Inver 
boasted that he was “‘of the race of Luprachan, a descendant of Dana (that is, 
of the goddess Danu, the mother of the Tuatha Dé Danann) who in the ancient 
days occupied Tara, and he told how the Clanna Luprachan ruled widely over 
Erin, teaching noble arts to the Gael, and how they dwelt now immortal in 
Fairyland” (9). This passage would seem to favour the impression that the 
leprechaun may originally have been a member of a fairy or divine caste which 
were regarded as artificers in the esthetic sense of the term, but that in the view 
of the peasantry, as invariably happens at a later juncture, his former artistry 
assumed the bucolic appearance of mere cobbling. Even so, the British gods 
Gwydion and Lleu Llaw Gyffes assume the disguise of shoemakers, the better 
to outwit Gwydion’s wife, the shrewish Arianrhod, for whom they make shoes. 
For, as Professor Gruffydd indicates, Lleu was known as “‘a golden shoemaker”, 
and “the connection of Lleu with shoemaking was part of the immemorial 
tradition on which the mabinogi (or legend concerning Math and Lleu) was 
founded". The Gaulish group of gods known as the Lugoves, he points out, are 
known from an inscription found at Osma, in Spain, to have been the patron 
deities of the guild of shoemakers. He alludes to the circumstance that Rhys 
was of opinion that Gwydion and Lleu were “the Lugoves of the inscription at 
Osma”. From this, Professor Gruffydd concludes that “‘a group of father-and- 
son were well known in Celtic mythology as Lugoves, and as the patrons of 
shoemakers, and therefore probably associated in legend with particular feats 
of shoemaking, of which the incident in (the mabinogi of) Math is one" (10). 
This appears to me to fortify the assumption that the humble leprechaun may 
well be the broken-down “‘descendant’’ of an Irish deity who held much the 
same position as Lleu and the Lugoves of the Spanish inscription—perhaps even 
the god Lugh himself, the Irish equivalent of Lleu, who was famous as an all- 
round craftsman. 

Keightley has preserved several stories of the leprechaun which he seems to 
have collected himself during his youth in Ireland. One of these tells how a 
young farmer, Oliver Tom Fitzpatrick, came suddenly upon a leprechaun 
attired in a cocked hat and a leather apron, who crouched upon a wooden 
stool mending a brogue. A very large and quite disproportionate vessel of 
beer rested beside a hedge near which he sat. Tom addressed him and asked 
him where he had procured the beer, whereupon the leprechaun informed him 
he had made it himself out of heath, according to a recipe of the “Danes”. 
The legend is an Irish doublet of that which makes the pechs of Scotland the 
brewers of the heather ale. “The Danes” alluded to are, of course, the Tuatha 
Dé Danann. Tom, thinking of buried treasure, made a grab at the leprechaun, 
upsetting the pitcher of beer as he did so. The creature agreed to show him 
where a crock of gold lay hidden, and Tom carried him to a spot where ragwort 
grew abundantly. The leprechaun indicated a place beneath one of these weeds 
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as the locale of the horde, and made a hasty exit. Tom took off one of his red 
garters and tied it round the stalk of the plant, then dashed off to fetch a spade. 
But when he returned, “not a single clutch of ragweed in the field but had a 
red garter tied round it, and there were twenty good Irish acres of it!” (11) 

Another of Keightley’s leprechaun stories tells how a woman saw one of 
these fairies in her garden. He was “‘a bit of an ould man not a quarther so big 
as a new-born child, wid a little cocked hat on his head, an’ a dudeen in his 
mouth, smokin’ away; an’ a plain ould-fashioned, dhrab-coloured coat, wid 
big brass buttons upon it, and his back, an’ a pair o’ massy silver buckles in his 
shoes, that a’most covered his feet, they war so big, an’ he workin’ away as hard 
as ivir he could, heelin’ a little pair o? pumps”. The woman caught and held 
him, and demanded to know where his treasure lay concealed. Suddenly she 
heard a whizzing sound behind her, which the leprechaun assured her was 
caused by her bees swarming. She turned her head to see what had happened, 
but when she looked back, the fairy cobbler had made himself scarce (12). 

One old woman claimed to have seen three leprechauns at one and the same 
time in the days of her youth (13). As I have said, the cluricaun appears to be 
the South-western equivalent of the leprechaun. Crofton Croker mentions that 
an old man heard one of them at his shoemaker’s work in a stable, whistling the 
while a weird and catching tune. He could not locate the elf at first, but after 
a few moments’ search, he found it “‘in the girth under the mare". He caught 
it, and observed that it wore a red night-cap and an apron. He demanded 
the creature’s purse. “Stop till I get it for ye", begged the cluricaun. The old 
man loosened his hold for an instant, and with a laugh the elf bounded from 
his grasp, and disappeared. But he left behind him the tiny shoe on which he 
had been working, a souvenir which the peasant retained for the rest of his 
life (14). 

A cluricaun haunted the wine-cellar of the Macarthy of Muskerry, and no 
butler could be found stout enough to retain his place for more than a few 
weeks on account of it. So great was the annoyance caused that Macarthy 
resolved to quit the family residence. At last, a lad named Jack took on the job, 
but returned to the dining-room looking scared, and minus the necessary bottle. 
In great wrath the master of the house himself descended to the cellar, where 
he perceived a little figure about six inches in height seated on a cask and holding 
a spigot in his hand. He wore a red nightcap and an apron, his stockings were 
light blue, and his shoes were almost concealed by silver buckles. His face was 
like a withered apple and his nose purple as that of a toper. Macarthy challenged 
him but he replied that as the family were about to move their quarters on the 
morrow, he hoped they would take him with them. The master of the house 
returned to the dining-room with the wine, but cancelled his intention of 
quitting the mansion. From that time onward he invariably fetched his own 
liquor from the cellar, and was famous to the last for the excellence of his 
vintages (15). 

Bily MacDaniel was a roaring blade, much given to going on the spree. 
As he made his way home one winter night, he muttered a wish that he might 
be furnished with a drop of good liquor to keep out the cold. A little man, 
wearing a gold laced cocked hat suddenly started up beside him, holding in his 
hand a brimming glass of what seemed excellent potheen, which Billy drained 
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to the dregs. The little man requested payment, and on Billy's refusing the 
same, declared in great wrath and with much emphasis, that he must serve 
him for seven years and a day. He ordered Billy to meet him by night at a spot 
known as the Fortfield. The young man kept the appointment, and was informed 
by the cluricaun that they were to set out on a journey. He was ordered to fetch 
two of the stoutcst rushes he could find in the vicinity and when these were 
brought, the little man commanded him to get astride one of them. When his 
elfin master cried the mystic words “Borram! Borram!”’ three times, the rushes 
swelled into fine horses, the pair mounted them, and away they galloped at 
full speed. 

At length they halted at the gate of a great house, the little man uttered 
“some queer words”, asking Billy to repeat them, and he found himself enabled 
through their agency to pop through keyhole after keyhole until they reached 
the wine-cellar of the mansion. There they caroused, returning at a late hour 
to the Fortfield, where the cluricaun bade Billy attend him at that place on the 
following night. These nocturnal visits continued for quite a while, until one 
night the elf ordered his henchman to bring three rushes instead of the usual 
pair. They rode to the ancient castle of Carrigogunniel, and dismounted at a 
farmer’s house hard by. Sounds of merriment proceeded from the dwelling, and 
the little man explained that a certain Darby Riley was about to be married 
to the farmer’s daughter, Bridget Rooney. This arrangement, however, did not 
suit the cluricaun, who had designed Bridget for himself. The notion, very 
naturally, did not fall in with Billy’s ideas of fair-play, but he followed his 
master through the keyhole of the house, where they took up a position on one 
of the rafters. Looking down upon the company, Billy saw among them the 
bridegroom’s father and brothers, and the parents of the bride, the priest and 
the piper, feasting and carousing. All at once the bride chanced to sneeze, but 
nobody uttered the proverbial “God bless us”, whereupon the cluricaun remarked 
to Billy that if she sneezed twice more, she would be in his power, despite priest 
or mass-book. Once more the fair Bridget sneezed, but no one took any notice. 
Billy grew more and more uneasy, thinking of the terrible fate in store for the 
girl, but when she sneezed for the third time, he could not contain himself, but 
cried out. “God save us!" The little man, his face contorted with fury, turned 
upon him, crying: “I discharge you from my service, Billy MacDaniel—take 
that for your wages.” With the words he bestowed a hearty kick on Billy’s pants, 
which sent him sprawling right in the middle of the supper table. The gosoon 
tendered a confused explanation to the company, who took it in good 
part, and the priest, alarmed by his story, married the happy pair with all 
dispatch (16). 

The leprechaun, or cluricaun, it is plain, is chiefly associated with the idea of 
fairy treasure, of which he appears to be the particular guardian. In this he 
closely resembles the Scottish pech, who frequently acts as the guardian of 
hidden gold; and at least one tale alludes to him as possessing the secret of the 
manufacture of heather ale, for the brewing of which the pechs were also 
famous. That the leprechaun has a traditional connection with the Tuatha Dé 
Danann seems to be fairly well established by the passage concerning Aed Inver 
which I have quoted, and if this be granted, it might seem to infer an association 
between the pechs and the Tuatha Dé. At the least, it might be suggested that 
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both pechs and Tuatha Dé appear to have a similar traditional background; 
but how far this may refer to the original and ancient mythological position or 
status of the latter it is impossible to say. Such a resemblance, indeed, may 
have been due to a late popular view concerning godlike forms which assumed 
a fairylike status in both Ireland and Scotland. As I have said, the association 
of the leprechaun with shoemaking appears to connect him with certain ancient 
British godlike types. 


THE PHOOKA 


The phooka, phuca, or puca—for the name is given in these three forms 
by different authorities—is, says Westropp, “generally suspected, from his name 
and his absence from our ancient literature, to be a parvenu in Ireland, for 
his origin and provenance have never been established. The name pook (imply- 
ing a goblin) of goatish shape and the mischievous Puck immortalized by 
Shakespeare, appear in English sources. Elsewhere than in our district 
(Connaught) he is a shaggy goat or black horse, who bewilders and carries off 
belated persons. Here (and it supports the suspicion of his late introduction) 
he is of human shape, some even confuse him with the banshee. James Hardiman 
publishes an old poem, Abhann an phuca, by a bard MacSweeny, of Doon 
Castle. . . . In a note, the editor says that it is believed that the phuca survived 
the deluge and is a mischievous hairy spirit who exerts his power on November 
Eve (Samain) whence many avoid going out after sunset" (17). 

“The Pooka, rect Púca,” wrote W. B. Yeats, “seems essentially an animal 
spirit. Some derive his name from foc, a he-goat . . . On solitary mountains 
and among old ruins he lives, ‘grown monstrous with much solitude’, and is 
of the race of the nightmare. . . . November day is sacred to the Pooka.... 
He has many shapes, is now a horse, now an ass, now a bull, now a goat, now 
an eagle. Like all spirits he is only halfin the world of form.” (Fairy and Folk 
Tales of the Irish Peasantry, p. 94.) This description forcibly recalls that of 
*Robin Goodfellow, alias Puck" in the ballad of that name, sometimes 
attributed to Ben Jonson: 


Sometimes I meete them like a man; 
Sometimes an ox; sometimes a hound; 
And to a horse I turn me can; 

To trip and trot about them round. 


“The Pooka’s headquarters in Ireland," says Kennedy, “are Carrig-a- 
Phooka, west of Macroom, Castle Pooka, near Doneraile, and the island of 
Melaan, at the mouth of the Kenmare river, a locality dreaded by sailors and 
fishers at night, or in bad weather, the most frightful noises being heard there 
at these times." He relates several legends of this spirit. That which haunted an 
avenue at Murroe, where boughs of great trees interlaced overhead, was 
viewed on one occasion by a terrified night-bound wayfarer, who described it 
as having the form of a goat. It sprang from bough to bough above his head, 
and at last as he neared the confines of the avenue, fell heavily upon his 
shoulders. He succeeded in shaking it off, and managed to crawl home, but was 
confined to bed for some weeks with pains in the bones and joints (18). 
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The servants at a large country house in Kildare once experienced a visit 
extraordinary from the phooka. A scullery boy who slept near the fire saw a 
creature like a great ass enter the kitchen. It seized him and pulled him out on 
the floor, and then proceeded to clean up the kitchen, washing the dishes and 
sweeping out the room. Next day, the servants left the dishes unwashed for 
the phooka to clean, and on the following morning everything in the kitchen was 
found to be ship-shape. Another boy, however, who longed for a glimpse of the 
spirit, sat up to encounter him, and when he put in an appearance, questioned 
him as to his identity. The phooka, who appears to have been conversationally 
inclined informed him that he had been a servant in the house during the 
lifetime of the owner's father. But his laziness was such that a doom was put on 
him that after death he must return to the scene of his neglect and perform the 
duties he should have appropriately undertaken in his mortal phase. After 
these were concluded, however, his punishment did not cease, for he was con- 
demned to stand in the winter cold, outside the door until night came round 
again. The lad was so sorry for the unfortunate phooka that he had a heavy 
frieze covering made for him, and with this the creature was vastly pleased. 
But he intimated that his punishment was to last only until such time as he was 
deemed worthy of-a reward, and with the statement that his manumission was 
now complete, he vanished, never to return (19). 

In this tale the phooka assumes some of the attributes of both brownie and 
glaistig. He is the spirit of a dead domestic on whom spells have been laid, and 
he disappears when clothing is offered him. Indeed these features of the story 
may well cast some light on the nature of the other fairy beings alluded to. 
They may indicate the significance of the animal or semi-animal form of 
brownie, as being associated with the beast-types which are occasionally 
assumed by the dead, and this may, perhaps, have some connection with the 
ancient doctrine of the transmigration of souls. They may also explain the 
why and wherefore of the puzzling fact that brownie, when proffered clothing, 
invariably regards the act as one of dismissal. May it be that the belief once 
prevailed that he was thought of as the spirit of a servant of the house who was 
condemned to toil because of a former neglect of his duties until such time as 
his post mortem labours, rewarded by a gift of clothing, were recognized as 
having redeemed him from further punishment? We should not lose sight 
however, of the possibility that the offer of human clothing may have been 
regarded as in some way symbolic of a possible return to human form, and as 
such, associated with a condition which, as a spirit, he might not assume. 

Yeats, in his collection, includes a story of the phooka as it was given him by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, who translated it literally from the Irisn of the Leabhar 
Sgeulaigheachta. A half-wit who lived at Dunmore in Co. Galway, was fond of 
music, but could play only one tune, “The Black Rogue", on his pipes. One 
night, as he was returning half intoxicated from a house where a dance had 
been in progress, a phooka came up behind him and flung him on his back. 
The piper seized the creature by its horns. It insisted that he should play a tune 
known as “The Shan Van Vocht", and when the fool insisted that he did not 
know it, told him that it would cause him to know it. The man blew up his 
pipes and played such music *as made himself wonder". The phooka then 
informed him that a feast was being held in the house of the banshee at the top of 
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Croagh Patric, and that he would transport him thence, where he would be 
well rewarded for his playing. 

In due time, after traversing much rough country, they arrived at the 
dwelling of the banshee, where they were riotously welcomed by a great number 
of old women. A door flew open, and the piper was confronted with a white 
gander which he had stolen, for which misdemeanour the parish priest had 
condemned him to climb to the top of Croagh Patric, a penance he had not 
so far performed. The bird commanded him to strike up, the banshees began to 
dance and caper, and at the conclusion of the reel each bestowed a piece of 
gold on the musician. Before he took his leave, the gander, or its ghost, presented 
him with a new set of pipes. But, on reaching home, he discovered that the new 
pipes could only make a noise like the screeching of geese, while the gold pieces 
with which he had been rewarded had turned into leaves. He had one consola- 
tion, however, for when he turned again to his old pipes, he found that he was 
able to discourse the most melodious music, nad from that day to the time of 
his death he was regarded as the best player in Galway (20). 

As illustrating these tales, perhaps, a writer in The Gentleman s Magazine 
states that “The Phooka usually steals in a noiseless manner from behind, and 
if he once succeeds in inserting his head between a mortal’s legs, the unhappy 
individual is at once whisked of his feet, to find himself astride the hobgoblin’s 
back. Then up to the moon he ascends, or he descends, perhaps, to the bottom 
of the lake, or he flies over the ocean; jumping from the highest precipices to the 
lowest depths; crossing mountains, streams and glens; and frequently traversing 
realms of space to the most remote countries of the world. This is accomplished 
in the course of a single night, and to the rider’s extreme discomfort. The 
Phooka is sometimes called the gruagach.” He adds that its mischievous pranks 
are well illustrated in a poem by Alexander Henry, entitled The Fairy Rath of 
Lough Innin, and in a poem Alice and Una, by Denis Florence MacArthy (21). 

Crofton Croker furnishes several tales regarding the phooka. In one of these 
a certain Morty Sullivan is carried off by the spirit in the shape of a furious 
charger, to be flung at last down a precipice, although he escapes with a few 
bruises only. In another conte of this description, one, Daniel O'Rourke, has 
speech with the phooka in the form of an eagle, which pities his drunken 
condition as he lies floundering in a bog, and mounts him on its back. But to the 
terror of the intoxicated wretch the great bird flies on and ever upward, until 
at last it approaches the moon itself. Dan seizes upon the handle of a reaping- 
hook which sticks out prominently from the luminary, and to this he hangs on 
despairingly. The eagle then informs him that it was its nest which he had 
robbed recently, and flies off. The man in the moon vindictively severs the 
handle of the reaping-hook, with the result that Dan tumbles headlong into 
space. But by good luck a gaggle of wild geese chances to pass at the moment, and 
its leader exhorts the luckless peasant to catch him by the leg. The birds, however, 
are bound for Arabia, and Dan, perceiving a ship heaving in sight in the sea 
below him, plumps into the watery depths and is splashed by a whale—only to 
wake up to find his wife throwing cold water in his face! 

Peggy Barrett, an old peasant woman, caught sight of a phooka near her 
home. It was “like a small, black goat, only with long wide horns turned out 
instead of being bent backwards, standing upon its hindlegs". It gained in 
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height until it was “as tall as the tallest man”. It fell upon her and held her, 
“with the fore-feet clinging to my shoulder and the hind ones fixed in my 
gown”, She managed to extricate herself and reached her dwelling, but had 
not the power to knock or make a sound, leaning against the door as though 
turned to stone. She uttered a blessing three times, and the evil force departing, 
she fell headlong into the cabin (22). 

It might appear that the phooka was, as Westropp seems to have suspected, 
a reminiscence of classical mythology, analogous to the satyr. But I think there 
is better reason to compare him with such Celtic or perhaps aboriginal forms 
as the uruisg, who is also sometimes described as assuming a shape capricornian. 
There is little question, however, that he has been confounded in folk-belief 
with that description of horse or pony whose shape is frequently taken by Puck 
in English fairy legend, and which is by no means altogether foreign to Scottish 
fairy story. In short, he cannot be dissevered from Puck, either nominally or 
otherwise, whose disguises are numerous and frequently animal, nor can he 
be separated from that type of elfin beings who are described as taking animal 
or semi-animal form—~pilosi, brownie and the like. The circumstance that he 
was in some districts known as gruagach seems to me to have arisen because of 
the significance of that term as applied to any hirsute being, and not because he 
had any actual connection with the gruagach in his traditional form as a species 
of warrior-wizard. 


THE FIR DARRIG 


The fir darrig, or more properly the fear dearg, that is “the red man", is 
likened by Crofton Croker to the Scottish red-cap, but has also traits in common 
with the brownie and with Puck. “His entire dress, whenever he is seen, is 
invariably described as crimson." Croker recounts a story in which the fir 
darrig turns an Irish piper into a horse to serve in the fairy army. The piper 
fought so well in his equine shape against the fairies of Jamaica that when 
morning came he found himself once more in human form, not very far from 
his home with a large quantity of fairy tobacco beside him as a recompense. 

` The old castle of Carrigrohan was haunted by a fir darrig which ceaselessly 
mocked its inmates and led them wild dances through the countryside, chasing 
the sound of its voice—a Puck-like characteristic. A manservant who rode a 
horse to the vet's was chased by fairies and took shelter in an old house. There 
he saw people who had been dead for years. While they conversed, a funeral 
made its appearance, a coffin was brought forth, and at sight of it the man took 
to his heels and climbed a tree in a small wood close at hand. The ghosts were 
about to hold a feast, and called loudly for the serving-man to come and hold 
the spit. To his horror, the "roast" he was asked to turn consisted of a dead 
man who had been taken out of the coffin. Making a virtue of necessity, the 
lad went about his gruesome business philosophically. The victim however, 
loudly demurred at the way in which he was being handled, and finding he 
could not please him, Ned, as the serving-man was called, was about to take 
himself off, when the corpse came hopping after him. He managed to get clear 
of it, without much difficulty, and woke at the roadside, where his master 
found him in the morning. Those whom he had encountered at the haunted 
house were, the narrator concludes, of the fir darrig clan. 
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Still another story of this class of fairy describes him as “wearing a sugar- 
loaf hat that was as red as blood; he had a face as yellow as a kite’s claw, and as 
long as to-day and to-morrow put together, with a mouth all screwed and 
puckered up like a washer-woman’s hand, little blue eyes and rather a highish 
nose; his hair was quite grey and lengthy, appearing under his hat and flowing 
over the cape of a long scarlet coat, which almost trailed to the ground behind 
him, and the ends of which he took up and planked on his knees to dry, as he 
sat facing the fire. He had smart corduroy breeches, and woollen stockings 
drawn up over the knees, so as to hide the knee-buckles, if he had the pride to 
have them; but, at any rate, if he hadn’t them in his knees he had buckles in his 
shoes, out before his spindle legs.” This particular fir darrig kept the house tidy. 
He gave a signal when he desired to enter it at night by stretching a hairy arm 
through a hole in the door. If he were refused admission, some mishap befel 
the cattle, or stones were thrown at the inmates of the house. Some of these 
which were picked up were of the shape of the elf-bolt. But when he was permitted 
to enter, everything went prosperously. At last the family grew so comfortably 
off that the landlord saw a chance to rack-rent them, and when they refused 
to pay more, turned them adrift. The fir darrig did not follow them to their new 
abode, however, and the family, robbed of its affluent protector, grew indigent 
and latterly dispersed (23). 

A tinker, one Pat Diver, who had been mending kettles in the Moville 
district of Donegal, craved a night’s lodging at a cabin, but was refused, so he 
crept into a barn for shelter. He had lain there for some time when four men 
entered, carrying a corpse. As in the former tale, they insisted that Pat 
should roast the body, and after a dreadful experience he escaped and hid 
in a drain, only to be followed there by the ghoulish fir darrig. This time they 
asked him to help them to carry the corpse, which he did until they reached 
Kiltown Abbey, where a grave was digged. The proceedings were interupted 
by the crowing of a cock, at which the fir darrig levanted, assuring Pat that 
had the bird not crowed, he would have been bundled into the grave with the 
corpse (24). 

The general circumstances respecting the fir darrig give the impression that 
he is a fairy of ancestral form, and thus closely associated with the dead. In 
concluding this chapter, I may say that numerous allusions to Irish fairy belief 
will be met with in the other sections of this book. 


CHAPTER VII 


NOMENCLATURE AND DESCRIPTION 


The term "Fairy"—Latin and Mediæval Derivations—The word "Fairy" in England—The 


word “ Fairy” in Scotland—1 he word “ Fairy? as meaning “Enchantment” or “ Illusion" —" Fairy" 


or “Faerie” as signifying “ Fairyland"—T he term *:fey"—English alternative names for ‘‘ Fairy” 

—Lowland Scottish alternative names for “Fairy”; The word “wight”, or “wicht”; “The Wee 

Folk”; “The Seelie Folk’; “The Guid Folk”; “Guid Neebors”—The word Sidhe—Other Gaelic 
words relating to the Fairies—Taboo on the Fairy Name—The Two Orders of Fairies 


THE TERM FAIRY”? 


S OME discussion as to the origin of the term *'fairy" is an essential preliminary 

to the study of fairy lore in general. In the following section I have endeav- 
oured to arrange this on a systematic basis. In the first place, the Latin and 
Medizvalsources of the English word “fairy” are examined. Then the derivation 
and appropriate useof the word in English and Scotsis traced. Its meaning in the 
sense of “enchantment” or “‘illusion” is next explained, together with the more 
precise significance of the Scots word *'fey". The alternative names and expres- 
sions for the fairies in Lowland Scots are also reviewed. The Gaelic word for 
“fairy”, sidhe, and its derivatives, will be discussed at some length. Lastly, the 
question of the taboo on the fairy name falls to be considered. 

Here it is appropriate to mention that the expression "fairy tales", as used 
in the popular sense, does not necessarily imply “tales about fairies”. The 
phrase, indeed, descends from the older use of the word “‘faerie’’ as implying 
“enchantment, or “illusion”. Many of the stories we habitually allude to as 
"fairy tales" have no reference to fairies at all. Such examples will readily 
occur to the recollection of most readers. 


LATIN AND MEDIZ VAL DERIVATIONS 


The great majority of those writers who have faithfully examined the 
origin of the word “fairy” are of opinion that it was distantly derived from the 
Latin noun fatum, or “fate”, that is the word which describes those goddesses, 
the Fate, who were supposed to govern the trend of human affairs, and who 
are also known in Latin by the name Parce, and to the ancient Greeks as 
Moirai. Some authorities believe that the Latin word fatum gave rise to the 
Italian fata, and, through Roman provincial influence in Spain, to the term 
hada; and that in later Roman Gaul it also took the form fata. There, in accord- 
ance with a law of Celtic phonetics, the **t" was slurred, or elided, which gave 
it the sound of “‘fa’a”’, and in the plural “fa’æ”. This, later, in early French, 
came to be pronounced as fa’ée, and still later as fée, from which, again, came 
the English “fay”, almost certainly the product of Norman-French influence. 

Alternatively, it is possible that from fatum was derived the medizval 
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Latin fatare, “to enchant”, and that from this latter term there issued a form 
Jaer, having a past-participle fde, which resolved itself into fée. This, again, 
formed a derivative noun fäerie, or féerie, meaning “enchantment”, or the 
state of elfin illusion, which came to be adopted into English as implying (a) 
the region of Fairyland, (b) the spirits who dwelt there in a communal sense, 
(c) fairy magic or phantasy, and (d) by a late corruption of usage, an individual 
fay or, as we say, a “‘fairy”’ (1). 

The chief antagonist of this view was the late Henry Charles Coote, who 
believed that the word "fairy" was not derived from that of the Fates of 
classical mythology, but from that of the Fatue, an altogether different class 
of supernatural beings, a species of nymphs, prominent in Latin superstition 
as “a race of immortal damsels", “who lived on earth in places inaccessible to 
man, near lakes, woods and fountains". The males of the species were known 
as Fatui. He cites the famous nymph Egeria, the lover and intimate of King 
Numa Pompilius, as a type of the Fatue, and quotes late Latin authorities 
in an effort to prove the identity of the Fatue with the Nymphs and Fauni (2). 

Coote made no allowance for the probability that the two sources alluded 
to above might have become fused. This would seem to have been the view of 
Andrew Lang, who connects the fées or fades with the word fatum, “the thing 
spoken", or with Fata, “the Fates who speak it, as well as with the God Fatus, 
or Faunus and his sister or wife Fatua". Preller, he says, quotes the Fatue as 
spiritual maidens of the forests and elements and compares them to the JVereids 
of ancient and modern Greece and *'the Good Ladies and Fairies of Scotland" 
and other fairy spirits (3). 

My own opinion is that the early Italian, or Late-Latin term fata described 
a species of spirit the conception of which arose in the popular mind from a 
mingling or confusion of ideas associated with both the classical Fates and the 
nymphic Faiue, and that this word fata came to be accepted in the Roman 
world under the form hada in Spain, fada in Provence, fa'e in Gaul, and later 
fée in France, reaching Britain at last by Norman introduction as *'fay". 

The antique theory that "fairy" was derived from the Persian word feri, 
or fari, a hypothesis much favoured by Sir Walter Scott and others in his time, 
is now no longer admissible, Professor R. A. Nicholson, an Orientalist of repute, 
having made it clear that pari has no etymological relationship whatsoever 
with ‘fairy’, and that “both in sound and meaning the words are of quite 
different derivation" (4). 


THE WORD ' FAIRY IN ENGLAND 


The use of the English word "fairy" as applied to an individual of the 
elfin species now claims our attention. In the paragraphs which immediately 
follow it will be dealt with as a substantive descriptive of a fairy spirit, its 
more ancient meaning as "illusion", “enchantment” or “Fairyland” being 
reviewed in a succeeding section. 

It must at once be said that the modern use of the word "fairy" is in the 
strictest sense improper. The appropriate English word is “fay”. As regards 
its derivation, at least one English writer of the thirteenth century, Gervase of 
Tilbury, alludes to fade (which he also describes as larve, that is, as lars, or 
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ancestral spirits) thus almost revealing the process by which the word came to 
be adopted into English speech (Lat. fada Fr. fa'ée, Eng. fay) (5). But although, 
correctly speaking the word "fairy", or ‘‘faerie”’, implies “enchantment” or 
Fairyland only, it will be employed in these pages as a synonym for “elf” in 
accordance with general and accepted modern usage. 

The Anglo-Saxon expression in use to describe fairy spirits was elf, for 
which see the section on "Alternative Names for English and Lowland 
Scottish Fairies”. 

The word “fairy”, as in ordinary use to-day, does not seem to appear in 
English until the period of Chaucer, who frequently uses it asimplying "illusion", 
“enchantment”, or the sphere or condition of Faerie, and only occasionally, 
when speaking of the individual, a practice in which he is followed by Langland, 
Gower and other writers of his period. We find it in the plural as ‘‘faeries’’, 
in The Wife of Baths Tale. This, however, is the exception, and the more 
general use of “fairy” for an individual of the species may be attributed to 
some extent to Spenser; at least it is in his period that we first find it in general 
acceptance. 


THE WORD Ó FAIRY’? IN SCOTLAND 


If we attempt to trace its advent and employment in early Lowland Scots 
literature, we seek therein almost in vain for the use of the term ‘“‘fay” or 
"fairy" as a substantive. Yet in his work on heraldry, Sir David Lyndesay 
informs us that “‘the first Duk of Guyenne was born of a fee,” using the French 
word. In Old Scottish literature “elf” is much more common, with which is 
associated the form “Elfhame”, or *Elphame", as implying either “illusion” or 
the sphere of Faerie, from which, perhaps, we find the derivative "fane" 
occasionally used when speaking of a fairy, as given by Jamieson in his 
Scottish Dictionary, and as used in Ayrshire. 

In late and modern folk-lore, we find “fairy” colloquially in use among the 
Scottish peasantry in speaking of elfin spirits, the older term “elf” having 
evidently fallen into disuse, a process which would appear to have begun in the 
sixteenth century, judging from the common appearance at that time ofthe term 
*'fair-folks", or '*fairy-folks". 

Perhaps the most appropriate manner of demonstrating the use of the word 
“fairy” in Scotland is the historical one. Its first appearance in Scots literature is 
in the Dream of Dunbar, where he says: 


Than as ane fary thai to duir did frak, 
And shot ane gone that did so rudlie rak. 


But it is difficult in this instance to say whether the word is employed as 
referring to a fairy spirit, or in its meaning of "illusion". A more definite early 
trace of it as a substantive is in one of the Prologues to Gawain Douglas's 
translation of Virgil, (ca. 1513) in which he says: 


With nymphis and faunis apoun every side, 
Owhilk Farefolkis or than Elfis clepen we. 
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In 1597 we find the form ‘‘Farie-folk” used in reporting the trial of Christian 
Livingston of Leith. But seventeen years before this, in 1580, we discover the 
plural form “Quene of Phareis” occurring in a lampoon on Bishop Adamson 
of St. Andrews. At the trial of Janet Drever in Orkney (1615), *Fairyfolk" 
was used, and at that of Elspeth Reoch in Orkney in the same year we hear of 
“ane Farie man". Margaret Fulton, when arraigned for witchcraft in 1697, 
was charged with dealings with “the Faries”, and James VI in alluding to 
them in his Demonologie (1597) speaks of “the fourth kind of spirits called the 
Pharie.” But, as I have said, the general use of the term "fairy" in Lowland 
Scotland from the sixteenth to the seventeenth century is quite overshadowed 
by that of “Fairfolk’’, **Elfhame", or **Phairie", the two last being employed 
in the sense of a spiritual sphere of enchantment to which witches and others 
were in the habit of resorting. 

The later use of the word ‘fairy’? in Lowland Scotland is sufficiently 
evident from folk-rhyme. The ploughmen of Clydesdale were wont to say at 
the end of the eighteenth century: 


Fairy, fairy, bake me a bannock and roast me a collop 
And Ill gie ye a spurtle aff my gad end. 


And in times of scarcity, it was common to remark: 


Fairy, fairy, come bake me a scone, 
And I’ll gie ye a spurtle to turn it aff and on. 


A rhyme dealing with the taboo on the fairy name has it: 


Gin ye ca! me fairy 
Pl wark ye muckle tarrie [trouble] 


And we have it that: 


He wha tills the fairies’ green 
Nae luck again shall hae 


as well as an old adage that: 


When the scythe cuts and the sock rives 
Hae dune wi’ fairies and bee-bykes (6). 


Cromek makes his last century Galloway peasant say “‘Fairie fowk" when 
speaking of the Fairy Rade, or procession on horseback (7). 

To sum up; although the term “faerie” appears to have been employed in 
English literature as signifying “enchantment” from the period of the old 
English metrical romances of the early fourteenth century (for we find it in 
Emare and Orfeo and Heurodis) its use as a substantive denoting an individual 
is practically unheard of until the time of Chaucer (1328-1400), and then only 
so occasionally as to render it exceptional in its appearance. It would seem to 
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have become more general in Spenser's day (ca. 1570) and to have found full 
acceptance in the later Elizabethan epoch. 

In Scotland its first literary appearance, so far as I can trace it, 1s associated 
with the “Farefolkis’’ of Gawain Douglas (1513) at a time when it was probably 
coming into use in England more generally. But this form gives the impression 
of having a certain history of long-lasting behind it, to have been a fairly 
common colloquialism, as indeed Douglas seems to make plain by words which 
imply “we so use it", and I should not be surprised to find that it had some 
antiquity of respectable usage behind it, even if it has no sanction from earlier 
literary record. 

As Chaucer employs it only once and then in the plural (**Fáeries") towards 
the close of the fourteenth century, it must have had at least a certain popular 
status in his time as referring to the people or folk of Fairyland, so that we may 
infer that its vulgar usage had a certain antiquity behind it. At that period the 
last vestiges of Norman-French données and methods of pronunciation were 
finally breaking down before English forms of vocalization, so it may not be an 
exaggeration to infer the early acceptance of a form like "*fairy" at some time 
between 1350 and 1370. Its entry into Lowland Scotland as a colloquialism 
would probably follow towards the end of the fourteenth century, although at 
first, and even for a long time afterwards, it must have had serious competitors 
in the word “elf” and in others to be alluded to in a later section dealing with 
alternative forms. 


THE WORD ‘‘FAIRY’’ 
AS MEANING ‘‘ENCGCHANTMENT’’, OR ‘ILLUSION?’ 


The form “faerie”, now archaic, though occasionally employed in 
Victorian poetry, was, as I have said, formerly used in the sense of “illusion” 
or “enchantment”, or referred to Fairyland. Several old English poets make 
use of it in such a sense, as, for instance, Langland, who in the introduction to 
his Piers Plowman, writes: 


Me befel a ferly of faerie, me thought, 


that is, “a sleight of phantasy”. Chaucer makes use of the same term in The 
Merchant! s Tale, where he says: 


Hire to behold it seemed fierie. 


or “it was enchanting to see her”. He also mentions in his Squier's Tale that a 
horse of brass “was of faerie”, or enchanted by magic arts. Gower uses the 
expression in the sense of “vain show”, or “ephemeral state”, when he says in 
his legend of Constance that God had taken her “from this worldés fàerie". 
Ultimately this meaning of the term must have been derived from 
the Latin fatare, “to enchant”. Gervase of Tilbury seems to employ the word 
in its transitional sense as standing between Latin and French, when he says in 
his Otia Imperialia: “I know not if it were a true horse, or if it were of fairy 
(fadus) as men assert” (8). And we find “faerie”, as a term, used side by side 
with reference to dreams, phantoms and illusions in the Roman de Partenay: 
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Plusieurs parlant de Guenart, 

Du Lou, de l'Asne, et de Renart, 
De faeries, et de songes, 

De fantosmes, et de mensonges. 


Dunbar, in his poem The Dream uses the word as signifying illusion: 
Thane thocht I thus, this is ane felloun phary, 


that is, “‘a rascally sleight of fairy illusion"; and he employs it in the same 
sense in his piece entitled But to be Blyth, when, speaking of the variations of 
earthly existence, he adjures his reader to be: 


evir be reddy and addrest 
to pas out of this frawdfull fary, 


that is, to keep oneself ready to be able to depart life without repining from this 
world's vain show. This use of the term is similar to that which Gower makes of 
it. 

Miss Sergeantson indicates, however, that there may have been a genuine 
old English word for "illusion" or “enchantment” formerly in currency. 
"Sidsa", or *'Sidesa", she says, a word of doubtful origin, is probably to be 
connected with the second element of the term “zlf-siden”, meaning “fairy 
charms or power" and with the Icelandic sida, “to work a charm" (9). 


‘FAIRY’? AS SIGNIFYING FAIRYLAND?’ 


That '"Fàerie" or “Fairy” also signified “Fairyland” is beyond dispute. 
Chaucer makes use of it in this sense in his Squier's Tale as follows: 


That Gawain with his oldé curtesie, 
Though he were come agen out of faerie. . . 


and Lydgate, in his Fall of Princes, tells us that Arthur “is a King y-crowned in 
Fáerie", while Gower in his Legend of Constance employs it similarly, when he 
writes: “Thy wife, which is of faerie’’. 


ee 


THE TERM FEY 


2? 


The term “‘fey”’ is still occasionally used in some parts of Scotland as imply- 
ing a person unsettled in his wits, unusually exalted in spirits, or doomed and 
having a presentiment of calamity. That it was also current in one or other of 
those senses in old England is evident from the manner in which Gower employs 
it, when, in his Legend of Constance he makes Constance’s husband say: “My 
wif Constance is faie”, that is, “enchanted”, or “‘bespelled’’. Kirk uses it of 
folk who are “unsained”’, or unsanctified. Such people, he says, are thought 
to be pierced or wounded by fairy weapons (that is, they are “fairy-struck”) 
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“which makes them do somewhat verie unlike their former Practice", and 
robs them of their normal powers. “Fey”, says Dalziel, signifies "devoted". 
He is, of course, alluding to the circumstance, as noted in the Old Statistical 
Account for Perthshire (Vol. 12, pp. 621-2), that at the festival of Bealltainn 
a stone was placed in the circle of the ashes of the Bel-fire for every person of the 
several families present and that if it were removed or injured before the next 
morning, the person represented by it was regarded as “fey”, or doomed. He 
or she would die within twelve months of that date. J. Mactaggart, in his 
Gallovidian Encyclopedia, gives *Faeduan" as an equivalent to “witchcraft”. 
The term Fé appears also to have a magical significance in Old Irish. According 
to Cormac’s Glossary, the Fé, or magic wand, was made of aspen, an ominous 
wood, and in Christian times could be kept only in “the cemeteries of the 
heathen”. Occasionally oghamic symbols were carved upon its surface (10). 


ENGLISH ALTERNATIVE NAMES FOR ‘‘FAIRY’’ 


The word “elf” is scarcely to be regarded as an alternative expression for 
“fairy” in the English tongue, for it is assuredly the appropriate and original 
term for spirits of this class in purely English speech. It is of Teutonic origin, and 
is the Middle English form of an older Anglo-Saxon elf, having cognate forms 
in Icelandic d/fr, Scandinavian alf and German elf. In provincial English we 
find auf, meaning “‘an elf”, which gave rise to the later expression “oaf”, “a 
simpleton”, or rustic booby. Chaucer employs “‘elvish”’ in the sense of "simple". 
Numerous place-names in England reveal associations with the *'elf?* such as 
Elmoor, Alphington, Elton, and Allerton. 

In Suffolk, fairies are, or were, spoken of as ''farisees" (11). It will be recalled 
that in the Isle of Man they are sometimes called ferrishyn. As I have indicated 
in the section with the fairies of Man, I believe both of these expressions to be 
derived from the Gaelic fear sidhean (pron. fear-sheen) "fairy men". This is 
by no means the only instance in English folk-lore of a word derived from the 
Celtic. 

“Urchin? was formerly an appelation of the English fairies. Reginald 
Scott places it in his list of spirits, and Shakespeare employs it in The Tempest, 
(Act 1. Sc. 2) where he says: 


Urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise upon thee. 


The word occurs again in this play, in Act II, Sc. 2., while in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (Act IV, Sc. 4) we find: 


“Like urchins, ouphes and fairies”, 


all words for one and the same class of spirit. 

As I have already remarked, a relative of Ritson’s from the county of 
Durham, described Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, as resembling *'a great rough 
hurgin bear”, that is, an urchin, or hedgehog, for the name is derived from that 
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of the animal in question. There is, however, a possibility that its source is the 
early Anglo-Saxon orcneas, which occurs in the ancient poem of Beowulf. It 
was supposed that some imps or elves assumed hedgehog shape on occasion, 
although the name may have encouraged the belief. There is also an Old High 
German word urkinde, meaning “early folk", or “primitive folk", which Grimm 
renders as “dwarf”. It may signify “the people of the past”, i.e. “the ancestors.” 

The word “hob” is also employed in old and provincial English as signifying 
“a fairy". This is a corruption of the name “Robin”, and came into use much 
in the same manner as the name “Jack” is used in such expressions as “ Jack- 
o'-Lantern", or “Jack Frost". Beaumont and Fletcher employ itin this manner 
in their play Mons. Thomas: 


Elves, hobs and fairies. 


It is also to be found in the name *'hob-thrust", applied to a certain kind of 


fairy of the Puck or brownie class, and in the expression “hob-goblin”, i.e. 
Robin Goodfellow. 


LOWLAND SCOTTISH ALTERNATIVE NAMES FOR FAIRIES 


It is well known to students of folk-lore that savages or people in a primitive 
condition abstain from using the actual names of spirits for reasons associated 
with sacred taboo. In a more advanced state this shades into a merely super- 
stitious belief that to mention the actual names of supernaturals is an act 
fraught with danger because it is “unlucky”; a theory which will be discussed 
so far as it concerns the belief in fairies, in the later section dealing with “Taboo 
on Fairy Names". 

As I have said, the word “elf” is substantially the Old English equivalent 
for fairy". The term eífcynnein Anglo-Saxon signifies the kin or race of elves. 
We must be wary of certain versions of the term employed in translating such 
words as Castalides, hamadryads, oreads and dryads from the Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon, and rendered as dun-elfen, or mountain-elves; feld-elfen, wood 
fairies; munt-elfen; water-elfen, wudu-elfen, and so forth, as these were almost 
certainly the inspirations of scribes and appear to have no equivalents in the 
common vernacular (12). We find cognate expressions in the Icelandic alfr 
and in the Danish alf and old High German alf, a “genius” or “‘sprite’’. 

In the old Scots poets “elf” is not infrequently found. Kennedy employs it 
in his Flyting with Dunbar, 


Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular, 
and again: 
Thow lufis nane Irisch, elf, I understand. 
A burlesque fragment in the Bannatyne MS. has: 


The King of Fary then came with elfis mony ane, 
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while Montgomerie uses "elf" and “elf-queen”. The derivative “elriche”’, 
employed by Dunbar in the phrase “ane elriche well", in his Ki ind Kyttok, and 
in the Satyre of Lyndesay (“the alriche Queen of Farie") and which has come 
down to modern Scots as “eldritch”, signifies, of course, “uncanny” or “weird”, 
that is ‘‘associated with the elves”. Of the same class is  Elphame" or “‘Elfame’’, 


meaning “Fairyland”. 


THE WORD ‘S‘WIGHT’’ OR ‘‘wicHT’’ 


“The name wight, voette," says Gudmund Schütte, “is common to all 
Teutonic nations and means 'thing.'" He differentiates between wights and 
fairies (13). “Actually,” says Miss Sergeantson, “‘ ‘wight’ is a creature, person, 
or thing, but acquires a supernatural connotation through frequent use in such 
phrases as unfaele wiht, ‘uncanny creature’, or yfel wiht, ‘evil creature’ ” (14). 
Robert of Gloucester uses “wihtes”’ to describe spirits of the air, or ghosts. 
Chaucer employs it in his Miller's Tale, where the carpenter says to Nicholas: 


“I crouche thee from elves and fro wightes." 
A class of dwarfs called wights or Wichilein, is found in South Germany (15). 


“Gin ye ca! me seelie wicht, 
I'll be your friend baith day and nicht" 


says a Scottish rhyme quoted by Chambers (16). The term “wicked wights" is 
used by the Rev. Charles Rogers in speaking of a certain type of Scottish 
fairy (17). 

Cornelius à Kempen speaks of witte wiven, or “wight wives", as infesting 
Friesland in the reign of the Emperor Lothar, about the year 830 A.D. They 
were great kidnappers of children. Thome Reid, a fairy man, told the witch 
Bessie Dunlop, of Dalry, Ayrshire, that the persons to whom he introduced her 
were “the good wights" dwelling in Elfland, who had come to take her thither. 


THE WEE FOLK”? 


“The Wee Folk" is, or was, perhaps the most common equivalent appella- 
tion for the fairies among the peasantry of Lowland Scotland, although it is 
also certainly in use in the West of Scotland and the Isles as an imported 
expression. It is also in use in Northern Ireland among the folk of Ulster. 


€€ 


THE SEELIE FOLKk'"' 


The expression “seclie” appears to be of the same derivation as the Teutonic 
seelig, meaning “holy”, and refers to the beneficent fairies as opposed to the 
"unseelie", or diabolic elves. “The Seelie Court" is alluded to in the ballad of 
Tam Lin. Warrack gives “‘seelie wight” as “a fairy”. (See section on “The Two 
Orders of Fairies".) 
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THE GUID FOLK'' 


This is, or was, a common appellation for the fairies in the mouths of the 
Scottish Lowland people. In some parts of Ireland and in the Isle of Man they 
are also called “the good people”, and, as Keightley remarks, the term may 
have a Celtic origin. In any case, he compares the phrase with the Irish Gaelic 
deené máh, meaning “good people”. A Banffshire woman, questioned as to the 
habits of the fairies, replied “Ou, it wasna’ safe to be talking o' the gude 
folk” (18). 


*fGUID NEEBORS’’ 


Equally in use was the phrase “Guid Neebors”. Montgomerie uses it in his 
Flyting against Polwarth: 


In the hinder-end of harvest at All-hallowe'en, 
When our good neighbours dois ride, if I read right. 


“The Fairies,” says Chambers, “were popularly called ‘the guid neibours"? 
(19). The charge of witchcraft against Alisoun Pearsoun, accused her, among 
other offences, of “chanting and repairing with the gude neighbours and 
Queene of Elfland, thir divers years by-past’’, and the term is employed more 
than once in the schedule of her misdeeds. Scott seems to associate the phrase 
more particularly with the intercourse the fairies carried on with mortals “by 
borrowing and lending and other kindly offices" (20). Warrack, in his Scots 
Dictionary gives *Gudelie-neighbour" as “a fairy or brownie”. We have from 
Rust, in his curious Druidism Exhumed, the term “guid manies”, applied to 
the fairies, while, as Lang says in his Introduction to Perrault's Fairy Tales, the 
term ''good ladies" is not unknown in England. 

The most common name for fairies in the Orkneys and Shetlands is “trow”, 
which is derived from the Scandinavian troll—not altogether a just equivalent 
for “fairy”, although denoting a similar type of supernatural. Other forms are 
given by Edmondston i in his Etymological Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney 
Dialect as “drow”, “‘troil’’, *troilya" and “‘trolld”’. 


THE WORD ‘‘SIDHE’’ 


The word sidhe (also spelt sidh, sithide, sid, sith, sithche) may be regarded 
as the standard term for "'fairy" in the Gaelic tongue of Scotland and Ireland. 
(It is pronounced ‘‘shee”.) In Macleod and Dewar’s Gaelic and English 
Dictionary it is given as sithiche and sithe, “a fairy", and in MacAlpine’s 
Gaelic Dictionary as sith, "spiritual", a meaning it certainly also possesses as 
referring to supernatural beings of any class or kind. McAlpine, in the English 
section of his work, renders the word “fairy” as sithiche. In the paragraphs 
which follow I have retained the spelling of the word as given by the authorities 
from whom I quote. In using it myself throughout this book I spell it sidhe, 
perhaps the more generally used form. 

J. MacDougall, a reliable authority, says that sithide or sithde is the genitive 
of sithd, “a female fairy", siochar being the male form (21). Gaelic records 
frequently speak of the fairies as the fir sidhe, that is “the sidhe-folk". But the 
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word sidhe, in Gaelic, also implies “hill” or “mound”, mounds and hills being 
regarded as the abodes of the elves. The term thus came to be applied indiffer- 
ently to the dwellings and those who dwelt in them. It has been said that it was 
because of their residence in the green mounds known by the name of sidhe 
that the fairies were called fir sidhe in Ireland (22). But it may be that both 
fairies and mounds were described as "supernatural". 

In a communication to The Scotsman of 21st December, 1887, the late 
Professor J. Mackinnon remarked that the expression “sith, and its diminutive, 
sithean, ‘a fairy mound’, is to be met with in every Highland parish". In 1684, 
Roderic O’Flaherty wrote that the Irish called “aerial spirits or phantoms 
sidhe, because they come out of pleasant hills". O'Curry says that the term 
sidhe “is also applied in old (Irish) writings to . . . the residences of these beings, 
phantoms and fairies’, whereas in modern Irish tradition the word sidhe 
“refers to the beings themselves rather than to their places of habitation" (23). 

The late Sir John Rhys believed the word sid or sith (genitive of side, or 
sida) to have had a possible common origin with the Latin word sedes, “a seat”, 
or “settlement”, ‘but that it came to signify an abode of the fairies, whence 
they were called in Medizval Irish, aes side, ‘fairy folk’, fer side, ‘a fairy man’, 
and bean side, a ‘fairy woman’. A word meaning ‘of, or belonging to the sid’, 
appears to have been formed so that they are found also called simply side, or 
‘fairies’. We have in Welsh, Caer Sidi, "The Fortress of the Fairies’, mentioned 
in the Book of Taliesin” (24). 

The late J. G. McKay in his essay on 7 he Deer-cult in the Highlands, alluded 
to elsewhere, gave it as his opinion that “the word sidhe, meaning ‘mounds’, 
was applied also to the supernatural dwellers in the mounds and mountains, 
and is to-day by extension of meaning, applied to many kinds of creatures, 
both canny and uncanny. .. . Unfortunately the word sidhe is usually trans- 
lated ‘fairy’, because it is applied to the little green folk, the dei terreni.” He 
goes on to say that this is an unsatisfactory rendering, as sidhe is applied to 
many species of supernatural creatures and that it should be translated as 
“divine”, “unearthly”, "supernatural", as occasion may suggest, as well as by 
“fairy” (25). 

P. W. Joyce says that the word sidhe was first applied to a fairy palace in 
Ireland, then to a hill and lastly to the fairies themselves (26). Keightley 
thought that the term shee (as he spells it) signified "spirit", but that it applies 
also to “a hag, or a hillock” (27). 

Quite a number of authorities, however, are more or less insistent upon the 
significance of sidhe as implying “peace”, and in stating that it should be 
rendered “the People of Peace", rather than as “the Mound-folk" or “the 
Supernaturals”. It is indeed somewhat surprising to find that an authority so 
eminent as the late John Gregorson Campbell adopted this theory in its entirety. 
He wrote that: “They (the fairies) are called both in Irish and Scottish Gaelic 
the sith people, that is, ‘the people of peace’, the ‘still folk’, or ‘silently moving 
people’ ”. He goes on to say that “as a substantive (in which sense it is ordinarily 
used) sith means ‘peace’, and as an adjective is applied solely to objects of the 
supernatural world, particularly to the fairies and whatever belongs to them. . . . 
The name sith without doubt refers to the peace or silence of Fairy motion. . . . 


The German ‘still-folk’ is a name of corresponding import. . . . The name 
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sithche and its synonyms are often applied contemptuously to a person who 
sneaks about or makes his approach without warning” (28). “In the Highlands,” 
he states in another place, “the names sithche and daoine sith are given to all 
these different sizes (of fairy) alike, little men, elfin youth, elfin dame, and 
elfin hag, all of whom are mythical beings of different classes or kinds, but one 
and the same race" (29). 

Reviewing this statement, Alfred Nutt wrote: "This is certainly a bit of 
folk-etymology, although apparently of some antiquity in Gaeldom. Note, 
however, that, although widely spread, it has practically not influenced at all 
the popular presentation of the fairy race" (30). 

Miss Sheila MacDonald translates sithichan as "the peaceful folk" (31). 
Long ago, the Rev. P. Graham also translated Daoine Shith as “Men of Peace", 
and Daoine Matha as “Good men” (32). Kirk renders Siths as “fairies” and 
Sleagh Maith as “the Good People", and again, Siths as “people at rest and in 
respect of us in peace” (33). McKay, dealing with this interpretation, remarks 
that: “unfortunately also, sidhe, as a separate word in its original meaning of 
‘mounds’, dropped out of the language, but remained in composition with 
other words such as ‘banshee’. When the original memory had been forgotten, 
the folk supposed that a word of similar sound, sith, ‘peace’, is meant. Thus 
most people think of the fairies as men of peace, and support the etymology on 
the ground that the dei terrint move about noiselessly. But fairies make a lot 
of noise sometimes" (34). 

Skene remarks that the word sith, “‘a hill", or eminence of a peculiar form, is 
found in the names of several Scottish mountains, as in the names “‘Glenshee” 
and *'Schiehallion". (See his Notes to The Dean of Lismore’s Book, p. 30.) He 
adds: “the word has often been mistaken for sith, ‘peace’, whence the name 
Sitheach, sithichean, ‘a fairy’, ‘fairies’, has been absurdly rendered ‘the peace 
folk’, instead of ‘the folk of the hills’, referring to their reported residence in 
earthen mounds”. But his derivation for the second of these mountain names 
from sidhe is more than dubious. 

“On all the tombs of the dead," says Wentz, ‘‘the Romans inscribed their 
names: Manes inferi, silentes, the last of which, meaning ‘the silent ones’, is 
equivalent to the term ‘People of Peace’, given to the fairy folk of Scotland” 
(35). Yet, elsewhere in his work, we find him writing: “The term ‘People of 
Peace’, however, seems to have originated from confounding sd, ‘fairy abode’, 
and sid, ‘peace’ ". Many Gaelic dictionaries render sidhe or sith as ‘peace’ as 
well as ‘fairy’. 

Logan believed that sithich, derived from sith, meant “‘a sudden attempt to 
grasp" and associated it with the fairy habit of kidnapping children. The 
mounds in which they lived, he thought, were known as sith dhuin, “from the 
supposed residence of their being, ‘hills of peace’, as was generally 
believed”’ (36). 

At least one passable example of the name appears to have survived in 
England in the Quantock hills. On the Wick Moor, close to a holy well, lies a 
mound known as “‘the Pixies’? Mound", while the well is known as “‘Sidewells”’. 
“It seems likely that the name is connected with the ‘sidhe’ of the Gaelic 
population." In this mound the Pixies were said to live. Beautiful music has 
been heard issuing from it of a night, while it was said that “a Dane was buried 
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there" (37). This term “Dane”, as we know, frequently had reference to the 
Tuatha Dé Danann in their fairy-phase. 

The word siabhra, or shifra, commonly used in Ireland, is also associated 
with the fairies. In one copy of the Leabhar na h-Uidhre it is stated that the Irish 
Tuatha Dé Danann “were called Siabhans". O'Reilly defines siabhra as ‘a 
fairy’ and siabrach ‘fairy-like’, while, he states, a fairy mansion is siabhrugh. 
Connellan renders siabhrog as “a fairy". These seem to be corruptions of 
sidhe-bhrug (“fairy dwelling") and it would appear that siabhra, as applied to 
the dwellers, was simply a transference of the word denoting the dwellings (38). 
J. G. Campbell translates brughadair as a fairy mound-dweller. Keightley gives 
shifra as meaning ‘fairy’, and Carmichael, sifir, sifire, sifreach as “male fairy", 
while other authorities translate siabhra as "sprite". Siabhra has also certainly 
a meaning as "spirit", or “phantom”, as D'Arbois makes perfectly clear, and 
this word seems to have been more strictly applied to the fairies at a later 
time. 


OTHER GAELIC WORDS RELATING TO THE FAIRIES 


The Fir Chlis, or *Merry Dancers" of the northern sky are the spirits of 
the aurora borealis, or "northern lights", and but little of them is heard in 
Gaelic folk-lore. The gunna is a fairy lad who has been banished from Fairyland. 
He is usually clad in a fox's skin. The word brollachan is used to describe a 
ragged, “‘tousled”’ person, and thus a fairy of the rougher kind. Bocan is used of 
a hobgoblin, sprite, or spectre or apparition, and may be derived from the 
Gaelic word for goat, boc, thus denoting a spirit of the satyr type. 


TABOO ON FAIRY NAME 


To mention the fairy name either individually or collectively was not 
permissible. The restriction upon doing so is undoubtedly associated with the 
primitive belief that the name of a person or spirit is implicitly a part of the 
individual and that to know it presupposes a certain measure of power over 
him, especially in the case of supernatural beings. These, in general, exhibit 
irritation at human knowledge of their names, nor were fairies any exception 
to this rule. The sobriquets given the fairies by the peasantry reveal a definite 
recognition of such a belief, such expressions as “the wee folk" or “the good 
neighbours" affording explicit examples of its existence. 


An old Scottish rhyme particularly stresses the danger of calling the elves 
by the name of “fairy”: 


Gin ye ca' me imp or elf 

I rede ye look weel to yourself; 

Gin ye ca’ me fairy, 

Pll wark ye muckle tarrie; 

Gin guid neibour ye ca’ me, 

Then guid neibour I will be, 

But gin ye ca’ me seelie wicht, 

I'll be your freend baith day and nicht. 
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“The fairies,” says Robert Chambers, who has bequeathed to us the above 
rhyme, ‘‘are said to have been remarkably sensitive upon the subject of their 
popular appellations. They considered the term ‘fairy’ disreputable” (39). 

The fairy, says Alfred Nutt, is, as a rule, anonymous throughout Europe, 
“and is conceived by the peasantry collectively rather than individually. It 
is the exception, outside Ireland, to find a definite name and personality 
assigned to members of the fairy world” (40). This statement requires some 
modification, for we find certain fairies in Scotland, for example, rejoicing in 
such names as “Swein”, *Rorie", ““Whuppity Stoorie", and “Habetrot” (41). 
In England, we find “Tom-Tit-Tot’’, and other names are vouchsafed from 
the evidence of witch-trials (42). A Welsh fairy named “Penelope” was seriously 
offended because her name was discovered. The names of some Highland 
fairies were also divulged to a girl at Sandwick, as “Deocan nam Beann”, 
(Sucking-plant of the Mountains), *Popar", *Conachag" (a little conch), 
and *'Peulagan" (43). 

To speak to fairies is also taboo. In The Merry Wives of Windsor (Act V, 
Sc. 5.), Falstaff, on encountering a band of children dressed as elves, exclaims: 
“They are fairies, he who speaks to them shall die". The Fairy Queen in the 
romance of Thomas of Ercildoun, pledges the hero that he will maintain silence 
when within the fairy sphere. We find that in the romance of Huon of Bordeaux 
the hero is particularly warned against addressing King Oberon. A woman of 
Ulster who married a fairy man begged her mother not to speak to him. One 
day, she forgot the warning and did so, when he blew upon her eyes and she 
could discern him no more (44). Instances of taboos on seeing fairies will be 
found in the section on “Fairy Invisibility”, Chapter IX. 

The care with which fairies conceal their names is the subject of numerous 
tales. But should a mortal discover the elfin's name, the latter is bound to 
fulfil the wishes of its discoverer, or free him from any vow or promise he has 
made to him. Such a discovery usually drives the fairies away. A story is 
connected with Welton House, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, which contains a 
curious carving of a smith at work on an anvil, surmounted by a crown. This 
house was probably owned for nearly three centuries by the family of Low. 
Its founder was a blacksmith, who surpassed all others of his craft, and was 
said to have been assisted in it nightly by the fairies. One night, watching them, 
he forgot that he must not speak to them, and in his excitement exclaimed: 
“Well struck, Red Cap, better still, Blue". Whereupon they replied: “Well 
struck, or ill struck, we strike no more for you"; and vanished, to return no 
more (45). 

There once lived an old man who wished to build a castle on Stirling Rock, 
but had no money to enable him to do so. He was in the habit of lamenting 
this as he walked on the site. One evening a mannikin appeared to him and 
offered to build the edifice for him. In return, the old man would have to go 
with him to Fairyland in a year's time if he did not guess his name by then. 
'The old man agreed and the castle was all but completed. He grew nervous, 
approached a wizard and asked him how he might find out the mannikin’s 
name. The sage told him to follow the fairy on the last night of the quarter and 
he would be sure to hear it. This advice was taken and he heard the elf called 
by the name of “Thomas, son of Jock”, by a companion. When the fairy 
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demanded, on the completion of the castle, if the old man knew his name, he 
pronounced it, with the result that the fairy flew off in a flame of fire, leaving 
behind him a hole “which only horse dung could fill up” (46). 

The inviolability of the fairy name is well illustrated by the Lowland 
Scottish tale of Whuppity Stoorie, in which we are told that a woman whose 
sow was ailing arranged with a fairy wife to cure it. The animal survived and 
the fairy demanded the woman’s child in payment, stipulating, however, that 
should she be able to discover her name, the bairn should be left in her own 
keeping. Some time afterwards, the peasant body was passing an old quarry- 
hole when she heard the fairy saying: 


Little kens oor guid dame at hame 
That Whuppity Stoorie is my name. 


When the fairy returned to demand the child the dame divulged her name in 
triumph, at which the amazed elfin, like the German “Rumplestiltskin”, made 
off in confusion. (R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, pp. 72 ff.) 

The Orcadian tale of Peerifool likewise recounts the circumstances in which 
a princess discovered a fairy boy’s name. (“Longmans’ Magazine”, XIV, 
Ppp. 331-34.) In the Gaelic story of The Knight of the Glens and Bens and Passes, 
the heroine is strictly enjoined by her fairy husband not to divulge his name, 
which is ‘““SSummer-under-Dew”’, which is strongly reminiscent, I think, of the 
name of the Knight of Scotland alluded toin Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur, known 
as "Gromere Somyr Joure". (See MacDougall and Calder, Folk Tales and 
Fairy Lore, pp. 2, ff.) 

As we have seen, the Lady of Corwrion, in the Welsh tale, refused to give 
her name to her husband. In the Greek legend, the bride of Eros must not know 
his name. The Furies were popularly called by the euphemistic title of the 
Eumenides. Liebrecht assumed that the reason for this touchiness regarding their 
names in certain supernaturals was that the mention of it reminded them of 
their proper home and awakened a longing in them to return to it. 'This, he 
thought, was the place of the dead. But all the supernaturals in whom such 
reticence is to be found regarding their names are not ghosts. Some of them, 
indeed, are the gods themselves. Hartland was of opinion that their impatience 
arose out of annoyance at a mere impertinent curiosity on the part of their 
questioners. This however, is not the attitude of primitive man, who dislikes 
to be asked his name because he believes that the knowledge of it by another 
will give that person a species of magical power over him (47). 


THE TWO ORDERS OF FAIRIES 


Vestiges of a belief in the existence of two separate orders of fairies, a 
beneficent and a malignant caste, are to be encountered in British folk-lore, 
though these are by no means so apparent as in the superstitions of other 
countries. 

Perhaps the most definite statement that such a differentiation was enter- 
tained in Scotland is to be found in the Rev. Charles Roger's Scotland, Social 
and Domestic, where it is said that “the northern elves were of two classes, 
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‘the gude fairies’ and the ‘wicked wichts’, which were otherwise described as 
the ‘Seelie Court’ and the ‘Unseelie Court’, the word ‘séelie’ in this regard 
denoting ‘reputable’ or ‘canny’ ". “The members of the Seelie Court”, says 
Rogers, “were the benefactors of mankind." They supplied the poor and aged 
with bread, gave seed-corn to the industrious farmer and comforted those in 
despair. But the ‘wicked wichts’ inflicted harm and skaith upon mankind at 
large. “They shaved people with loathsome razors, eradicating every vestige 
of whiskers and beard. When anyone in a fit of temper commended himself to 
the Devil, the ‘Unseelie Court’ took the speaker at his word. They transported 
him into the air, and consumed him to charcoal”. (As regards these last two 
ascriptions I can discover nothing in Scots folk-lore.) They stole the effects of 
those who offended them, slew their cattle with elf-shots and sent plagues upon 
them personally, But the chief offenders in their eyes were those who dared to 
assume their livery of green (48). These differences in conduct gave rise to the 
following folk-rhyme: 


Meddle and mell 

Wi! the fien's o’ hell, 

An’ a weirdless wicht ye’ll be; 
But tak an’ len’ 

Wi’ the fairy men, 

Ye’ll thrive until ye dee. 


J. M. McPherson adds that the well-disposed fairies promptly repaid that 
‘which they borrowed, while the evil ones were powerless over such stock or 
goods on which a blessing had been said. They were chiefly feared, however, 
for their habit of carrying off unsained mothers and children (49). 

“The Highlanders,” says J. F. Campbell, ‘distinguish between the water- 
and-land and ‘dressed’ fairies” (50). But this, of course, has no bearing upon 
the character of their divisions, although it is valuable as seeming to indicate 
the recognition of an older species of spirits and a type of later adoption. 

In the ballad of Tam Lin the fairy court is divided into three bands, but 
nothing is said concerning “ethical” distinctions between them. So far as I 
can discover, the above are the sole statements that any difference existed 
between good and bad fairies in Scotland at any period. 

But the notion appears to have had a much more definite expression in 
England. In the first quarter of the seventeenth century we find a certain Dr. 
Jackson setting forth what seems to have been the current English belief on the 
subject. He says: “Thus are the Fayries, from difference of events ascribed to 
them, divided into good and bad, when as it is but one and the same malignant 
fiend that meddles in both, seeking sometimes to be feared, otherwhiles to be 
loved as God, for the bodily harmes or good turnes supposed to be in his power" 
(51). The passage indicates that in 1625 people in England believed in good and 
bad fairies, and in some measure this substantiates the theory that they also did 
so in Scotland. 

In The Examination of John Walsh, of Netherbery, Dorset, for Witchcraft, 
which took place exactly sixty years before Jackson wrote, we find the accused 
stating that “there be three kindes of fairies, the black, the white and the green, 
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of which the black be the woorst" (52). The evidence is interesting in so far as 
it appears to indicate a belief in the-existence of more than one kind of fairy, 
but the expression “‘the woorst" is merely a comparison in badness and refers 
to no principle of good or benevolence in any of the three classes. In The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Quickly addresses the pseudo-elves as “Fairies black, grey, 
green and white”, which appears as a literary acceptance of Walsh's classifica- 
tion. 

The evidence from Ireland of a distinct division between elves good and 
evil is only a little more enlightening. The most express statement in this regard 
is a modern one, Lady Wilde giving it as her opinion that the sidhe were supposed 
to be once angels in heaven, but were cast down to earth and into the sea 
because of their inordinate pride. Others, however, were *demoniacal and 
given to evil and malicious deeds", and these fell into hell, the devil holding 
them under his rule and sending them forth upon missions of evil. These latter 
dwelt under the earth, and imparted their knowledge to evil persons (53). 
Elsewhere she writes: “There are two parties among the fairy spirits, one a 
gentle race that loves music and dancing, the other that has obtained power 
from the devil, and is always trying to work evil” (54). 

Lady Gregory tells us that there are two classes of fairies, the *Dundonians" 
(or Danann) that are “like ourselves", and another race, wicked and spiteful. 
“Very smallt hay are and wide, and their belly sticks out in front, so that they 
are compelled to carry anything upon the belly in a bag" (55). Is this a reminis- 
cence of the Firbolg, “the Men of the Bags"? 

O’Curry divides the fairies into the bona fide fairies, or demons, and the race 
of the Tuatha Dé Danann. This would seem to allude to a former and much 
earlier type of aboriginal fairy and also to the banished gods of a later race, 
and thus it equates with Lady Gregory’s statement (56). 

W. B. Yeats, remarking on Lady Wilde’s statement that two kinds of fairies 
exist in Ireland, says: “No other Irish writer gives this tradition. If such fairies 
there be, they must be among the solitary spirits—pookas, fir darrigs, and the 
like” (57). 

It appears to the writer as not improbable that the tradition of good and 
evil fairies in Britain arose out of the mythic contrast of the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
and the fairies of a more aboriginal population. The Tuatha Dé Danann seem 
to have represented the beneficent part of Fairyhood, more or less, whereas 
the Fomorians invariably appear in Gaelic tradition not only as inhabiting a 
region of gloom, but are described as treacherous and dangerous. They were 
demons, deformed and malignant. At a later time they would seem to have 
sunk to the position of mischievous sprites in the mind of the Irish peasantry. 
In Irish mythology proper, the Tuatha Dé assume the appearance of beneficent 
deities, while the Fomorians take on the réle of opposing powers of gloom and 
evil. Moreover, the latter were misshapen, like Lady Gregory’s bad fairies. 
This dualism seems to have continued when both types were reduced to a fairy 
status, and the probability is that some such process also took place in England 
and Scotland. We are certainly confronted by two different “pantheons” of 
a which were formerly the deities of different populations at different 
epochs. 

In Wales there are certain proofs of fairy dualism. Rhys, writing of the 
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Tylwyth Teg, remarks upon their thievish and somewhat unpleasant character- 
istics, and continues: “There is still another species of Tylwyth Teg, very un- 
like the foregoing ones in their nature and habits. Not only was this last kind 
far more beautiful and comely than the others, but they were honest and good 
towards mortals" (58). A similar condition of dualism may be discovered 
among the fairies of the Continent. 


CHAPTER VIII 


APPEARANCE AND COSTUME 


Stature of Scottish Fairies—The Height of English Fairies—Stature of Irish Fairies—The Height 

of Welsh Fairies—Conclusions on Fairy Stature—Fairy Costume; In England; Scotland; Wales; 

Lreland—General Appearance of British Fairies; In England; Scotland—Distinguishing Marks 

of Fairies—The Question of Fairy Se The Speech of Fairies—Nature and Temperament of 
the Fairies 


T HE appearance of British fairies as recorded in literature and folk-lore varies 

greatly according to the area in which they are found and the condition of 
the class to which they belong. It may be said without fear of exaggeration that 
the “physical”? difference between some members of the species is greater than 
that revealed by even the most dissimilar among the races of mankind. Between 
the tall fair individual of the Tuatha Dé Danann, of the classical sagas, the glaistig 
and the pixie, for example, a more salient structural dissimilarity exists than 
between European, Negro and Mongolian. 


STATURE 


In no respect, perhaps, do the various types of fairy differ from each other 
so greatly as in height. I will deal with the stature of the Scottish fairies in 
the first instance, as this has been more closely debated and examined than in 
the case of the other British elves. A good starting-point is provided by the 
statement of J. G. Campbell that ‘‘the true belief is that the fairies are a small 
race, the men ‘about four feet or so’ in height and the women, in many cases, 
not taller than a little girl. Being called ‘little’, the exaggeration which popular 
imagination loves has diminished them until they appear as elves of different 
kinds” (1). But this by no means explains the variation in the height of different 
kinds of fairies. Grant Stewart speaks of them as generally low in stature, but 
well proportioned (2). Hugh Miller describes them as stunted and misshapen 
(3). But they are by no means always represented as comparatively diminutive. 
In the tale of The Dun Cow of MacBrandy’s Thicket, for example, they are 
spoken of as “big, old, grey-haired men” (4). A fairy who served Sir Lachlan 
McLean, however, is spoken of as measuring “the eighth part of a man” (5). A 
crofter who ploughed on St. Brendon’s Day was oddly punished for doing so, 
for he shrunk, first to the the proportions of a dwarf, then to those of “a fairy 
man of the knoll”, thus revealing the existence of a peasant belief that a fairy 
was considerably less in height than a dwarf or pigmy (6). Fairies described by 
Cromek as having been seen at a “fairy rade”, or riding, at the season of Rood- 
mass, were “‘wee wee folk", and thus diminutive. 

In the ballad of The Wee Wee Man, a Lowland elf is described as follows: 


His legs were scant a shathmont’s length [six inches]: 
And thick and thimber was his thie; 
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Atween his brows there was a span, 
And atween his shoulders there was three. 


“In other versions,” says Wimberley, “his proportions, save as regards 
height, are gigantic. All texts, however, speak of him as a tiny man.... On 
the whole,” he adds, “‘the ballad bears out, as regards stature, at least, the 
general view that fairies are mannikins." The fairy ladies alluded to in this 
ballad are “jimp and sma’,” and they dance with “wee wee knights” (7). “In 
the matter of size," this American authority concludes, our fairies correspond 
to the elves of Danish balladry; yet, on the preceding page, he expresses the 
opinion that: “Except in the notable instance of the Wee Wee Man and in one 
version of The Queen of Elfland’s Nourice, the evidence yielded by our ballads 
does not square with the general view that fairies are tiny creatures". Elsewhere 
he says: “It seems, after making such allowances (for the reticence of ballad) 
that the fairies of British balladry are, as a rule, of human stature. In this 
respect they are like the fairies of romance” (8). I fully endorse the view that 
the fairies of Scottish ballad are usually of human height, in which they differ 
almost entirely from the fairies of Scottish folk-tale proper. Even so, a fairy 
queen and her friends seen by Bessie Dunlop were of mortal height. As we shall 
see, some fairies spoken of by Cromek as dwelling in Galloway, were diminutive. 

In the evidence adduced by Scottish witches at their trials, there is little that 
leads us to suppose that the fairy folk with whom they came into contact were 
of other than average human dimensions. The beings alluded toin such testimony 
might well be described as the fairies of folk-belief, only they bear no resem- 
blance to those we encounter in folk-tales, so far as stature is concerned. As 
regards the more solitary Scottish fairies, brownie is generally regarded as of 
middle height, glaistig is small", sometimes even tiny, while uruisg is occasion- 
ally described as “huge”, and gruagach usually as tall and thin. The pechs, it 
will be recalled, were “wee wee men”, like the elf in the ballad of that name. 


THE HEIGHT OF ENGLISH FAIRIES 


If we carefully scrutinize the various accounts which describe the older 
English fairies, we find a great discrepancy in their stature. The fairy ladies 
encountered by Wild Edric are described as “‘taller and larger than women of 
the human race" (9). The elfin king with whom King Herla fraternized is a 
satyr-like creature of pigmy proportions (10). The fairies seen in Yorkshire 
and mentioned by William of Newbridge, appear to have been of mortal 
dimensions, and are alluded to as “people” (11). The “green children" found 
in Suffolk were of the height of average children. Those fairies from whom the 
“luck”? of Edenhall was filched were “‘pigmies’’, or “very small people" (12). 
The elves alluded to in the Old English poem of Orfeo and Heurodis appear to 
be of mortal size (13). The portunes described by Gervase of Tilbury were less 
than half-an-inch (or half-a-foot?) in height. 

When we come to examine more modern folk-tales of English origin, how- 
ever, we discover a similar discrepancy as regards stature to that discernible in 
Scottish lore. The fairies mentioned in the Cornish tale of Cherry of Zennor are 
described as “little people . . . her master (at times) as small as the others", 
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and this although he has previously been spoken of as “a gentleman”, “as big 
as the parson”, which reveals that this fairy at least possessed the power to alter 
his dimensions at will as indeed we know he did (14). A fairy caught at Zennor 
was, like his companions, “not more than a foot long" (15). Fairies seen at 
Midridge in Co, Durham, about two and a half centuries ago, were also “‘little 
folk" (16). Those mentioned by Bovet, who quotes a tale from the neighbour- 
hood of Taunton, were “of a stature generally near the smaller size of men” 
(17). Hampshire fairies seen by a farmer were “the most diminutive that could 
be imagined”. The elf who played with a boy at the village of Rothley in 
Northumberland, was “about the size of a child's doll" (18). Bourne, in his 
Antiquitatis Vulgares, 1725, remarks: “According to the description they give 
of them, who pretend to have seen them, they are in the shape of men exceeding 
little”. S. A. Addy, a Derbyshire authority, in his Household Tales (pp. 134-5) 
describes the fairies of that county as "little beings about a yard high", and 
“very small pretty featured people". Hunt speaks of Cornish fairies as being 
no higher than a man's shoe-tie, others as riding on mice. (Popular Romances 
of the West of England, pp. 99 and 122.) 


STATURE OF IRISH FAIRIES 


Turning to the Irish evidence concerning the height of fairies, we also 
discover much contradiction of opinion. The traditional sidhe of Irish legend are 
scarcely to be distinguished from mortals as regards their height. W. B. Yeats 
was of the belief that “fairies in Ireland are sometimes as big as we are, some- 
times bigger, and sometimes, as I have been told, about three feet high". On 
one occasion St. Patrick and his men were taken by a king's daughter for 
sidhe, which reveals that the tradition of the sidhe population held that they 
were of human stature (19). “Peasant and other Irish seers,” says Wentz, “do 
not usually speak of the sidhe as being little, but as being tall" (20). Nutt 
remarks that the older Irish romances "never picture the Tuatha Dé Danann as 
differing outwardly from mortals, while folk-belief in Ireland dwarfs the fairy 
inhabitants of the hollow almost to invisibility” (21). “In Ulster," says Miss E. 
Andrews, “sometimes I was told the fairies were as large as a well-grown boy 
or girl, sometimes that they were as small as children beginning to walk" (22). 
Summing up, we may say that the fairies of Irish saga or epic are tall and that 
those of Irish folk-belief, as might be expected, are with the exception noted 
by Wentz, more or less diminutive. More particularly is this so in the case of 
the leprechaun and his congeners. 


THE HEIGHT OF WELSH FAIRIES 


"In some places," says Rhys, “the Tylwyth Teg are described as a small 
folk...in other districts the fairies were described as a little bigger and 
stronger folk” (23). Of the “fair family" who lived in caves from Cwm Strallyn 
down to the upper part of Pennant, he writes: “In point of stature they were 
much bigger than the ordinary ones" (24). “The Tylwyth Teg,” says Owen in 
his Welsh Dictionary, “are not small beings.” Mr. B. A. Wherry tells us that a 


Monmouthshire woman described the fairies as “about the size of a six-year-old 
child" (25). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Before arriving at conclusions respecting the stature of the British fairies, 
it will be necessary to widen our survey. More than one authority has charged 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists with being the “inventors” of the 
very diminutive fairy. Sir Walter Scott appears to have been primarily respon- 
sible for this odd idea. The chief modern protagonist of the theory that fairies 
are only a little less than human in their proportions is Miss M. A. Murray, who 
believes them to have been not spirits, but “real human beings", the dwarfish 
remnant of an older human stock (26), for a discussion of which theory I must 
refer my readers to my work on British Fairy Origins (p. 58). Alfred Nutt was 
of opinion that Shakespeare's fairies, as described in A Midsummer Nights 
Dream and elsewhere in his plays, were derived from medizval romance, that 
is from the tales of the Arthurian cycle and the later examples of the Charle- 
magne saga, such as Huon of Bordeaux. He discerned ‘‘a great similarity" 
between the fairies of English folk-belief and those of Ireland and Scotland. 
Yet "important differences" were obvious. The Irish fairies, he thought, are 
by no means so minute in stature as some of those in England (although he 
speaks of the mound fairies as having been “‘dwarfed . . . almost to invisibility”) 
and are indeed quite frequently of mortal stature. They are the lineal 
descendants of the Tuatha Dé Danann, who were of mortal or even of greater 
height, the ancient gods of the Irish race. He believed that the diminutive size 
of Shakespeare's fairies may be due to “Teutonic tradition as developed within 
the last two thousand years," or that the popular element in Shakespeare's 
fairy world is “‘possibly Teutonic rather than Celtic" (27). 

But Nutt has himself uttered a warning against discriminating between 
“Celtic” and “Teutonic” ascriptions especially when dealing with early 
phases of folk-lore, on the grounds that both of these cultures possessed a remote 
common origin. And we find diminutive fairies in Cornwall who are by no 
means “Teutonic”, and are certainly not the creation of seventeenth-century 
poets, but probably the phantasms of the imagination of the early aboriginal 
folk of Britain. The portunes were also such, and were less than half-an-inch in 
height, or perhaps half-a-foot, as the Latinity descriptive of them is obscure. 
Their tradition antedates the period of Shakespeare by nearly four centuries. 
“The ‘small people’ of Cornwall," says Hunt, “are getting smaller and smaller." 
In Lapland there was a tradition that the spirits of the dead dwindled in size 
the longer they were deceased. In some districts fairies appear to decrease in 
size with the passage of time. J. G. Campbell, writing of one, “the Carlin of 
the Spotted Hill," remarks: “She was last seen twenty years ago (in 1880) in 
Lochaber. Age has told severely upon her. Instead of being ‘broad and tall’, 
she had become no bigger than a teapot!” (28) 

Summing up, we find in British tradition at least three various levels of 
fairy stature—diminutive fairies, who appear, like the courils or gorics of 
Brittany, to be associated chiefly with standing stones and megalithic monu- 
ments generally; somewhat larger elves, about four feet in height, who appear 
to be connected with mounds and hillocks; and fairies of mortal] height, or even 
greater in size, of whom we read chiefly in Irish saga and in British ballad, 
romance and the accounts of witch trials. I am compelled to the conclusion 
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that this variation in height is to be accounted for by a periodic creation of the 
folk in ages distantly removed one from another, and that it represents specific 
strata of folk-imagination, developed in accordance with the beliefs of people 
who existed in the several periods in which these various types first made their 
appearance. These ideas, I believe, survived separately side by side in the 
popular imagination until a few generations ago. 


FAIRY GOSTUME 
ENGLAND 


* Virtually, all the elfin folk of Britain and Ireland dress in green, a colour, 
indeed, that is pretty generally characteristic of fairies,” remarks Wimberley 
(29). The statement, if somewhat sweeping, has certainly a substratum of truth. 
Green, among the peasantry of Britain, was certainly an unlucky colour to 
wear because it was “‘the fairies’ colour". There are, however, early exceptions. 
'The fairy king encountered by King Herla was attired in a spotted fawn-skin 
(30). The fairy ladies seen in Shropshire by Wild Edric were dressed in grace- 
fully shaped linen garments (31). Shakespeare, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
alludes to fairies black, grey, green and white, which may or may not refer to 
their clothing. John Walsh, tried for witchcraft in 1566, mentions three kinds 
of fairies, black, white and green, which statement may have the same signifi- 
cance as the Shakespearean quotation. The fairies who held a fair at Taunton 
were garbed in red, blue or green, “according. to the old way of country garb, 
with high crowned hats" (32). Fairies in the South-west of England wore green 
for the most part, with red or blue caps decorated with a feather (33). The green 
hue of the fairy garb certainly appears to be associated in some manner with 
the environment of these spirits, either in connection with the green mounds 
or hillocks in which many of them dwell, or with vegetation. Fairies in Derby- 
shire, says a local authority, ‘‘are always dressed in a red mantle and a hood, 
which covers the whole body” (34). 


SCOTLAND 


As might be expected, a diversity of opinion is to be found in the descriptions 
we possess regarding the dress of the Scottish fairies. So far as that of the Low- 
land fairies is concerned, the data is exceptionally scanty. Cromek says that 
their “long fleeces of yellow hair” flowed over their shoulders and were tucked 
about their brows with combs of gold. A mantle of green cloth, inlaid with 
wild flowers, reached to the middle—green pantaloons, buttoned with bobs of 
silk and sandals of silver, formed their underdress" (35). There can scarcely 
be any question that this notion of fairy apparel at least is late and "literary". 

Thome Reid, the fairy man encountered by Bessie Dunlop in 1576 wore a 
grey coat with Lombard sleeves “of the auld fashion”. He had been slain at 
the battle of Pinkie in 1547. He also wore grey breeches and white stockings 
gartered above the knee, and a black bonnet, while he held a white wand in 
his hand—all of which appear to have been the ordinary dress of his rank and 
period (36). Of the other fairies of his band, the men were “dressed like gentle- 
men", while the women wore plaids (37). 
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Alisoun Pearsoun of Byrehill, who was accused of witchcraft in 1588, met 
with “a green man”, that is, one imagines, a man dressed in Lincoln green. 
A fairy queen encountered by the witch-wife Isobel Goudie of Auldearn, near 
Nairn, was bravely clad in white linen and in white and brown cloth (38). 
Andro Man, accused of witchcraft at Aberdeen in 1597, bore witness that “the 
elphis hes schapes and claithes lyk men" (39). Of two fairy men with whom 
Elspeth Reoch foregathered in Orkney, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, one was habited in black, while the other had a green tartan plaid 
about him. A fairy queen in Kirkcudbrightshire who borrowed a basin of 
oatmeal from a cottar woman was habited in the richest green, embroidered 
with gold, and wore a coronet set with pearls (40). Fairies mentioned by Hugh 
Miller as departing from their residence, were clad in antique jerkins of plaid, 
seemingly tartan, long grey cloaks and red caps (41). In one version of his ballad 
Tam Lin wears *'the elfin grey". In the ballad of The Wee Wee Man, the fairy 
ladies are dressed in "glistering green". The trows of Shetland are usually 
described as being clad in grey (42). 

Much less dubiety exists concerning the costume of the fairies of the High- 
lands. Robert Kirk, who lived at Aberfoyle, near the Highland border, says: 
“Their Apparell and Speech is like that of the people and Countrey under which 
they live, so are they seen to wear Plaids and variegated Garments in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and Suanochs (i.e. mantles, or skins) therefore in Ireland” (43). 

J. F. Campbell, in one of the Popular Tales of the West Highlands, describes 
the fairies of that region as dressed in green kilts, green coats, and green 
conical caps—‘‘sharp caps like the Clogaden helmets which children make of 
rushes”. These were woven into a kind of basket-work coronet, and the points 
gathered together to make a high cone (44). “Though their usual dress was 
green," says Walter Scott, “the fairies of the moors were sometimes clad in 
heath-brown or lichen-dyed garments." Grant Stewart says that the fairies of 
the Highlands eschewed all splendour in their garments and dressed in plain 
worsted green (45). “The fairies, both Celtic and Teutonic”, says J. G. Camp- 
bell, ‘fare dressed in green. In Skye, however, though fairy women, as elsewhere, 
are always dressed in that colour, the men wear clothes of any colour, like their 
human neighbours. They are frequently called daoine beaga ruadh, ‘little red 
men,’ from their clothes having the appearance of being dyed with the lichen 
called crotal, a common colour of men’s clothes in the North Hebrides. The 
coats of fairy women are shaggy, or ruffled, and their caps curiously fitted or 
wrinkled. The men are said, but not commonly, to have blue bonnets” (46). 


WALES 


Some of the Tylwyth Teg in North Wales wore blue petticoats. The fairies 
of Frennifawr in Pembrokeshire, wore scarlet, with red caps and feathers. 
Modern Welsh fairy costume seems to be mainly white, probably white linen 
(47). Rees John Rossen of Hendy, in the parish of Llanhiddel, saw a company of 
fairies one morning as he was feeding the cattle. They wore striped clothes, 
some in gayer colours than others, which recalls the “bracket” costume of some 
Irish fairies (48). A fairy seen at Pantannas had a red coat. Those of Nant 
Conwy dress in green. At Ystrad Meurig they wore “short cotton dresses". 


J 
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Not so very far away from there, they sported long trains. In Central Cardigan- 
shire they appeared in green, and in North Wales in white petticoats, frequently 
very "gorgeous" (49). : 

Fairies in the Isle of Man dressed chiefly in loaghtyn, with little red pointed 
caps. Loaghtyn was a woollen fabric, occasionally undyed but more often green 
or blue (50). 

IRELAND 


Throughout the ages the costume of the Irish fairies naturally underwent 
considerable transformation. In the heroic age we are told that Fiachna Mac 
Retach of the men of the sidhe, or fairies, wore “‘a five-fold crimson mantle", 
a gold-rimmed shield, a golden-hilted sword, and his yellow-golden hair 
streaming behind him (51). Manannan, the sea-god, “wore a green cloak of 
one colour, a brooch of white silver in the cloak over his breast, and a satin 
shirt next his white skin”, along with a golden circlet on his brows and sandals 
of gold on his feet (52). These descriptions are possibly more literary than tradi- 
tional in character, and in any case probably racy of the costume of Celtic 
Irish chieftains at some early period, although the allusion to satin gives the 
impression of lateness. 

But the term naine, generally applied to the drapery of the colour of the 
fairy hosts in Ireland, implies a green garment (53). There is, however, reason 
for believing that the Irish fairies, like the Scots and Manx, occasionally, 
indeed very frequently, were clad in some species of striped or tartan material. 


In a MS. marked R.I. ra in the Royal Irish Academy collection there is to 
be found a long poem describing a fairy hurling match in which the fairies, 
there described as the shiagh, or hosts, wore plaids and bonnets, like Scottish 
Highlanders (54). The same impression is afforded by the description 
given to Lady Gregory by one Coneely, who claimed to have seen the fairies 
engaged in hurling: “Bracket caps they wore and bracket clothes that were of 
all colours” (55). That is speckled or tartan-like attire. 

Irish fairies who dress in green appear to be heard of chiefly in North-East 
Antrim. In some parts of that county, however, they are said to wear tartan, 
but in other parts of Ulster they are “usually, although not universally, 
described as dressed in red”. i 

The dress of the leprechaun and other similar fairies is described in the 
paragraphs which treat of them. 

A story about Fergus of the Firbolg states that he wore a cloak over his head 
when he wished to roam in loch or sea. “This,” says Rhys, “is the shining cap 
of salmon-skin that figures in Irish tales about lake fairies, for when one of 
them was caught on land and robbed of her cap she could not go back into the 
world of waters" (56). The passage recalls the inability of the seal-women, 
or mermaids of the Orkneys to return to the sea once their seal-skins were 
stolen from them by fishermen. ` 


GENERAL APPEARANCE OF BRITISH FAIRIES 


, We may now venture upon a general purview of the appearance of British 
fairies, apart from stature and costume, i 
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ENGLAND 


The evidence for the existence of a belief in a "rough", or primitive type 
of fairy in the older England is overwhelming. In Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Oberon there is a reference to: 


The coarse and country fairy 
That doth haunt the hearth and dairy. 


Jonson also employs the term ‘‘Puck-hairy”, which seems analogous to the 
German picklehdrin, “the hairy sprite”. Puck is, of course, the lubber, or lubber- 
kin, who appears to be similar to the Irish leprechaun. It will be recalled, too, 
that Ritson was told that Robin Goodfellow was wont to bask on the hearth 
"like a great rough hurgin bear", (“urchin”, or "hedgehog"). And in the 
description of him by Milton and Shakespeare he is spoken of as hirsute and 
lubberly. “Other writers immediately before or after Shakespeare's time", 
says Nutt, “regarded the fairies as rude, coarse and earthy” (57). “There is," 
says Squire, “little in common between the fairy, strictly so-called, and the 
unsightly elf who appears under various names and guises as pooka, leprechaun, 
brownie, knocker or bogle. The one belongs to such divine tribes as the Tuatha 
Dé Danann of Gaelic myth, or their kin, the British gods of the Mabinogion. The 
other owes his origin to a quite different and much lower kind of imagination. 
One might imagine that Neolithic man made him in his own image" (58). 

Shakespeare, in his Comedy of Errors, makes reference to “a fiend, a fairy 
pityless and rough”. The Fairy King who appeared to King Herla had a 
large head and a fiery face, while the lower part of his body was that of a satyr, 
with goat's feet. Puck, brownie and the Manx fynoderee are all described as 
being rugged of coat. 

Such hirsute fairies were known in ancient Gaul. People in Europe, remarks 
Grimm, began at a very early time to think of demonic beings as pilosi, or 
hairy. Some early authors, for example Isidore of Seville, equated these with 
Pan and the incubus, and he mentions that the Gauls called these demons 
dusios (59). 

But Gower and Chaucer say nothing of the fairies they introduce into their 
romances which might lead us to suspect that these had other than the appearance 
of ordinary mortals. Here, once more, we encounter this baffling difference 
between the *'literary" fairy and that of folk-belief, which was almost certainly 
due to classical influences reacting upon English authorship at more periods 
than one. And we find Shakespeare's “sweet Ann Page", a grown-up damsel, 
dressing up as a fairy and expecting to be taken for one and mingling with 
children who are also disguised as fairies for the purpose of scaring Falstaff. 
The truth appears to be that by the Elizabethan period, at least, if not earlier, 
the several strata of belief in fairies to which I have referred had become almost 
inextricably confused in the popular mentality. Allowances must also be made 
for the probability that the size of fairies was occasionally altered by their 
magical powers, although we must not depend too much on such a notion. But 
it would seem to be clear that in the literary sphere, the taller and human-like, 
or “classical” fairy nymph, as portrayed by Chaucer, and Gower, had by the 
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period of Elizabeth, been almost displaced by the idea of the much more 
diminutive elf of the mounds, or even those still tinier spirits who appear to 
be associated with megalithic monuments. At the same time, Shakespeare seems 
to have written the parts of Oberon and Titania for actors of average height— 
unless these were taken by boys, concerning which possibility we know nothing, 
so far as I am advised. 

The likelihood is, however, that Shakespeare, as a country-bred man, fell 
back upon the idea of the mound-fairies of his childhood’s folk-belief, that is, 
those between three and four feet in height, and that the parts of some of these 
in his dramas were enacted by boys. It must be admitted, however, that 
many of his descriptions of fairies make them diminutive. Drayton, seems 
to have followed the notion of very much smaller elves, which resemble 
those that haunt early megalithic monuments. 


SCOTLAND 


The general appearance of Scottish fairies reveals the same evidence of 
culture-mixing. The pechs are hairy, coarse and rough. At her trial at Nairn in 
1662, the witch-wife Isobel Goudie described the lesser fairies with whom she 
had come into contact, as well as with the taller King and Queen. The “‘elf- 
boys", she said, were small and “‘boss-backed”’, that is, their shoulders were 
humped. The King of Fairy, who governed them, was, on the other hand,. 
*a braw man, well favoured and broad-faced" (60). A queen of the fairies 
encountered by Bessie Dunlop in Ayrshire was “a stout woman" (61). Andro 
Man's mistress, another fairy queen, came to him “in the likeness and scheap 
of a woman", but he also bore witness that ‘‘the elphis" “were bot schaddowis, 
but ar starker nor men" (62). In 1616 Elspeth Reoch testified that one of the 
fairy men she met with was recognized by her as a person who had been “‘slain 
by McKy at the down-going of the sun". He was therefore, like Thome Reid, 
merely a human ghost (63). 

In Scottish folk-tale, the fairy dame known as “Whuppity Stoorie" is 
described as “an auld woman, amaist like a leddy" (64). Robert Kirk speaks of 
his fairies as though they were astral spirits, though in one passage he alludes 
to them as being like “furious hardie men" in their apparitional forms (65). 

In Scottish ballads we appear to discover a like discrepancy, although in 
these something approaching mortal height is the rule. Tam Lin is “a wee wee 
man". “The Elfin Knight" is spoken of as though he were of ordinary human 
proportions. *Hynde Etin" is powerful enough to pull a tree out of the ground, 
and is accepted by a king as.a suitable son-in-law, so it is improbable that he 
was dwarfish. The “Wee Wee Man" of the ballad of that name is recognizable 
as a species of gnome. Probably he was a “pech”. 

If we turn to the Scottish Highlands, we find such fairy forms as gruagach, 
glaistig and uruisg partaking of that rough and hirsute appearance which was 
characteristic of Puck and Robin Goodfellow in England. The King of the 
Fairies in Bute, however, said Donald MacMichael, who was tried for witch- 
craft at Inverary, in 1677, was like “ane large tall corporal Gardman, and 
ruddie”’. 

The late J. G. McKay alluded to “various supernaturals” mentioned in 
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many old Gaelic stories of pre-Christian origin, as being maol carrach, that is 
bald, or crop-eared, or tonsured and scurvy, or rough-skinned (66). J. F. 
Campbell believed such types to have been "pagan devotees’’, who in the days 
of pagan religion had been the officials of various cults, “to the service of which 
they had been dedicated by tonsure and scarification” (67). They appear to 
me rather to resemble the rough fairies of whom I have Spoken, aboriginal 
types of fairy spirits. Their *crop-cars" seem to resemble those of the traditional 
Puck. Priests of any sort were not “crop-eared”, and McKay himself speaks of 
these particular forms as “supernaturals”. On the whole, Highland folk-tale 
is much more eloquent of rough and shaggy fairy types than of fairies clad in 
clothes, though the latter are by no means unknown. Others have certain 
bestial characteristics or associations. Banshee is closely identified with the 
Royston crow, glaistig is web-footed, while gruagach and uruisg are hairy. 

; In summarizing the question of the origins of fairies of different types in 
Britain, I am driven to the self-same conclusion as in the case of the varying 
stature of our elves: that these are the results of the appearance at various 
epochs of separately developed notions concerning spirits of this class. In all 
likelihood, the spirits in question were those of the dead of more than one 
epoch, as burial at megalithic sites or in mounds, or in a more modern manner 
prevailed, although some forms seem to have been developed from a belief 
that the departed haunted or ensouled trees, wells and other natural objects. 
But, for a discussion of this latter topic I must refer the reader to my work on 
British Fairy Origins. 


DISTINGUISHING MARKS OF FAIRIES 


Certain marks or casts of countenance were believed to distinguish the 
fairy race. In Scotland, people formerly entertained an aversion to those who 
had any natural defect, believing them to be marked out for mischief (68). 
Shakespeare employs the expression “‘elfish-marked”. In Romeo and Juliet he 
refers to elf-locks as having been "baked" by Queen Mab, “which, once 
untangled, much misfortune bodes”. Thomas Lodge, in his Wits’ Miserere, 
published in 1596, says of a certain person that “‘his haires are curl’d and full 
of elves locks, and nitty for want of kembing" (69). Elsewhere, the elf-lock is 
described as ‘‘a hard matted or clatted lock of hair in the neck". Many German 
elves seem to knot the hair, remarks Grimm (70). We also hear of an elvish 
cast of eye, as witnessing to the fairy paternity of an infant (71). Puck is 
frequently depicted with grotesquely pointed ears, like those of an animal. 
In the villages of Bowden and Gateside in Roxburghshire, a tradition existed 
that on a certain night of the year known locally as **Cowlug e'en" fairies or 
sprites were abroad with ears resembling those of cows. The date of the 
occasion is as obscure as is the origin of the belief (72). I have already alluded 
to the prick-ears of some Highland types. 

In Mull the fairies "are said to have only one nostril, the other being 
imperforate”. An elfin smith who made Fin MacCoul’s sword “had but one 
gloomy eye in his forehead". The banshee was sometimes known by a 
frightful front tooth, the lack of a nostril, a web-foot and preternaturally long 
breasts (73). 
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THE QUESTION OF FAIRY SEX 


That the fairies of both ancient and modern tradition were of either sex 
I have personally no doubt. But as certain writers on fairy-lore have insisted 
that the fairies were spirits exclusively female, I find it necessary to demonstrate 
the mistaken character of a theory so obstinately, and I may add, so ignorantly 
maintained in the very face of a wealth of contradictory evidence. 

It is not a little disconcerting to find the late Sir John Rhys as at least a 
partial protagonist of this lame hypothesis. In his admirable work Celtic Folk- 
lore, Welsh and Manx, he wrote: According to Isaac Davies, the blacksmith of 
Ystrad Meurig, the fairies were all women" (74). In a later passage in the same 
work which deals with the subject of paternity among the Australian Black- 
fellows, he asks: What people could have come by the idea of a race of women 
only? Surely no people who considered that they themselves had fathers: it 
must have been some community so low in the scale of civilization as never to 
have had any notion whatsoever of paternity" (75). He appears to believe that 
some such notion governed ideas of fairy sex. Yet in Vol. I alone, of Sir John's 
book I find references to fairy men in Welsh tradition on no less than fourteen 
pages! 

Delattre, in his by no means very profound work on fairy-lore, English 
Fairy Poetry, adopts the view that “The fairies were chiefly women" (76), 
and this unsupported statement has been seized upon by some Scottish writers 
on folk-lore as settling the question once and for all. 

Let us first examine the Scottish proof for the existence of fairies other than 
those of the female sex. “The SAi'ichs", says Graham, “are believed in the 
traditionary legends of the Highlanders, to be of both sexes" (77). “In Welsh 
tradition", remarks Thomas Henderson, “fairy women figure most prominently, 
but in Scotland the other sex are almost equally well known” (78). The title of 
the ballad of The Wee Wee Man is in itself a denial of the belief that the fairy 
sphere was reserved wholly for the female sex, and as that ballad is certainly of 
native origin and of considerable antiquity, the disingenuous plea that it is of 
late or "literary" provenance, an argument so frequently employed in this 
controversy where instances of fairy men are concerned, cannot be advanced. 
Robert Kirk again and again makes mention of fairy men, but even his treatise 
has been stigmatized as “late” and “‘literary” by the embarrassed propagandists. 

The story of The Magic Cauldron, described elsewhere in this book, reveals 
the existence of fairy men dwelling in a mound. The unfortunate Isobel 
Goudie, “the devil’s mistress”, gave evidence at her trial concerning a fairy 
King as well as a Queen and *'elf-boys", and indeed numerous Scottish witches 
when brought to trial alluded to fairy men. It was “a fairy man” who instructed 
the daughter of Christian Livingstone of Leith in the principles of magic, and 
a fairy man, Thome Reid, who sought to lure the witch Bessie Dunlop to 
Elfame. The elves beheld by the peasant in Hugh Miller's story of The Fairy 
Rade, were male as well as female, and the Scottish folk-rhyme which adjures 
one to “gie and len’ wi’ the fairy men" has nothing to say about fairy women. 

An elfin knight of Eldritch Hill is alluded to in the ballad of Sir Cawline, 
as is one who figures in the ballad of Lady Isobel and the Elfin Knight. Among 
the brownies, who may certainly be described as of the fairy kind, the male sex 
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preponderates. Among the trows of Orkney and Shetland we find as many 
males as females, while in Scottish Highland lore the gruagach appears to be of 
both sexes, although in Ireland he is almost exclusively male. The Highland 
uruisg is of both sexes, though preponderatingly male, while Highland lore has 
examples of numerous male fairies which I forbear to quote, as the reader must 
already be weary of the catalogue. Lastly, I may point to the fact that the most 
general name for the fairies in Gaelic lore is Daoine Sidhe, “The Men of the 
Hills". 

At her trial in 1616, Katherine Caray, a witch of Orkney, deponed that as 
she wandered among the hills at the down-going of the sun, “ane great number 
of fairy men" met her, together with “a maister man" (79). Elspeth Reoch, 
at the same session, bore witness to a man in green tartan, who called himself a 
fairy man. Isobel Haldane escaped from a fairy hill by the aid of a fairy 
man. 

Are all these illustration of “late and literary" origin? If they are, then I 
make bold to say that there is nothing left in Scottish fairy-lore that is not “late 
and literary"! And were they not the expressions of a belief much more 
ancient? 

In English tradition we encounter a wealth of material relative to fairy 
men. The passage in Chaucer's Wife of Baths Tale beginning “In olde dayes 
of the King Artour" reveal that the English folk of his time entertained no 
doubts of the existence of fairy men. He states that now, under ecclesiastial 
influence, it was safe for women to pass upon their occasions without fear of 
fairy incubi. Puck is recognizably masculine. In almost countless English folk- 
tales where the fairy folk are described en masse, fairy men are equally common 
with fairy women. Cherry of Zennor’s “Master” was a fairy man. So was the 
elf who visited King Herla. The pixies of the English West Country are notor- 
iously of both sexes. Of the “green children" captured in Suffolk, whose 
history is related by Ralph of Coggeshall, one was a boy, the other a girl. Those 
who swarmed to the fairy fair at Taunton were of both sexes. A glance at any 
authoritative collection of English fairy tales will at once disabuse most minds 
concerning the reality of this most absurd hypothesis. The sex of the Saxon 
word “‘zlf”, or “elf”, as W. Bonser remarks, “is nowhere decisively fixed. It is 
usually male, but in the thirteenth and fourteenth century the word is used of 
both sexes. The Middle-English word ‘elfe’ is equated with the Latin lamia.” 
This reveals the manner in which classical ideas later came to influence English 
beliefs. 

Irish fairy-lore is equally well furnished with tales of fairy men. In Ireland 
fairy kings are numerous. Were the Tuatha Dé Danann of “late origin"? And 
are they not of both sexes? 

The protagonists of the theory that the fairies are exclusively female seek 
to justify their hypotheses by deducing the origin of the fairies exclusively from 
classical sources. In the sweeping and briefly stated assertions by which they 
seek to maintain it, they aver that the nymphs of Greek and Roman tradition 
were of the female sex alone, and add that this is borne out by the fact that the 
traditional descendants of the nymphe, the nereids of modern Greece, are solely 
of the feminine gender. But that the nymphe or fatue of Greece and Rome were 
by no means the inhahitants of an Adamless Eden was revealed by the late 
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Mr. H. C. Coote. He wrote: ‘There were also ‘Fatui, male fays, singular 
Fato" (80). ` 

There is no question that the French mediæval fairy originated to some 
extent from the classical fata, or nymph, who, as we have seen, had her male 
opposites. But this fact was lost sight of owing to the later popularity of the 
female fairy in romance and legend, and led to the erroneous conclusion that 
the fate and their later descendants, the French fairies, were exclusively female. 
And it received apparent confirmation from those numerous Irish tales which 
tell of enchanted isles the population of which seems to have been almost 
entirely feminine. 

J. G. McKay remarks: “Tales of a fairy woman (in Scottish lore) far out- 
number the tales of an individual fairy man” (81). This may be the case so 
far as folk-tales are concerned, but refers only to the Highlands, and takes no 
notice of the evidence from ballad and other sources. Nor is it strictly accurate, 
as reference to the records of witch-trials reveals. 

With characteristic acumen, the late Alfred Nutt, by whose labours so many 
explanations of the more obscure passages in fairy-lore have been made plain, 
has clarified the whole position. In a Presidential Address to the Folk-Lore 
Society he said: “In both Arthurian and Irish fairy tale the woman of the 
sidhe race stands out more clearly than the man, because the mortal hero is 
the centre of attraction, and to glorify the fairy woman is to heighten his glory” 
(82). This had naturally also occurred to Jakob Grimm, who remarks that 
Gallic tradition made female fairies the more prominent (83). 

In certain quarters hardly worthy of mention, the endeavour has been made, 
as I have indicated, to counter such explanations by the statement (usually 
made in newspaper correspondence) that the presence of fairy men in folk- 
tales is due to “late and literary" invention. But the earliest West European 
fairies on record, dusi? and pilosi, are male, the earliest Irish fairies are of both 
sexes, the early Scottish pechs are predominantly male, as are some primitive 
English fairies. The inherent weakness of the opposing theory is apparent from 
the overwhelming nature of the proof which can be brought against it, and is 
indeed characteristic of the bankrupt but obstinate arguments usually employed 
by defeated enthusiasts. 


THE SPEECH OF FAIRIES 


Very little is to be gleaned from British lore concerning the language in 
which the fairies were believed to converse. "They speak but little," says 
Robert Kirk of the fairies of the district bordering upon the Scottish Highlands, 
"and that by way of whistling, clear, not rough ... yet sometimes the 
Subterraneans speak more distinctly than at other times" (84). He adds that the 
apparel and speech of fairies is like that of the country in which they live. The 
Gump, an eminence near St. Just, in Cornwall, was once a famous fairy 
rendezvous, where the elves sang songs in a language unknown to their mortal 
hearers (85). 

Fairy language is more frequently alluded to in the folk-belief of Wales. 
A woman who lost her way in returning from a fair at Criccieth fell in with a 
crowd of people on the road whose speech she could not understand. It was 
neither Welsh nor English. One company of these folks shouted in concert to 
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another group in front of them “WI”, and the latter replied “WI, WEI, or 
something like that" (86). A farmer of Edern, walking early one morning to 
Carnarvon, encountered a crowd of small folk who chattered loudly, but whose 
speech he could not comprehend. He thought they were Tylwyth Teg, or “the 
fair folk" (87). 

In Giraldus Cambrensis’ tale of the priest Elidorus who, when a boy, found 
himself in Fairyland, we are told that he succeeded in learning the language of 
the fays and found it to resemble “Brythoneg, or Welsh". “In the words 
instanced,” says Rhys, “Giraldus perceived a similarity to Greek, which he 
accounted for by means of the fabulous origin of the Welsh from the Trojans 
on their way to Britain" (88). When the fairies asked for water they said Udor 
udorum; when they wanted salt, they said Holgein udorum. The Rev. Peter 
Roberts believed these phrases to be a mixture of Irish and Welsh (89). He stated 
that dwr and holgein are the Welsh words for “water” and “salt”. Two change- 
lings who were thrown into a river by a Welsh mother whose children had 
been kidnapped by fairies, cried out Grippiach, Greppiach, which expression, 
says Rhys, is unknown in Welsh (90). 

The classical notion of the speech of spirits is that they squeak and gibber. 
The ghosts in Homer twitter like bats. Grimm says that kobold speech is rendered 
in “a tiny voice". The Schleswig countryside is haunted by certain “pucks” 
who had a language of their own, which lingers yet in proverbs and children's 
games (91). In Shetland a girl on a peat hill saw a little grey woman wandering 
as if in search of something and “making a noise like scolding”, only she used 
“a hidden tongue" (92). A boy, said to be a changeling, dwelling in the Gaelic- 
speaking West of Scotland, was sent for the loan of a corn sieve to a neighbour's 
house. The person to whom he applied chanced to be another fairy changeling. 
A woman overheard the latter say: “Ask it (the sieve) in an honest way (that 
is, in fairy language) seeing I am alone”. The first replied: 


The muggle maggle 
Wants the loan of the black luggle laggle, 
To take the maggle from the grain. 


The words, says J. G. Campbell, are an imitation of the sound made by the fan 
in winnowing corn (93). 


NATURE AND TEMPERAMENT OF THE FAIRIES 


In dealing with the nature and temperament of the fairies I am concerned 
merely with the folk-lore view of these qualities as instanced by several writers 
on elfin topics. “The fairies,” says one of the chief authorities upon them, 
“according to the Scoto-Celtic belief, are a race of beings, the counterparts of 
mankind in person, occupations and pleasures, but unsubstantial and unreal, 
ordinarily invisible," and “noiseless in their motion" (94). They differ from 
mortals in the possession of magical power, but are mortal in existence though 
leading longer lives than mankind. They have the power of seeing invisible 
things. Nevertheless, they are strongly dependent upon man, and seek to rein- 
force their race by kidnapping human beings. They preside over birth and can 
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confer talents on children. They are, according to some authorities, of a nature 
between spirits and men. They marry and bear children. 'T'hey were regarded by 
older writers as a separate race of superior beings (95). “They are a distinct race 
between our own and that of spirits" (96). According to a Scottish minister, 
says Wentz, “the fairy people of three hundred years ago in Scotland were a 
distinct race by themselves. They had never been human beings. The belief in : 
them was a survival of paganism, and not at all an outgrowth of Christian 
belief in angelic hosts" (97). 

“They do not all the Harme which appearingly they have the power to do," 
says Kirk, “nor are they perceived to be in great Pain, save that they are 
usewally silent and sullen” (98). Elsewhere he writes: “These Siths or Fairies... 
are said to be of a midle Nature betuixt Man and Angel, as were Daemons 
said to be of old: of intelligent studious Spirits and light changeable Bodies 
(lyke those called Astral) somewhat of the nature of a condensed Cloud, and 
best seen in Twilight” (99). They are “‘yet in a imperfect State, and some of 
them making better Essays for heroick Action than others; having the same 
Measures of Vertue and Vice as wee, and still expecting advancement to a 
higher and more splendid State of Lyfe. One of them is stronger than many 
Men, yet do not incline to hurt Mankind, except by Commission for a gross 
Misdemeanour" (100). “For swearing and Intemperance, they are not observed 
so subject to those Irregularities, as to Envy, Spite, Hypocracie, Lieing and 
Dissimulation” (101). “Their appetites,” says Grant Stewart, “are as keen and 
voluptuous as their inclinations are corrupt and wicked." 

The fairies partake of human characteristics and are of thievish propensity. 
Indeed their human character is stressed by most authorities. Einer Gudmund, 
an Icelandic writer, was of opinion that elves had “a body and rational soul" 
and closely resembled men in all their attributes (102). 

In this place I do not intend to deal with the question of fairy provenance, 
which I have dealt with in another work, British Fairy Origins. Still, I may 
remark how very closely the nature and attributes of the fairies of Britain accord 
with those usually attributed to the spirits of the dead by many savage and 
barbarous peoples—envy, irascibility, spitefulness, a desire to recruit their 
ranks from those of the living, and general elusiveness. 

The neighbourly characteristics of the fairies is indicated in many a folk- 
tale, as will be seen in the particular section dealing with that trait, as is their 
desire to mate with mortals, an urge in which mortals themselves indulge as 
regards the fairies. The trait of patronage and guardianship over mortals is 
also an outstanding one, and reveals the character of the ancestral spirit. 
Another characteristic is an insistence upon order, decorum and cleanliness in 
domestic and agricultural life, a quality which will receive due notice in a 
later passage. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE FAIRY LIFE 


Fairy Royalty and Government; In Scotland; Ireland; Wales—Fairy Birth and Duration of Life 

— Fairy Deaths and Funerals—The Magical Powers of Fairies; Illusion; Fairy Books; Invisibility; 

Shape-shifting; Fairy Ointment and Visionary Powers; The Fairies and Second Sight; Charms and 

Spells associated with Fairies; Fairy Charms in Ireland; English Spells and Charms associated 
with Fairies 


FAIRY ROYALTY AND GOVERNMENT 


K INGS and Queens are salient and recurring figures in British fairy tradition. 

In English lore and literature fairy royalties are not infrequently mentioned, 
though in these they are certainly not so prominent as in Irish saga and romance, 
or so commonly alluded to as in Scottish Lowland records. Oberon and Titania 
are by no means British in their origin. The earliest mention of a British fairy 
ruler is that in the story of Herla, to which I have already referred more than 
once. Arthur is described in the romance of Huon of Bordeaux as the rightful 
heir to the fairy kingdom of Oberon, and in that of Bruno de la Montagne he is 
spoken of as lord of all fairy-haunted spots (1). Layamon also refers to him as 
having been received by elves at his birth, who endowed him with various 
qualities (2). In the early romance of Orfeo and Heurodis, a fairy king is 
mentioned as having kidnapped Heurodis the Queen of Winchester. In his 
Rime of Sir Thopas, Chaucer alludes to “an Elfe Quene", but it is doubtful 
whether in this instance he is referring to a fairy queen or a fairy woman, 
the word “‘quene” being at that and other periods synonymous with “woman” 
or *wench". 

In Elizabethan times “the Fairy Queen" had come to be popularly regarded 
as a kind of sorceress capable of foretelling the future and of guiding people to 
fame and fortune, as the passages relating to her in Ben Johnson’s play The 
Alchemist reveal, as do others in the tract concerning the “‘cozenages” of the 
Wests, husband and wife, a pair of cunning vagabonds, which was published 
in 1613 (3). In his Life (p. 150) Lilly speaks of a fairy queen having been evoked 
in a wood on his property. 


SCOTLAND 


Among the earliest references to fairy monarchy in Lowland Scotland is 
that to be found in the romance of Thomas of Ercildoun, where a fairy queen is 
described as meeting the hero and conducting him to the elfin realm. This 
work, however, is almost certainly of English origin, although it would appear 
to have a Scottish tradition behind it. 

Arranging the evidence in chronological order, as far as possible, we next 
note the reference of Montgomerie to fairy rulers in his Flyting against Polwarth, 
written about the year 1515. 
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The King of Pharie and his court, with the Elf-queen 
With mony elfish incubus was ridand that night. 


Sir David Lyndesay, in his Complaynt of the Papyngo alludes to “the Queen of 
Faerie”. 

The evidence concerning fairy rulers from Scottish witch-trials is consider- 
able. I have already mentioned the case of Bessie Dunlop. Aleisoun Pearsoun, 
another witch, tried in 1588, testified that she had met the Fairy Queen at her 
court. In his Demonologie King James VI remarks that a popular tradition of his 
day asserted “‘how there was a King and Queen of Phairie of such a jolly court 
and train as they had". The association of Andro Man with fairy royalties is 
already familiar to the reader, as are those of Isobel Goudie and Donald 
MacMichael. Jean Weir, the sister of the notorious Major Weir, who was 
brought to trial in 1670, confessed that she had been employed by a woman 
in Dalkeith to speak in her behalf to “the Queen of Fairie, meaning the 
devil? (4). 

In i: ballads of Scotland, too, we encounter frequent reference to fairy 
kings and queens. In the ballad of Alison Gross, the hero is transformed by a 
witch of that name into a “worm”, or hideous serpent, but is restored to his 
proper shape by the Queen of the Seely Court on Hallowe'en. In the ballad of 
Tam Lin the Fairy Queen is followed by three separate courts in her night- 
riding, the “head court" being clad in robes of green. This head court, judging 
from one version of the ballad, was composed of knights and ladies, while 
another mentions that it was made up of footmen, grooms and squires, maidens 
and knights, the black, brown and white steeds which the several courts 
bestrode being in keeping with the rank or station of their riders. The ballad of 
The Queen of Elfland's Nourice mentions a “Queen of Elfland". 

Jamieson's cante-fable of Childe Rowland describes a “King of Ferrie”, or 
“eldridge king", as entering his hall on the appearance of the hero with a 
menacing *Fi, fo, fum". It is clear from the literary evidence that a definite 
tradition prevailed in Lowland Scotland regarding the existence of fairy 
monarchs at a period which may be indicated as not later than the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and it may be accepted that such a traditon was of older 
currency, although neither direct literary or traditional proof of this is forth- 
coming. Respecting the origin of the Fairy Queen in the Lowlands, J. G. 
Campbell was of opinion that the banshee “was without doubt the original of 
the Queen of Elfland in the South of Scotland" (5). He assumes that the circum- 
stances concerning the Fairy Queen in Thomas of Ercildoun reveal a parallel with 
those of the banshee. 

F. E. Aytoun regarded the Lowland Fairy Queen as“ a kind of feudatory 
sovereign under Satan". That such a belief was due to the ecclesiastical ban 
on the fairies seems not improbable. It may, however, have had a much older 
pagan tradition behind it, as reference to the section on “Kain, or Tithe” will 
show. 

Fairy monarchs and their consorts were not so familar to the lore of the 
Highlands. “There was no fairy queen in the Gaelic folk-tales", wrote the late 
D. A. Mackenzie, “and her appearance in Gaelic fairy poems is of quite late 
date" (6). Grant Stewart remarks: “It appears, however, from all that the 
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compiler can learn, that the empire of Queen Mab, like that of the renowned 
Cæsar, never was extended to the northern side of the Grampians, for she is 
certainly unknown in these countries...a more complete republic never 
was” (7). 

A man's wife and child were kidnapped in Inverness-shire, and he was told 
that he could regain them if he could discover the secret of the Fairy Queen (8). 
A woman in Arran had a visit from the Fairy Queen in the shape of a frog (9). 
People in the Highlands were wont to say that a fairy arrow, especially the 
arrow of the Fairy Queen, could not be safeguarded from the elves, who were 
certain to regain their own (10). Donald Duibheal Mackay of the Reay country, 
a notable wizard, encountered the Queen of the Fairies in a cavern (11). The 
wee folk who pestered the Laird of Menteith were banished “into a book" by 
their Queen for mischievous behaviour (12). Hugh Miller indicated the island 
of Eilean Suthainn as the spot at which the fairies annually paid tribute to 
their Queen. These instances are, I think, sufficient to make it clear that the 
Fairy Queen was not quite so egregious in the Highlands as has been thought. 
Whether they are of late development is, I feel, a debatable matter. It is, 
indeed, a matter of extreme difficulty if indeed it is not impossible, to ascertain 
what is, and what is not “‘late” in fairy tradition, and this argument has been 
much too frequently employed to fortify the theories, or rather the assumptions, 
of certain writers on subjects associated with folk-lore. - 


IRELAND 


In Irish lore there is a long tradition of fairy kings, queens and chiefs. In 
the chapters which deal with the fairies of Ireland I have already enumerated 
the most outstanding among Irish fairy royalties. Here I may add that the god 
Dagda is mentioned in The Vision of Angus as King of the Irish sidhe and that 
Bodb the Red was King of the fairies of Munster (13). In Irish literature, too, 
the god Manannan figures as the chief of the fairies or deities who dwell in the 
Land of Youth (14). Another of the “mythological” kings of the sidhe in their 
more ancient phase was Mider, the foster-father of Angus and husband of 
Etain (15). 

In Dr. Douglas Hyde’s story of Paudyeen O' Kelley and the Weasel the 
hero finds himself in a doon, or ancient ruined fortress, in which a numerous 
company of fairies is assembled, and is informed by his guide that these are 
“going on a visit tonight to Cnoc Matha, to the high king and queen of our 
people". These turn out to be Finvarra and Nuala (16). Many fairy chiefs, 
says Kennedy, “are known by the names of the old families whose districts 
they frequented" (17). 

Modern “conversational” lore in Ireland is racy concerning fairy monarchs. 
A peasant interrogated by Lady Gregory told her that “there is a king and a 
queen and a fool in each house of them” (the fairies) (18). This appears to be 
reminiscent of ancient tribal practice at a period when the zany had displaced 
the consulting druid. Lady Gregory was also informed by another peasant that 
“the fairies have different queens, not always the same. There is a queen in 
every house or regiment of them. It is of those they steal away they make queens 
for as long as they live, or that they are satisfied with them" (19). The latter part 
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of this statement seems to be a traditional memory of the “sacred queen" who, 
with her husband, ruled over the fructification of the land until old age or 
misconduct neutralized her vigour. 


WALES 


The King of the Welsh fairies was Gwyn ap Nudd, who was also ruler of the 
goblin tribe in general and lord of the dead, a fact which has already been 
alluded to in describing the fairies of Wales. 

Nearly all spirits, of whatever class, are believed to have rulers and are 
even divided into ranks and grades. Thus mer-folk, ghosts, demons and trolls 
were all thought of as having "kings". Perhaps the idea of a fairy King is as 
old as that of Faerie itself, particularly if Faerie is to be recognized as a cultus 
which had it origin in the worship of dead rulers, heroes or chieftains entombed 
beside great monoliths or standing stones. 


FAIRY BIRTH AND DURATION OF LIFE 


As in other countries, a very considerable number of tales relate that human 
midwives in Britain were wont to attend fairy ladies about to become mothers, 
and this is perhaps the best sort of evidence that fairies were thought of as 
being able to reproduce their own kind. Kirk, in his Secret Commonwealth, says 
the fairies procreate, and that their children are nourished on “the pith and 
spirit" of the milk of human women. They have usually, he adds, a long and 
healthy life (20). 

Dr. Carmichael quotes a Gaelic rhyme relating to fairy life and its dura- 
tion, which he has translated as follows: 


Nine nines sucking the breast, 

Nine nines unsteady, weak, 

Nine nines footful, swift, 

Nine nines able and strong. 

Nine nines strapping, brown, 

Nine nines victorious, subduing, 

` Nine nines bonneted, drab, 

Nine nines beardy, grey, 

Nine nines on the breasting beating death 
And worse to me these miserable nine nines 
Than all the other short-lived nine nines. (21) 


This, of course, implies that the fairies live through nine ages, “with nine 
times nine periods of time in each". 

In Ireland the belief appeared to exist that a fairy child could only be nursed 
by a human female (22). And indeed we have some evidence of such a super- 
stition in Scotland in the ballad of The Queen of Elfland's Nourice, in which the 
unhappy mortal nurse of the fairy child bemoans her imprisonment in the 
fairy realm. But one Irish peasant stated to Lady Gregory that the fairies 
"don't have children themselves, only the women that are brought away among 
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them, they have children, but they don’t live forever, like the Dundonians” 
(Dé Danann) (23). 

A Welsh peasant of Nant Conway told Professor Rhys that his mother had 
informed him that the fairies lived seven years on the earth, seven years in the 
air, and seven years underground (24), a statement which seems to have been 
explanatory of the various kinds of fairies. 

Grimm says that the Teutonic dwarf grows up at three years of age, and is a 
greybeard in his seventh year (25). Marcianus Capella, writing of the fatue, 
the classical prototypes of the fairies, says that they die, like human beings, 
but only after a long life, a statement which will be found to agree with that 
of Kirk alluded to further on. 

In conclusion, we have sufficient evidence to reveal that a belief existed, in 
Scotland at least, as to the ability of fairies to reproduce their own kind, but 
not always to nourish them, which may be significant of another and perhaps 
older notion such as prevailed in Ireland, that only unions between fairies 
and mortals were capable of producing offspring. This would seem to imply 
an inability on the part of spirits to produce children without mortal aid and 
may be associated with the idea of unions betwixt the living and the dead, such 
as we read of in ballad, or in Scott's Lady of the Lake. Kirk is clear enough on 
the possibility of fairies having children, and indeed the passage seems to express 
some surprise that anyone should doubt the possibility of spirit reproducing 
spirit. "There is no more Absurditie for a Spirit to inform ane Infant in Bodie 
of Airs, than a Bodie composed of dull and drusie Earth." And Carmichael's 
quotation as to the phases of fairy existence at least assumes the possibility of 
purely elfin offspring born without mortal aid. 


FAIRY DEATHS AND FUNERALS 


'The belief that fairies actually die, like mortals, is sufficiently familiar in 
Scottish tradition to permit us to regard it as a commonly accepted one. 
Concerning this, Kirk is expressly definite, stating that “They live much longer 
than wee; yet die at last or (at) least vanish from that State". “They are not 
subject to sore Sicknesses, but dwindle and decay at a certain Period, all about 
ane Age." And again, “they pass (after a long healthy Lyfe) into one Orb and 
Receptacle fitted for their Degree, till they come under the general Cognizance 
of the last Day” (26). 

Both in tradition and literature the death of more than one Scottish fairy 
is alluded to. In one of the versions of the ballad of Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
Knight, the heroine charms her elfin seducer to sleep and then stabs him dead 
with his own dirk. In a tale from Benmore, Caithness, in which a fairy woman 
takes the form of a man's kidnapped wife, we are told that the fairy wife died 
after a twelvemonth, for “a fairy can only live for twelve months in human 
form” (27). In the West Highland tale of The Young King of Easaidh Ruadh 
the royal hero slays the gruagach (28). In Shetland, we are told, a trow dies 
when his son has grown up (29). Is this latter instance an imperfect memory of 
a reincarnation? “Fairies,” says J. G. Campbell, “are liable to disease and can 
be killed" (30). 

A legend of a fairy graveyard comes from the Scottish South-west, “The 
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fairies lie buried at Brinkburn. Half a century ago the bell of the parish kirk of 
Honnam, in Roxburghshire, fell, in consequence of which the banished fairies 
reassembled from the ends of the earth to resume their revelry on the green 
banks of the Kale" (31). 

At the parish church of Lelant, near the creek of Hayle, in Cornwall, lies a 
sandy waste, long known as a rendezvous of the fairy folk. At this spot, a 
homeward-going fisherman, beholding lights in the church, peered through a 
window and beheld a fairy funeral procession. The mourners were not dressed 
in black, but wore chaplets of roses and carried bunches of myrtle. The corpse 
on the bier was that of a beautiful fairy woman “smaller than the smallest 
child's doll", and covered with white flowers. As it was lowered into the ground, 
the elves cried: “Our Queen is dead! Our Queen is dead!" As earth was cast 
upon the body the fairies shrieked loudly, at which the fisherman involuntarily 
joined in the cry. Instantly the lights were extinguished and the fairies were 
heard rushing in consternation in every direction (32). 

At the churchyard of St. Mary, near Penwortham Wood in Lancashire, 
two rustics beheld a fairy funeral. The elves were habited in black and held 
their red caps in their hands. They chanted a mournful song as they bore the 
tiny black coffin, the inmate of which bore a striking resemblance to one of the 
watchers. The man whom it resembled stretched out his hand and touched a 
fairy mourner, when immediately the cortége vanished. About a month later, 
he fell from a stack and died from his injuries (33). Similar tales of mimic fairy 
funerals ominous of death to the beholder, or to an acquaintance of his, are 
recorded from Skye and Galloway (34). In Wales, such phantom funerals are 
known as toeli or teulu, and, says Rhys, were of common occurrence in his youth 
(35). He believed the expression toeli to be derived from the name Tylwyth Teg, 
that of the Welsh fairies. 


THE MAGICAL POWERS OF FAIRIES 


The fairy race is inalienably associated with magic and illusion. It is, of 
course, one of the truisms of folk-lore that in the mind of primitive or unlettered 
man spirits are naturally associated with magic. Indeed the greater part of 
magic is spiritistic, as most authorities admit. No difference seems to exist 
between that species of magic practised by the fairies and that employed by 
mortals; but magical power would seem to be the natural heritage of the fairy 
race, who do not have to acquire it as mortals do. 

The fairies were believed to initiate certain favoured folk into knowledge of 
the magical arts. The evidence respecting this tradition will be found in the 
section which deals with the fairy cultus, for the reason that it is so intimately - 
associated with that topic, which indeed can scarcely be discussed without 
considering it. In some districts such initiated persons as those mentioned above 
are known as “fairy doctors", “fairy men”, or “fairy women”. 


ILLUSION 


The most characteristic among the arts of fairy magic, perhaps, is that of 
illusion, enchantment, or, to- employ its expressive Scottish synonym, 
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“glamourie”. This, as the term imports, was a delusion of the senses of the 
beholder, the casting of a species of mirage over places and objects to make 
them seem other than they actually were. A hut or a shieling might, under 
the power of illusion, appear as a castle or palace, a puddle of water as its moat, 
rags as resplendent attire and leaves or beans as golden coin. In the event, the 
gorgeous scene usually vanished with extraordinary suddenness, leaving the 
disillusioned beholder in a moss or a ditch. The sudden casting of a mist over 
the landscape by a fairy when pursued is a notion having the same origin. 
In the ballad of Hynde Etin we read of the elfin hero that: 


He's coosten a mist before them all, 
And away the lady has ta'en. 


In The Book of the Dun Cow we are told that King Conchobar of Ulster, who 
had found shelter in a splendid mansion while hunting, demanded its fairy 
mistress, Dechtere, from her husband, but the lady pretended that she was in 
the throes of childbirth, and was allowed to depart In the morning, when the 
King and his men awoke, it was to discover that the goodly house in which they 
had passed the night had utterly vanished and that they were lying under the 
clear sky of heaven (36). In the West Highland tale of The Daughter of King 
Underwaves, we read how Diarmid fell in with a fairy lady, who by her arts, 
conjured up a marvellous castle above Ben Eudainn, in which the pair dwelt 
happily for some days. “There was not a shadow of thing that was for the use 
of a castle that was not in it." But Diarmid lamented his friends and his hounds, 
the lady lost patience with him, and one fine morning the castle vanished and 
he found himself in a moss-hole (37). In the story of The Leeching of Kian’s 
Leg itis said that the Irish knight O'Kroinikeard aimed at a hare while hunting. 
It turned into a beautiful woman, whom he wed. His house and lands prospered 
and were vastly improved. But he offended his wife, she administered a sound 
thrashing tc him, and his land returned to its former miserable condition on 
her departure (38). 

In an Irish folk-tale Jemmy Doyle carouses with the fairies in their palace, 
and wakens up in a field of gorse (39). People in Anglesey were wont to visit the 
Llyn y Bwch, at which they heard strains of fairy music and beheld a magnificent 
palace rise before them. The next morning the palace would be gone, but money 
was frequently picked up on the spot (40). The castle of Gwyn ap Nudd, King 
of the Welsh fairies, instantly vanished when St. Collen asperged it with holy 
water (41). Such tales might be multiplied by the score, but it seems needless to 
add to them in this place. 


FAIRY BOOKS 


A popular belief was current that the magical secrets of the fairies were 
engrossed in certain arcane volumes. “Other Books they have,” says Kirk, “of 
involved abstruse Sense, much like the Rosurcian (Rosicrucian) Style" (42). 
So far as I am able to discover, this is the only reference to fairy books in 
Scottish literature, the Red Book of Appin, mentioned by J. F. Campbell, 
seeming to be more a volume of witchcraft than of Faerie, if, indeed, a distinc- 
tion so fine is capable of being drawn. In any case it appears to have been a 
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volume in which pacts with Satan were recorded, although it was also frequently 
consulted by the superstitious (43). 

The elves of Scandinavia were credited with the possession of magical books 
which they gave to those whom they loved, and which enabled them to foretell 
future events (44). In Iceland a story is told of a young man, Jon Gudmundsson, 
who lived at Beru-neo in Reyder-firth. He met with an elf-girl, Ima, who told 
him that her father had a magical volume, through whose powers he might 
become a skald, or bard. She lent it to him, but he refused to return it. He was 
warned by a mortal man who had become an elf that the elves had resolved to 
regain the tome on Christmas eve, and that if he wished to retain it, he must 
sit upon a dais, armed with a large knife. When at last the elves arrived, he 
must slay all four, including Ima and the speaker, who was tired of his life in 
Elfland. These dreadful conditions he duly carried out, and having acquired 
the art of poesy through the aid of the volume, alluded to the incident in one of 
his ballads (45). 


INVISIBILITY 


One of the chiefest attributes of the fairy race was invisibility. On the whole, 
the elves would seem to be permanently invisible to mankind unless on such 
occasions as they manifested themselves for a specific purpose. Others, again, 
were in possession of magic garments which rendered them invisible, although 
these are of comparatively infrequent appearance in British folk-lore. Fairies 
might be seen at all times by those who possessed certain talismans or unguents 
conferring supernatural sight upon the beholder. It seems to have been an article 
of belief that the fairies attained invisibility by means of fern-seed, and that 
mortals could do likewise. Fern-seed was supposed to become visible only on 
St. John’s eve. It was perilous to gather it, as the person who did so might be 
attacked by spirits. Jackson was told by a seeker for the seed that it “was in 
the keeping of the King of Faynes". Shakespeare alludes to it in his Henry IV 
as an agent for invisibility (46). Clover also conferred the power of seeing 
fairies upon the wearer (47). The elves themselves could endow mortals with 
power to “walk invisible”. If one poured water upon an ant-hill and sought 
diligently in the heap, he would find a many-coloured stone sent by the fairies, 
which, if he held it in his right hand, would render him unseen (48). To strike a 
fairy was to render him immediately invisible. 


*Tis Robin or some spirit walkes about, 
Strike him, quoth he, and it will turne to aire, 
Crosse yourselves thrice, and strike him (49). 


In the Highlands of Scotland we find the question of fairy invisibility 
associated with the belief in what was generally known as fith-fath, (pron. 
fee-fa). George Henderson describes it as a rite of the Gaidheal (fdeth fiada) 
a spell or incantation of invisibility, “which is said to have rendered St. Patrick 
and his followers invisible. . . . This rite under the name of fath-fith has existed 
in the Western Isles until our own day, faeth or fáth signifying a kind of poem 
or incantation, the Gaelic word being cognate with the Cymric gwawd, 
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panegyric, ‘carmen’, hence ‘magic’, e.g. ferba fath, ‘words of magic’... . This 
whole phrase means ‘word-spell’ and originates in the belief in the magic power 
of a word.” 

ris Miss Eleanor Hull says that in Irish faeth-fiadha is usually translated as 
"the deer's cry", in allusion to the tradition that when St. Patrick and his 
followers were escaping from King Laery, they were changed into a herd of 
deer, and thus rendered invisible to him. It was'a charm rendering the speaker 
invisible, but its original meaning has become confused with the Gaelic word 
for a deer, fiadh, with which it has nothing to do, the deer story evidently 
having been invented by medieval writers by way of explanation. 

* Fath-fith and fith-fath", says Carmichael, “are interchangeable terms and 
are applied to the occult power which makes people invisible, or which trans- 
forms one object into another." He narrates the story of Fionn's sweetheart, 
the mother of Ossian, for whose sake Fionn or Fin had forsaken his fairy 
mistress. The fairy was wroth and placed her mortal rival under the fith-fath 
spell, so that she became a hind. This spell could be employed by sorcerers as 
well as by fairies (50). 


SHAPE-SHIFTING 


The term 'shape-shifting" is applied to the art by which an enchanter 
transforms himself into the likeness of another person or into that of an animal 
or object for a longer or shorter time. It signifies the act of enchantment or 
metamorphosis. One of the most notable illustrations of it in fairy lore is to be 
found in the ballad of Tam Lin, in which the hero assumes various shapes in 
making his escape from Fairyland by the aid of his sweetheart. In the Scottish 
ballad of Alison Gross, in which the hero is transformed by a witch into a 
monster, we find the Fairy Queen restoring him to his mortal shape. 

Irish fairy tales include many instances of shape-shifting. "They'll change 
shape and colour and clothes while you look round", said an Irish peasant to 
Lady Gregory, speaking of the fairies (51). A fairy woman seized by Fin took 
the shape of a water-worm (52). The Irish spirit known as the BabA or the 
Morrigu frequently assumed the form of a crow. The god of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann known as Mider when bearing off Etain, the wife of Eochaid, trans- 
formed himself into a swan, and changed his captive into one at the same time 
(53). We have already seen that Robin Goodfellow was capable of changing 
his appearance into that of a man, an ox, a hound or a horse, at will. 

A tale told by the Rev. Roger Rogers of the parish of Bedwellty, Wales, 
says that the two daughters ofa certain Lewis Thomas Jenkin and some of their 
neighbours and servants, were making hay in a field called Y Weirglodd Fawr 
Dafalog, when they saw a company of fairies rise up out of the earth in the 
shape of a flock of sheep about a quarter of a mile away, over a hill called Gefn 
Rhychdir. Later in the day they saw them again, but while to some of the 
party they appeared as sheep, to others they seemed to be greyhounds, swine, 
or naked infants (54). 

In the Scottish Highlands, most tales concerning shape-shifting are associated 
with fairy women who assume deer-form. In a tale from South Uist entitled 
The Widow's Son, we are told that the hero, Iain, was engaged in shooting deer. 
He espied one and took aim at it, but suddenly it changed into “the finest 
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woman he ever saw” (55). A tale from Cowal, in Argyllshire, tells how a 
forester in the army of the Earl of Argyll was ordered to fire at a hind which 
persisted in following the troops. He obeyed orders, but exclaimed that it would 
be the last shot that ever he should fire. Scarcely was the charge out of his gun 
when he fell dead. The hind was his fairy sweetheart, and with a terrific 
scream she “rose like a cloud of mist upon the shoulder of the neighbouring 
mountain" (56). 

The belief in fairy shape-shifting is possibly to be accounted for by the notion 
that the spirit-body possessed a certain fluidity and was thus greatly more 
capable of change or alteration than the solid human frame. But it is a property 
also possessed by gods, and sometimes by ghosts, as well as by fairies. 


FAIRY OINTMENT AND VISIONARY POWERS 


The fairies are supposed to have been in possession of a certain ointment 
which, when rubbed on or lightly applied to the eyes, gave mortals the power 
of beholding them. A legend, almost world-wide in its distribution, recounts 
the manner in which a human being discovered the potentialities of this unguent 
by accident, and how his or her use of it was punished by the elves. The formula 
of this tale is usually as follows: A midwife in attendance upon a fairy lady 
is given some ointment with which to annoint the elfin infant’s eyes; by accident 
or design, she transfers some of it to her own, thus receiving the power of fairy 
vision. On a later occasion she encounters and accosts the fairy lady or her 
husband in the local market-place. The fairy expresses surprise that she is able 
to behold him, or her, inquires with what eye she does so, and when the answer 
is forthcoming, the offending member is instantly stricken with blindness. 

A midwife of Tavistock was called out of bed by a little ugly old fellow to 
attend upon his wife. He bore her to his dwelling on the back of a large coal- 
black steed with “eyes of fire". They dismounted at what appeared to be a 
cottage, and when the child was born, its mother gave the midwife some ointment 
with which to rub its eyes. Out of curiosity the woman anointed her own eyes 
with the balm, when an immediate change was wrought in the appearance of 
everything. The new-made mother seemed no longer a cottar, but a beautiful 
lady attired in white; but her children were transformed into “‘flat-nosed imps”, 
with “hairy paws”. In some haste she quitted the house, thoroughly scared by 
what she had seen. Next market-day, when she went to dispose of her produce, 
she beheld the ugly little man who had called her on her late mission, and 
addressing him, inquired politely after his wife and child. “What!” cried the 
elf, "and do you actually see me?” “To be sure I do", replied the puzzled 
matron. “Indeed”, exclaimed the fairy man, “and with which eye, may I 
ask?” “With my right eye". “The ointment! the ointment!” exclaimed the 
little old fellow, “take that for meddling with that which does not concern you", 
and striking the offending eye, he darted away, leaving the hapless midwife 
blind on one side for the remainder of her life (57). 

An old story of the same kind is associated with a spring known as “‘the 
Fairies’ Well", near Blackpool, in Lancashire, the water of which was thought 
to be efficacious in cases of weak eyesight. A poor woman had repaired thither 
for the purpose of carrying away a small supply for the use of her child, whose 
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eyesight was threatened. As she rose from the side of the well, after filling her 
flask, she was surprised to notice a little man clad in green standing beside her. 
He handed her a beautiful box filled with ointment, directing her to apply it 
to the eyes of the child, whose sight it would restore. As it was obvious that the 
giver was of fairy race, she thought it well to try the salve on her own eyes in the 
first place, and experiencing no bad results, she then anointed the eyes of her 
little girl, who fully recovered her vision. Some years later, when visiting the 
market at Preston, the woman observed the little man in green in the act of 
pilfering corn from an open sack. She approached him with words of gratitude. 
In wrath, he put to her the same question that the fairy of Tavistock had 
directed to the midwife. She replied that she saw him with one eye, and was 
immediately robbed of its vision (58). 

A Cornish tale tells how a woman, entrusted with the care of an elf-child, 
received from the fairies a certain water in which she was required to wash his 
face. Noticing that it made the child's face exceedingly bright, she laved her 
own with it, splashing some of the liquid in her eye. One day she surprised the 
infant's fairy father in the market-place in the act of thieving. The elf recognised 
her, and angrily exclaiming: 


Water for elf, not water for self, 
You've lost your eye, your child and yourself, 


he struck her right eye with blindness. When she returned home, it was to find 
her nursling gone. But worse followed, for she and her husband, who had hitherto 
experienced a quite unusual prosperity, sank into indigence and misery (59). 

In the Cornish tale of Cherry of Zennor, the young heroine receives from the 
fairy widower whose child she tends, an unguent with which to anoint the eyes 
of his little boy. She touches her own eyes with it and sees her master kissing 
a fairy lady. Consumed with jealousy, she twits him with his behaviour, on 
which he immediately banishes her from the fairy sphere (60). 

One could fill a small volume with such stories. Quaint and interesting is a 
seventeenth century recipe for the manufacture of the fairy salve: An unguent 
to anoint under the eyelids and upon the eyelids, evening and morning. But 
especially when you call, and find your sight not perfect: R. A pint of sallet- 
oyle, and put it in a viall-glasse; but first wash it with rose-water and mary- 
gold water; the flowers (to) be gathered towards the east. Wash it till the oyle 
come white; then put it into the glasse, ut supra; and then put thereto the budds 
of holyhocke, the flowers of marygold, the flowers or toppes of wild thime, the 
budds of young hazel; and the thime must be gathered near the side of a hille 
where Fayries use to be: and ‘take’ the grasse of a fayrie throne (i.e. ring) there. 
Al] these put into the oyle, into the glasse: and set it to dissolve 3 dayes in the 
sunne, and then keep it for thy use, ut supra." 

After this receipt for the salve follows a form of incantation, wherein the 
alchymist conjures a fairy named “Elaby Gathon" to appear to him in that 
chrystal glass, meekly and mildly; to resolve him truly in all manner of question; 
and to be obedient to all his commands “under pain of Damnation" (61). 

That this belief concerning fairy ointment also obtained in Scotland is 
clear enough from various references and tales concerning it. Kirk tells us that 
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a certain woman who had been kidnapped by the fairies, succeeded in returning 
to her husband. She had been unable to see what passed in Fairyland “until she 
anointed one of her Eyes with a certain Unction that was by her, which they 
perceaving to have acquainted her with their Actions, they fain'd her blind of 
that Eye with a Puff of their Breath" (62). i 

A story is told of a midwife of the countryside at the head of Loch Ransa, 
in Arran. She was in the field, cutting oats along with another woman, when a 
large yellow frog leaped out of her way at which she exclaimed: “You would 
be the better of my help soon”. In a few days a lad on a grey horse rode up to 
her door and asked for help for his mistress. This lad was human, but in the 
power of the fairies and advised her to rub “fairy soap" over her eyes, when 
she would see things as they actually were. Three kinds of soap were to be 
found in the elfin knolls, white, yellow and red, but she applied the white 
soap to her eyes, as the boy had suggested, and at once the gorgeous scene 
before her was changed into a dismal pit of red gravel, and the tall handsome 
folk in it to aged creatures, small and ill-favoured (63). 

A fairy lady who had entrusted her babe to a young Nithsdale woman took 
her to a fairy hill, where she "dropped three drops of a precious dew on the 
nurse's left eyelid”, which caused her to behold Fairyland in all its splendour. 
On leaving, the fairy restored her wonted vision, but she had managed to 
secrete a box of the magic salve. Years later, she encountered the fairy lady, 
who expressed astonishment at her ability to see her. “What ee d’ye see me wi’ ?" 
she asked, ‘Wi’ them baith”, said the luckless dame, whereupon the fairy 
breathed on her eyes, with the result that the enchanted sight left her, nor 
might a later application of the salve restore it (64). 

From the evidence adduced by these tales, it is difficult to see in what 
manner the fairy ointment and other aids can be dissociated from the gift of 
second sight granted by the fairies. As we shall find, the second sight was 
unquestionably in its origin, and in the first instance, a means of seeing the 
fairies, and not originally a means of beholding omens. 


THE FAIRIES AND SECOND SIGHT 


In this place I am concerned entirely with the question of second sight as 
a means of beholding the fairy folk. Elsewhere, I have dealt with the second 
sight in its entirety, so that a review of the topic as a whole seems unnecessary 
(65). Thorough examination of the sources of the belief in second sight leads 
to the conclusion that it had a spiritistic origin and that it was associated with 
a highly developed technique for getting en rapport with the spirits of the dead, 
who could endow the living with vision into futurity. In Scotland the spirits 
known as fairies were generally regarded as ancestral entities, the shades of the 
dead forerunners. 

From passages in The Secret Commonwealth of Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle, it is 
manifest that second sight was commonly regarded in the Highlands and Low- 
lands as a means of beholding the fairies, whatever its later associations may 
have developed into. One of the sub-titles of that work sets forth that it deals 
with “the Nature and Actions of the Subterranean Invisible People, heretofoir 
going under the names of Elves, Faunes and Fairies, or the lyke, among the 
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Low-Country Scots, as they are described by those who have the second sight". 
The importance of the second sight to those who desire to make contact with 
the fairies is stressed throughout the treatise. At each quarter of the year, we 
are told, ‘‘Seers or Men of the second sight . . . have very terrifying encounters 
with them". They were to be seen by such people at funerals and banquets. 
Even those qualities of the second sight more usually associated with modern 
conditions, such as beholding winding-sheets round persons still living, and 
other omens of death, issued from fairy sources (66). 

When Isobel Sinclair, a Scottish witch, was tried in the year 1663, she was 
charged with having been “controlled by the Pharie sex times at the quarters 
of the year", and that she had received the second sight from them. Elspeth 
Reoch of Orkney, a witch arraigned in 1616, was said to have received this 
species of vision from one Johne Stewart, a fairy man. She beheld the usual 
kind of omens associated with “the sight". In the early eighteenth century one 
McCoan, an Appin man, assured Ramsay of Ochtertyre that he had been 
initiated into the method of the second sight by the fairies. “Those who had the 
second sight,” says Mr. R. C. Macleod, “‘could see fairies leave their mounds” 
(67). A Maclachlan of Ardnamurchan who had settled in Glennahurich, 
captured a glaistig who promised him the second sight as the price of her liberty. 
She was as good as her word for later he caught a fish in the river Spean, cooked 
it, and burning his fingers on it, placed them in his mouth, by which means 
he received the gift of the sight (68). A youth in Nithsdale, hearing the strains 
of fairy music, entered a fairy mound and was given a cup of wine. Ever after 
he was endowed with the second sight (69). 

In his essay, An Accurate Account of Second Sighted Men in Scotland, published 
in his Miscellanies, (1696) John Aubrey says that he dispatched a questionnaire 
on the subject to certain persons in Scotland as regards the manner in which 
people came by the second sight. To this, one correspondent stated in reply: 
“Some say by compact with the devil; some say by converse with those daemons 
we call fairies. I have heard that those that have the faculty ofthe Second Sight 
have offered to teach it to such as were curious to know it." Another corres- 
pondent stated that one percipient, James Mac Coilvicalaster, alias Grant, 
used to make room for invisible beings at his fireside. But whether the man saw 
any more than Brownie and Meg Mulloch, I am not very sure . . . others affirm 
he saw these two continually and sometimes many more. . . . They assigned it, 
the Second Sight, to Bogles or Ghosts so that Taishtar is as much as one that 
converses with ghosts or spirits, or, as they commonly call them, the Fairies or 
Fairy-Folks" (70). 

An Irishman told Lady Gregory that his dead sister appeared to him and 
gave him the second sight. She had been carried off to Fairyland (71). The 
Macglashens of Creaganich had the "sight". On going to church, they left 
one of their boys at Allt Aogain, a fairy place, and the fairies gave him the 

ift (72). 
j T ER of Scottish ballad is productive of other recollections of ancient 
methods for inducing clairvoyance granted by the fairies. In the ballad of 
Thomas the Rhymer, which describes his meeting with the Fairy Queen, Thomas 
places his head on her knee, and she reveals to him four paths leading to different 
planes: one to Heaven, another to Paradise, a third to a place of pain for sinful 
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souls, and a fourth to the fire of hell. As will be seen, this laying of the head on 
the sorceress's knee is analogous to a ritual mentioned by Kirk, in which the 
person desirous of the vision of Fáerie, places his left foot under the wizard's 
right, while the seer's hand is put on the wizard's head. We discover, too, some 
such process in the old ballad of The Queen of Elfland's Nourice. The Queen 
hears her nurse moaning for her son in Christendie (she is evidently one of those 
mortal nurses who were kidnapped to attend on fairy ladies) and the elfin queen 
requests her to nurse her newly born infant until it can walk, after which she 
may return to her own son. She asks the mortal woman to place her head upon 
her knee, when she shows her the several roads to heaven, to hell, and that which 
“wins from Elfland", where she must “wait to gae". In the Scottish tale of 
Rashen Coatie, as given in Peter Buchan's collection, the heroine, when receiv- 
ing her daily rations from her ‘ugly step-sister’, is enabled to put the latter to 
sleep (so that she may receive a better meal from an enchanted calf), by 
reciting the following rhyme: 


Lay down your head upon my knee, 
And well looked after it there shall be, 
Then sleep ye one eye or sleep ye two, 
Ye soon shall see what power can do. 


She had, the story says, received this spell from a fairy. The process of laying 
the head on the knee was therefore a recognized ritual by which it was believed 
one could at least trace the path to Fairyland, and begpell one into an enchanted 
slumber. l 

Kirk enumerates the solemnities employed in investing a man with the 
mysteries of the second sight, in making him a “‘Privado to the Airt”, as he calls 
it. He must gird a tether of hair which had bound a corpse to the bier about his 
middle, then bow his head downward and look back through his legs until he 
espies a funeral advancing. Or he must peer through a hole from which a knot 
of fir had been taken. If the wind changed while he had the tether about him he 
was in danger of his life. A second method was to place his foot under the right 
foot of a wizard or wise man, who should place his hand upon the percipient's 
head. He must then look over the wizard's right shoulder, when he will behold 
“a Multitude of Wight, like furious hardie Men, flocking at him hastily from 
all quarters, as thick as Atoms on the Air" (73). These *'solemnities", it seems to 
me, have all the appearance of the elements of a broken-down ritual. 

Keightley, quoting the Scandinavian authors generally, says that it is not 
everyone who can see the elves. “Sunday children", as they are called, that is, 
those born on Sunday, are remarkable for possessing this property. But the 
elves can bestow this gift on whom they please (74). In the Mullet and the Mayo 
Islands, off the coast of Connaught, a person born in the early morning is 
supposed to be able to see ghosts and fairies. One such person said: “It is 
true in my case" (75). A fairy man appeared to a farmer at Aberdarn, in Wales, 
and told him his house was just below his farm. He asked the man to place his 
foot upon his (the fairy's) foot and he would see it (76). In the tale of The Dun 
Cow of MacBrandy's Thicket, a man in Nether Lochaber requested his brother 
to watch his cattle-fold at night as he knew he had the second sight and 
believed the place to be haunted by fairies (77). 
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CHARMS AND SPELLS ASSOCIATED WITH FAIRIES 


. In this section I have included spells or charms which were believed to be 
efficacious in keeping fairies away, or ensuring protection against them; charms 
against thefts by fairies, and spells put upon one in the name of the fairy woman. 
But the section does not include those charms associated with birth and the 
changeling superstition, nor those connected with plant-lore, all of which will 
be found in their appropriate places; nor are those associated with iron referred 
to here. 

Scotland appears to possess a majority of fairy charms and spells, and I 
shall deal with these primarily. One of the best known invocations against 
fairies in the Highlands in former times seems to have been that quoted by 
Carmichael: 

From every brownie and banshee, 

From every evil wish and sorrow, 

From every nymph and water-wraith, 

From every fairy-mouse and grass-mouse 
....QOh, save me to the end of my day (78). 


In the above lines “brownie” is translated from gruagach, “nymph” from 
glaistig, and “‘water-wraith”’ from bean-nighe. In offering up grace before meals, 
an old Skye man was in the habit of saying: “Preserve the aged and the young, 
our wives and our children, our sheep and our cattle from the power and 
dominion of the fairies" (79). 

In the more or less remote past, stale urine was kept for the purpose of 
scouring blankets and other kinds of cloth in the Highlands, and if some of this 
were sprinkled on the cattle and on the door-posts and walls of the house, the 
fairies and every other mischief-making spirit were kept at a distance (80). To 
safeguard the family against fairies and other spirits during the year, it was 
usual at the New Year to inhale the fumes from the smouldering catsean-uchd, 
a strip of skin from the breast of a sheep slaughtered at Christmas or the New 
Year, oval in shape and not removed by a knife. When set on fire by the head of 
the house it was given to each person in turn to smell, going sunwise, round 
the fairy circle. Should it go out, it was a bad omen for the person in whose 
hand it was at the time (81). A fuller description of the rite and its signific- 
ance wil be found in G. Henderson's Survivals in Belief Among the Celts, 

. 263). 
P pis a dried cow-hide on New Year's eve was also thought to drive 
away the fairies, and a part of a cow's skin taken from the neck and dried, if 
singed and given to each member of the family to smell, was regarded as a 
charm against them (82). 

The fairies, Kirk tells us, extracted milk from cows by the aid of a hair 
tether, “at a great Distance, by Airt Magic, or by drawing a spickot fastened to 
a Post, which will bring milk as farr of as a Bull will be heard to roar”. The 
means taken to recover milk so stolen was “a bitter chyding of the suspected 
` Inchanters, charging them by a counter Charme to give them back their own, 
in God, or their Master's Name. But a little of the Mother's Dung stroakit on 
the Calves Mouth before it suck any, does prevent this theft" (83). It was the 
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custom in some parts of the Highlands to tie a threepenny piece to the tail of a 
cow to prevent the fairies from abstracting its milk (84). 

In a letter to Brand, dated from St. Andrews, on January 26th, 1804, 
Professor Playfair, alluding to some of the superstitions of the neighbourhood 
wrote: “In private breweries, to prevent the interference of the fairies, a live 
coal is thrown into the vat". A cow’s milk no fairy can take away if a burning 
coal is conducted across her back and under her belly immediately after her 
delivery. Mischievous elves cannot enter into a house at night if, before bed- 
time the lower end of the crook, or iron chain, by which a vessel is suspended 
over the fire, be raised up a few links. 

The ancient superstition that one might avoid fairies or throw them off the 
scent by crossing a stream may not represent a method quite so efficacious as 
was once imagined, for one of the best authorities on fairy ways assures us that: 
* A running stream could not be crossed by evil spirits, ghosts and apparitions, 
but made no difference to the Fairies" (85). But an almost equally well-informed 
writer will have it that: “When out on a dark night, if pursued by fairies or 
ghosts, one is considered quite safe if one can get over some stream" (86). The 
point is a nice one. Water is certainly a specific as regards restoring stolen 
children from the fairy spell, nor can an object on which water has been cast 
be abstracted by the elves (87). But the circumstance that so many stories tell 
of their ability to ferry across streams is certainly against the theory that they 
are unable to cross them. The probability is that the belief that ghosts were 
unable to cross water may have been extended so that it came to refer to both 
fairies and witches. There are not wanting the remains of an ancient custom 
in connection with which salt was thrown over the water and the fishing nets to 
“propitiate” the fairies of the Tweed (88). The probability is that it was intended 
to keep them away (89). It seems possible however, that fairies who ferry across 
rivers cannot do so without human assistance. Indeed this is certainly the case 
in some instances, though exceptions are to be found. 

A venerable rhyme from Shetland contains a charm against the theft of 
milk by the fairies, or trows. The trows had been milking the cows of the 
"gudman" of Taft. But some among the “Gudfolk” seem to have regarded it 
as unfair that the people of Taft should be defrauded of their milk, so they 
warned the farmer, as he was passing the hill of Stakkaberg, riding a red 
horse and leading a grey. 


Du at rides da ridd and rins da grey 
Geng haem, an inta da byre, an say: 
Varna, vivla, tail a tivla 

Is faain i da fire an brunt her. 


The rhyme, of course, alludes to a well known strategy by which the fairies 
were invariably compelled to hasten home at once; the suggestion being that 
some of their relatives were injured or slain. In this case it was evidently the 
trow's wife or child concerning whom misfortune was suggested, for when 
Taft had spoken the rhyme, as advised, the trow who had been milking the 
cows, flung down a little curiously shaped brass pan, and betook himself home- 
wards in panic. The goodman kept the pan for luck, but one night he forgot 
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to leave some food in it and the next morning it had disappeared (9o). Those 
who wandered among the bleak Shetland hills at night were recommended 
to carry a Bible with them as a protection against demons and fairies (91). 

To spit in a child's face when it yawned was regarded in the Highlands as a 
charm against fairy malevolence. A wise woman of Badenoch was visiting a 
gentleman's house, when his child chanced to yawn, whereupon she spat in its 
face. When rebuked for the act, she explained that the yawn was due to an 
evil influence at work upon the child, and that spitting upon it was the most 
effectual way of saving it from the spells of the malicious fairies. 

The milk of a fairy woman appears to have been regarded, in Skye at least, 
as capable of making a man invulnerable in battle. A young woman in Skye 
told Miss MacCulloch that the fairies had informed her grandfather that if a 
soldier going to war would drink a fairy woman's milk, he would come back safe, 
and that if he refused to do so he would be killed. This belief was collected by the 
lady in question not so many years ago. I take it to mean that by drinking the 
milk of the fairy woman, the man automatically became one of the fairy kin, 
and thus invulnerable (92). In Oriental story, to drink a woman's milk is 
practically to become her child, as we all remember from the tale of The King 
with the Ass’s Ears. 

We must now consider the somewhat difficult problem presented by the 
ancient belief associated with that spell known as "the cow-fetters of the fairy 
woman’’, which bulks so largely in Highland folk-lore. This spell, injunction, 
or “dare”, was usually placed upon one to ensure that he would perform a task. 
If he failed to carry out the task laid upon him by his adversary, evil would 
meet him in the shape of the dreaded fairy woman who is for ever going to and 
fro upon the earth seeking opportunity for ill-doing and leading wayfarers 
astray. She would strike him with her nine deadly cow-fetters with which she 
bound the deer when milking them, “and he would thereby be rendered fey 
and unlucky, so awkward and stupid that the veriest oaf would be able to 
conquer him in battle and behead him”. The adjuration was usually given in 
connection with some special performance, task or quest. “The nine fulfilments 
of the fairy woman,” says Carmichael, “are alluded to as making a vow sacred 
and binding." 

The rhyme usually runs: 


To lay thee under spells and crosses, 

Under (pain of being struck by) the nine 
cow-fetters of the wildly roaming, traveller- 
deluding fairy woman, 

So that some sorry little wight more feeble 
and misguided than thyself 

Take thy head, thine ear and thy life’s 
career from thee. (93) 


Even the ordinary cow-fetter or spancel tied round a cow’s hind-legs was 
deemed an ominous instrument, though its function was merely that of keeping 
an unruly cow quiet when being milked. The fairy woman’s cow-fetters, with 
which she secured the hind-quarters of any deer she was about to milk, were 
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still more deadly than those of mortals. If struck by them, a hero was thought to 
be rendered stupid. One authority describes the fetter as a plait of horsc-hair, 
with a loop at one end and a knob of hard wood at the other for fastening 
it . 

s relating to the cow-fetter and its function assist comprehension of the 
same. In the tale of Hoe, Fionn, or Fin, was in the House of the Yellow Field. 
A little old man said to him: “I put it as charms and spells and the nine fasten- 
ings of the fairy woman on you that you will be tonight in the House of the 
Yellow Field". “Up and down with your spells", answered Fionn, which 
appears to have been the usual answer to such a speech, perhaps an aversion 
of it (95). 

In the West Highland tale of The Lad with the Skin Coverings, the King’s 
daughter puts upon a certain Ceudach and his companions “crosses and spells 
and the nine cow-spancels of the fairy woman, the bald tricky calf, worse than 
its name" (96). The calf seems to symbolize in some unknown way the stupid 
person who will outwit the hero. We still speak ofa stupid fellow as a “‘moon-calf”. 
In the tale of The Three Green Dogs a malevolent sister says to her brother: “I 
am putting you under spells and crosses, and nine fetters of fairy wives wandering, 
straying, and the little calf that is weakest and feeblest to bring your head and 
your ear and your life off you, if you will not go three times after other to the 
(giant’s) cave and give three shouts at the door" (97). A similar incident occurs 
in the tale of Young Manus, Son of the King of Lochlann. 

Water in which a person's feet had been washed was thought to attract or 
admit fairies to a house. If a burning peat be cast into such water, it “‘is 
supposed to take away the power of the water to admit the fairies into the house 
at night", says J. G. Campbell (Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, pp. 2o 
and 47). If clean water were not found in the house, “‘the fairies would suck the 
sleeper's blood". Unless the band were taken off the spinning-wheel, particularly 
on Saturday evening, the fairies would use the wheel through the night. 
(Ibid p. 20.) “A stone whorl was kept at each mill and was fixed at night, when 
the mill was not in use, on the spindle to prevent the fairies from setting the 
mill agoing.” (J. M. McPherson, Primitive Beliefs, p. 63, note I.) 

Oatmeal was regarded as a safeguard against fairies in the Western High- 
lands and Isles. If sprinkled on one’s clothes, or carried in the pocket, no fairy 
would venture near. Oatmeal carried out of the house, says J. G. Campbell, 
must be sprinkled with salt, and were this not done, the elves might abstract 
through its instrumentality the substance or essence out of the farmer's whole 
crop. (Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, pp. 47-8.) 

The lucha sith, the fairy-mouse, or grass mouse, is thought to be able to 
cause paralysis of the spine in sheep, cows and horses by running across the 
animal when lying down. This is called ‘fairy riding’. To counteract its effects, 
a shrew mouse, alive or dead, is carried across the loins and spine of the animal 
affected, in the name of the Trinity (98). In Shetland when a cow has calved it 
is the practice in some places to set a cat on her neck and draw it by the tail to 
the cow’s hinder part, then to place it on the middle of the cow’s back and draw 
it down one side and then pull it up the other, tail foremost, so that the cow 
in its weak state may be preserved from being carried away by the trows. By 
this act the cow is enclosed in a magic circle. 
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FAIRY CHARMS IN IRELAND 


In Antrim, stone spindle-whorls were occasionally tied to the horns of cows 
to prevent fairies from milking them (99). In Ireland also, a necromatic formula 
appears to have been used by sorceresses or “fairy women" attending patients 
Suffering from a certain disease known as Esane, which was ascribed to the 
malice of the fairies. It was as follows: “I call thee P. from east, west, south and 
north, fairies red, white and black". Then, whispering a short prayer in the 
patient's ear, the sorceress put some burning coals in a cup of clean water from 
which she might divine the course of the complaint (100). 

The fairies are mentioned in a cure for the evil eye known as Eolas a’ 
chronachaidh. While an incantation was sung, a bottle of water was being 
filled, and the performer so modulated his voice as to chime with the gurgling 
of the liquid as it poured into the vessel: 


Let me perform for you a charm for the evil eye, 
From the breast of the holy St. Patrick, 

Against swelling of neck and stoppage of bowels, 
Against nine Conair and nine Connachair, 

And nine slender fairies. . . . (101) 


Another Irish charm runs: 


A prayer which Columcille gave, by the will of the King 
of Heaven, 
Against the evil eye, against hurt from the fairies, etc." 


Still another Irish charm against the fairies runs: 


Between us and the Fairy Hosts, 
Between us and the Hosts of the Wind, 
Between us and the drowning water, 
Between us and the shame of the world, 
Between us and the death of captivity. 


Like the above, the following superstition hails from Connaught: A strip 
of skin from an ass is a powerful protective against fairies, and is worn by women 
in childbirth. This is said to be because the ass stood beside the blessed Virgin 
and screened her when our Lord was born. A charm against the elves which 
seems to have been fairly popular in Ireland says: 


We accept their protection, 

We repudiate their tricks, 

Their back be to us, their face from us, 

Through merit of the passion and death of our 
Saviour. 


In Ulster it was formerly the custom to put salt on the heads of children on 
Hallow Eve night to protect them from the fairies (102). One of the methods 
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by which to detect fairy delusions in Ireland was the use of the four-leaved 
clover, but in what manner it was employed is not stated. Probably it was 
made into an ointment to be rubbed on the eyes, as elsewhere. A man who 
gathered plants with which to effect cures, told Lady Gregory that in gathering 
them he had to go on his knees and say a prayer to the King and Queen of the 
fairies and to the gentle and simple among them, and if there chanced to be 
black leaves about it, or white leaves, he knew that the illness from which his 
patient was suffering was “some of their business" (103). 

The “thumb of knowledge" was another Irish charm associated with the 
fairies. The earliest instance we have of this superstition is to be found in the 
story of Fin, who acquired magical knowledge by sucking his thumb, which 
had been jammed in the door of a fairy knoll. When he desired to have vision, 
he pressed one of his teeth with the thumb. Fin's thumb of knowledge" is one of 
the most constant traditions in Irish folk-legend. His method was to place his 
thumb under his wisdom tooth and pronounce an incantation. The idea goes 
back to the tenth century, if not earlier (104). The story is sometimes associated 
with the catching of a magical salmon by Fin. 


ENGLISH SPELLS AND CHARMS “ASSOCIATED WITH 
FAIRIES 


These are numerous, and here I can quote only from the more important. 
One of the most curious is the following: 


Saint Francis and Saint Benedict, 
Bless this house from wicked wight; 
From the Night-mare and the goblin 
That is hight Good-Fellow Robin; 
Keep it from all evil spirits, 
Fairies, weasels, rats and ferrets, 
From curfew-time 
To the next prime. (105) 


The above may be the invention of a playwright, but it seems to bear the 
sense of tradition. 

An elaborate “salve against the elfin race” and against witches, employed by 
the Anglo-Saxons towards the end of the tenth century, is to mix the hopplant 
with wormwood, bishopwort, lupin, ashthroat, henbane, harewort, vipers, 
bugloss, heathberry plants, cropleek, garlic, grains of hedgerife, githrife and 
fennel. These elements are placed in a vessel under an altar, nine masses are to be 
sung over them, and later they must be boiled in butter and sheep’s grease, to 
which should be added “holy salt". They are then to be strained through a 
cloth, after which the worts must be thrown into running water. The foreheads 
of those afflicted by elves should be smeared with this salve, and it should be 
put on their eyes and where the body is sore (106). 

The same authority, a Saxon leech-book, states that if a man suffer from 
*e]f-hiccough", his eyes are usually yellow where they should be red. If the 
countenance be yellowish-black, and if the person be male and not too long 
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ill, he may be cured. If a woman, she is usually downcast in looks and livid red 
in countenance. The cure is a drink composed of font water, rue, sage, cassuck, 
etc., enough, indeed, to expel a legion of self-respecting elves (107). 

A “hardness in the side", probably a growth of some kind, was known in 
old England as “the elf-cake", and a recipe for curing it has come down to 
us: "Take the root of gladen, and make powder thereof, and give the 
diseased party half a spoonful thereof to drink in white wine, and let him 
eat thereof so much in his pottage at one time, and it will help him within 
a while" (108). 

A complaint known to the Anglo-Saxons as @lfsogotha (hiccough, or heart- 
burn) was attributed to fairy agency, or perhaps to elfin possession. A Latin 
charm used to expel it, when translated, runs: “Almighty God, expel from thy 
servant N. through the laying on of this writing, all attack of the Castalides 
from his head, from his hair and from all parts of his body". The **Castalides" 
were the Muses of Classical myth, but the name is used here as a Latin equivalent 
of the Anglo-Saxon word elf, “an elf”. (W. Bonsor, “Magical Practices against 
Elves", Folk-Lore", XXXVII, p. 350 ff.) 

A spell to conjure up a fairy, written about 1600, is found in the Ashmole 
MS. (No. 1406). “For myselfe," says the writer, “I call Margaret Barrance, 
but this will obteine any one that is not already bownd." This is interesting, 
as being among the few recorded instances where a fairy, or perhaps a person 
kidnapped by the fairies, is called by his or her personal name. ‘‘First,” con- 
tinues the communication, *gett a broad square cristall or Venus (Venice?) 
glasse, in length and breadth three inches. Then lay that glasse or cristall in 
the bloud of a white henne three Wednesdayes, or three Fridayes; then take 
it out and wash it with holy aqua and fumigate it. Then take three hazel 
sticks or wands of an yeare groth, pill them fayre and white, and make soe 
longe as you write the spiritts name, or fayries name, which you call three 
times, on every sticke being made flatt on one side. Then bury them under some 
hill, whereas you suppose fayries haunt, the Wednesday before you call her, and 
the Friday followinge take them uppe, and call her at eight or three or ten of 
the clocke, which be good plannetts and howrs for that turne. But when you 
call, be in cleane life, and turn thy face towards the East; and when you have 
her, bind her to that stone ore glasse". 

Another conjuration for a fairy is as follows: “I conjure thee, I exorcise 
thee, I compell, command constraine and bind thee, spirit N., by the power of 
Tetragrammaton and Athanatos and Aglay, and by the virtue of the great 
Tetragrammaton, that thou appear to mine owne person visible to the sight of 
mine owne eyes, so that I may see and deserne thee, and that thou show me the 
truth of all thinges that I shall demand of thee, without decept, fraud or guile; 
neither shalt thou by cavell or deceat leave mee, nor depart from my presence 
or commandment, untill thou have made me true answere; and to shew me 
true signes to questions and demands. This I abjure, conjure and command 
thee, &c. Amen" (109). 

One way of avoiding fairies in old England was to turn one's coat or some 
other garment. “I well remember," says Denham, “on more occasions than 
one, when a schoolboy, I have turned and worn my coat inside out in passing 
through a wood in order to avoid the good people. On *Nutting Days', those 
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glorious red-letter days in the schoolboy's calendar, the use pretty generally 
prevailed" (110). 

'Turn your clokes, 

For fairy folkes 

Are in old okes. 


is the advice given in an old English rhyme. 

*'Turn your cloakes, quoth hee, for Pucke is busy in these oakes", also 
says Corbet’s Iter Boreale. Mr. Thoms, the “father” of modern folk-lore, was 
told by a Devon girl that she knew a man “‘who, one night, could not find his 
way out of his own fields in spite of all he could do, until he recollected to turn 
his coat; and the moment he did so he heard the Pixies all fly away up into the 
trees" (111). To avoid being pixy-led in the South-west of England, nothing 
was deemed sufficient but to turn some garment inside-out. “This generally fell 
upon one of the stockings” (112). To turn the shift, or undergarment, also 
constituted a spell against fairy interference or malevolence. A Cornish dame was 
pestered by the visits of spriggans, or fairies, to her cottage, and only tolerated 
these because the elves were in the habit of leaving a small coin behind them on 
their departure. One night, when they were dividing stolen riches, she turned 
her shift inside-out, leapt from her bed and seized a gold cup, part of their 
booty. She achieved independence by her act, but when she sought to wear the 
shift once more, she was “‘tortured beyond endurance". One of the fairies, on 
leaving, had passed his hand over the garment and had thus rendered it as 
painful to wear as the garment of Nessus (113). 

For other charms and spells associated with fairies, see the sections on 
“Kidnapping and Abduction”, “Fairy Plant-lore", and the “Fairy Stroke". 

A lady in Anglesey, visiting a poor woman there in 1871, found her in bed, 
surrounded by a barricade of thick gorse. It was explained that the plant was 
intended to keep away the Tylwyth Teg, who would not let her alone, and that 
it pricked them badly (114). 

In the Isle of Man, a well-known custom was that of queeltagh, that is putting 
salt under the churn to keep away the fairies. Stale water was cast on a plough 
“to keep away the little folks", and the last cake was left behind the turf-flag 
for their acceptance (115). The poker, made red-hot, was thrust into the cream 
to ward off the elfins (116). 
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LEECHCRAFT 


T HAT the fairies were regarded in many European countries as skilled in leech- 

craft, or the healing art, is explained by the simple fact that, as a general 
rule, spirits of all kinds were thought of as possessing the ability to cure wounds 
and diseases as well as to inflict them. In Scotland, says Dalyell, ‘‘they were 
believed to be skilful in the medical art, which they sometimes imparted to 
mortals" (1). We must not confuse acts of healing achieved by the fairies with 
those effected by such people as were known as "fairy doctors", who were 
sometimes regarded as having been initiated into their craft by the fairies, and 
with whose tradition I shall deal later on. There is by no means a very great 
amount of evidence in Britain or Ireland concerning fairy leechcraft, but what 
there is I append here. 

Scotland furnishes a few cases only. One night a family in Shetland who 
had just retired, heard noises in the but-end of the house (that nearest the 
door) and the women, peeping through a chink, saw some trows nursing one of 
their number afflicted with jaundice. They were pouring water over her out of 
a small wooden bowl. The women called out: “Gude be about ye”, whereupon 
the trows fled, leaving the bowl, which was kept in the family as a cure for 
jaundice (B. Edmonstone and J. M. E. Saxby. The Home of a Naturalist, p. 215.) 

A similar story is told of a Shetlander who dreamed that if he went to a 
certain place he would find a shell shaped like a knee-cap, which would cure 
jaundice. He found the shell and used it along with the trow “kapp”, or bowl 
alluded to above, going fasting and speechless and resorting to a well which 
flowed in an easterly direction. The bowl had to be carried with the shell inside 
it, then the kapp was dropped on the water and allowed to fill. When full, it 
was lifted out, some water was poured into the shell, which the patient was made 
to drink, part of the water being sprinkled on his head and breast, over the 
heart. The remaining water was thrown in three portions over the patient’s 
head. (of. cit., p. 215.) 

In Yell, Shetland, was to be found a little brown jar known by the name of 
“Farquhar’s pig", which contained an ointment that could be used for any 
hurt, and was never known to fail if used in faith. The balm never grew less, 
and was captured from the trows in the same manner as the bowl mentioned 
above (2). 
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In Irish folk-tale we read of a midwife who received a cure for her daughter's 
“sore leg” from a fairy lady whom she attended professionally. This girl had 
offended the fairies in some way and the lady in question had hurled a teapot 
at her, the spout of which struck and remained in her leg. But the elf-queen 
relented at the mother's solicitude, and produced a box of ointment which 
worked a cure (3). 

In the Cuchullin Saga we read that Cuchullin, being lulled to rest after a 
battle, a Tuatha warrior applied balsams and healing herbs of fairy potency to 
his hurts, and that he made a good recovery forthwith (4). 

I have already alluded to the Welsh legend of The Physicians of Myddfai, 
in the chapter on “The Fairies of Wales", 


AGRIGULTURE 


In many lands the fairies are closely associated with agriculture and plant 
growth, and this is eminently the case in Scotland. Kirk tells us that before 
mankind in Scotland began to till the soil in some regions the fairies themselves 
did so, the statement probably having reference to a tradition more or less 
widespread (5). But that the elves retained the ownership of all waste land 
until such time as it was cleft by the spade or mown by the scythe is generally 
accepted as genuine folk-belief. (See Guidman's Croft, Chapter XVII.) An 
ancient rhyme says: 


Whare the scythe cuts and the sock rives 
Hae done wi' fairies an' bee-bykes. 


“The land once ripped by the plowshare, or the sward once passed over by 
the scythe proclaimed the banishment of the fairies from holding residence 
there ever after. The quick progress of Lowland agriculture will completely 
overthrow their empire; none now are seen, save solitary and dejected fugitives, 
ruminating among the ruins of their fallen kingdom" (6). This must be 
qualified by the remark that the consent of the fairies was essential before the 
culture of the land. 

The fairies were wont to assist in farm work if they received a fitting 
recompense, but occasionally their demands were couched in a manner so 
cunning or obscure that the mortal labourer found himself outwitted. A poor 
crofter, sadly tried with the spring planting, breathed a prayer that it might 
be at an end, when swarms of fairies appeared and began to delve his croft. 
So speedily did they work that with the morning the soil was ready for planting. 
One fairy remained to ask a sheaf of corn for each labourer, a demand to 
which the farmer cheerfully assented. He had a heavy crop, but found that 
all of it had to go to the fairy people (7). 

A farmer in Strathspey was singing at his work, when he suddenly beheld 
a fairy woman before him. She asked him to sing her an old Gaelic song, 
Nighan Donne na Bual, and when he had done so, she requested a present of 
corn. He asked what she would give him in return, and she replied that if he 
granted her request his seed would not speedily fail him. He agreed, and soon 
found that the bag he used for sowing never seemed to need replenishment. 
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But his wife, a foolish talkative woman, expressed surprise at the circumstance, 
whereon the spell was broken and the bag remained empty (8). 

A farmer in Aberdeenshire had a famous thresher in his employ. He 
suspected that this person's skill was more than mortal, and concealed himself 
in the barn to watch his movements. The thresher appeared at the usual hour 
(3 a.m.) but before starting work, cried out: “Come awa’ ma reid cappies”’, 
A band of fairies appeared and quickly finished the day’s threshing. The 
farmer parted with the man at the first opportunity (9). 

Allusion has already been made to the manner in which brownies and trows, 
and even uruisgs were employed in threshing and harvesting. In 1879 an old 
woman at Askeaton near Limerick, told David Fitzgerald that “the good 
people used to put the sickles in the corn, and the spades in the ground, and 
spade and sickle used to be seen working for men without visible assistance". 
(A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, Vol. II, pp. 212-13.) 

In Westruther parish, Berwickshire, it was considered unlucky during 
harvest to cut a grey or coloured snail through the middle with a scythe or 
reaping-hook while making the first swathe. It was supposed to make the scythe 
or hook blunt for the rest of the day. The only way to break the spell was to 
stop work and go home. The reason assigned was that grey or coloured snails, 
like grey cats, were great favourites with the fairies. The fairies, it was said, 
often held their revels in the stubble-fields. The harvester coming early to work 
sometimes disturbed the fairy revels, upon which the fairies, to conceal them- 
selves, hid in the shells of the snails, the latter always making room for 
them. 

A servant engaged by a man in Liddesdale, in Morven, when told to begin 
ploughing, thrust a stick into the ground, and then holding it to his nose, 
remarked that the earth was not yet ready. He continued to behave in this 
manner till the neighbours were more than half-through with their ploughing. 
His master lost his temper and demanded that he should get on with the work. 
By next morning the whole farm was ploughed, sown and harrowed. This man 
is said to have had what is known as the Ceaird-Chomuinn, or "Association 
Craft”, that is a secret understanding with the fairies, who endowed certain 
people with skill in handicraft of one kind of another (10). J. G. Campbell 
provides an abundant crop of such stories, but I am without space to summarize 
them here (11). 

Mrs. M. Macleod Banks has admirably set forth the plan and elements of 
a standard plot which deals with fairy magic as associated with agriculture, 
and which she has entitled The Three Marts and the Man with the Withy. 
This plot has two parts, the first dealing with “the Man with the Withy" and 
the second with the importance of the days for ploughing, sowing and reaping. 
This story is in circulation chiefly in Mull and other islands as well as in Ross- 
shire and Argyllshire, and has its counterparts in old Irish myth. A farmer is 
late with his harvesting, a stranger appears and the labour is carried out 
miraculously. As a reward, the stranger asks to be allowed to carry off in his 
shoulder-rope as many sheaves as it will hold. This rope or “withy” is sometimes 
made of birch-twigs. He gradually packs nearly all the produce of the field in 
the withy, at which the unfortunate farmer exclaims: “I ploughed on 
Tuesday (Dia Mairt), I sowed on Tuesday, I reaped on Tuesday. O Thou 
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who ordained the three Tuesdays, let not all my produce go off in one 
withy." The withy breaks, the sheaves ate scattered and the fairy stranger 
disappears (12). 

Fairies sometimes claim the top grain of every stalk of corn in a field where 
they have tendered their assistance. Such a belief is common in Islay. At the 
“shearing time" this was often found to be wanting and it was thought that the 
fairies had removed it as their own portion (13). 


FAIRY ARCHERY AND ‘‘ELF-SHOT’?’ 


As archers the British fairies were renowned, but their skill in this famous 
sport gained them an evil repute. With their arrows or bolts they were in the 
habit of wounding both man and beast, frequently to the death. It is necessary 
to distinguish accurately between “‘elf-shot”, that is the wounding or slaying 
of persons or animals by means of a fairy bolt or dart, and what is known as 
“the fairy stroke”, a species of paralysis induced by a blow, or pass of the fairy 
hand, as these two quite separate ideas have become badly confused not only 
in folk-lore, but by some authorities who have given only hasty consideration 
to the matter. 

As the legend of the fairy arrow or dart has by far its best exemplars in 
Scottish lore, I shall deal more particularly with that phase of it. The Scottish 
fairies were equipped with bows fashioned from the rib of a man buried where 
three lairds’ lands met, and were tipped with gold. Quivers were made of 
the sloughed skin of the adder, and the arrows they held had for shafts the 
stems of the bog-reed, and were pointed with white field flint and dipped in the 
dew of hemlock (14). If this account be somewhat late and literary, it is evident 
that it is still based on sound tradition. In the Scottish Highlands the fairy 
arrow was known as saighead sidhe, and was not generally propelled from the 
bow, but was believed to be cast by the fairies at men and cattle. It is said 
that the elves could not throw it themselves, but that they compelled some 
mortal captive to do so. The person struck by the elf-bolt, says J. G. Campbell, 
“appeared to die, or an old elf was substituted to animate the powerless 
frame" (15). 

Kirk describes the fairy arrow as it was imagined at the end of the seventeenth 
century. It was tipped with yellow flint, and inflicted a mortal wound without 
breaking the skin, either in man or beast. He adds that he had frequently 
examined such wounds. The elves absorbed the vital substance of such animals, 
usually cows, as they had shot. The touch of a man's warm hand was a sufficient 
antidote against such injuries (16). Isobel Goudie, the famous witch, averred 
that she had seen such darts made with a sharp instrument by “elf-boys” and 
adds: “we (the witches) spang (i.e. fillip) them from the nails of our thoombs”. 
. By this means they had slain many persons (17). 

The elf-bolt, says Grant Stewart, is heart-shaped, seldom misses its aim, 
and is fatal in its results (18). Lhwyd noted in the year 1713 that the belief in 
Scotland respecting these darts (which were, of course, flint arrow-heads 
shaped by the men of the New Stone Age) was that fairies shot them out of the 
air. They were popular amulets. The general view, says W. Henderson, was 
that the elves received them from old fairies, who wore them as breast-pins, 
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and that these old fairies had in turn received them from mermaids (19). There 
is no confirmation of this latter belief. 

That these elf-bolts were used in Scotland as charms against fairies there 
is ample evidence. So lately as 1909 record was made of an old man in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire who, thirty years before that time, **had a fairy dart which he 
kept as a safeguard against warlocks and witches”. It would lose its efficacy 
were it to touch the ground (20). In Orkney, elf-bolts have been for generations 
safely guarded in the belief that if parted with or lost, good fortune would go 
with them, and that at death the fairies would “take” those who forfeited their 
custody. They should be buried with the owners at death (21). In the Highlands 
a man and his cattle were believed to be exempt from fairy molestation so long 
as he possessed a fairy dart, which was frequently set in silver. This was also 
the case in Ireland (22). 

In North Durham, some old pasture-fields formerly displayed twisted 
ridges cast up by the plough, and the crooked tendency of these was thought 
to have been a precaution against the fairies shooting at the oxen which drew 
the plough. The elves, it was thought, would imagine that these furrows were 
straight, and would level their aim along them, only to be baulked by their 
curvature! (23). In Scotland what were generally known as ‘bowed riggs,” 
that is, crooked furrows, were frequently deliberately made by the plough in 
order to delude fairies in this manner. 

Lady Wilde declared that in Ireland fairy darts were generally aimed at 
people’s fingers, causing the joints to swell and grow red and inflamed. The 
wound was usually treated by a “‘fairy doctor", who anointed it with a magical 
salve, and extracted the dart, which sometimes took the appearance of a piece 
of flax (24). 

Tales of persons shot at by elf-bolts are common in Scotland. A girl at 
Lochmaddy, going at night to the peat-stack for a creel of peats, heard some- 
thing whizzing through the air. It grazed her ear and fell at her feet. It was a 
fairy arrow, which later came into the possession of the late Dr. Alexander 
Carmichael (25). A man living near Portree refused to drink from a fairy milk- 
pail proffered him by a little woman in green, and she prophesied that he would 
eat no bite of the barley he was planting. At harvest-time he was offered a 
bannock baked from the first-fruits, but as he was eating it, a fairy dart struck 
the ground beside him and he choked and died (26). A man in a boat was 
struck by a fairy arrow, which one of his companions kept for a long time. Its 
stem was no thicker than a straw. Later, he was informed by a crofter who was 
suspected of dealings with the fairies that he himself had cast the dart at their 
command (27). The fairies resented people working by moonlight in the harvest 
season, and when a peasant and his wife were reaping with sickles at Herbusta, 
in Skye, by the light of the moon, the former was struck with a fairy dart (28). 
A crofter at Droman, while attending to his sheep, heard a sound like the passage 
of a flight of birds, and felt something fall behind him. He found one of his 
sheep lying dead. Later, a tailor visited the house and confessed that he had 
been flying with the fairies that night and had been compelled by them to cast 
the bolt. He had done so, but aimed at the sheep and not at the crofter, “as he 


knew the family" (29). 
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ELF-SHOT ANIMALS 


Cows were peculiarly susceptible to the attacks of the fairies, who thus 
took vengeance upon their mortal owners.. In 1721 Allan Ramsay, author of 
The Gentle Shepherd, explained the term “elf-shot” as meaning “bewitched”; 
shot by the fairies, adding that the skin of a cow so struck was found to be 

‘whole, though a small, triangular flat stone was found near it. This species of 
enchantment was known as “the elf's arrow" (30). 

The symptoms of cattle which were elf-shot and the several cures which 
were applied for their relief have been dealt with by a number of writers. The 
animal, when struck, breathes hard and refuses all food. The hole by which the 
dart entered was never found on the outer skin, but in the inner membrane. 
In Aberdeenshire the injury was laved with a preparation of salt and tar. 
Elsewhere, the wound was treated with salt dissolved in water, in which silver 
or an elf-dart had been dipped. This, as a drench, was also poured down the 
animal's throat, and in about half-an-hour it usually recovered (31). Sometimes 
ancient spindle-whorls found in ruined brochs were tied between the horns of 
cattle on the first night of a quarter to frighten away the fairies, and were 
occasionally rubbed on sick cows (32). In Shetland, it was thought that when 
a cow or sheep was sick it had been shot with an elf-arrow, that the real animal 
had been “‘taken away", and that a trow or fairy animal had been put in its 
place (33). In these northern islands a wise woman was sent for in cases of this 
kind, who provided herself with tar, a needle, a Bible, a firebrand and some 
“fairy”? crabs. Waving. the burning brand, she walked three times **widder- 
shins” round the cow, jabbing the animal with the needle, waving a leaf of the 
Bible over its back, and muttering an incantation. The firebrand was placed 
in the pot of tar and set at the cow’s head, so that the fumes would make her 
cough. She was then given the fairy crabs to eat alive. The ashes of the fire- 
brand were later mixed with the tar into three pills, which were administered 
to the animal on three successive mornings (34). Sometimes the part affected 
was chafed with a blue bonnet (35). 

In the North-west of Ireland, arrow-heads were thought to be discharged 
by the elves at cattle to drive them off the fairy precincts. The materials for a 
cure in the hands of the “fairy doctor” were a silver piece, known as “the 
thirteen-pence piece", with a cross on it, several flints and three bad halfpence. 
If he finds the animal’s hair standing up on her back, her ears lifeless and hanging, 
he knows that she has been “‘struck’’. If the back of the cow does not fall into 
three equal measurements, each of which must be the length from the "doctor's" 
middle finger to his elbow, it is a certain case of elf-shot. He takes the juice of 
the herb known as “lady’s mantle" (Alchemilla vulgaris) and places it in a 
pail with water scooped up against the flow of a stream where three townlands 
meet. The coins and one flint are added to the mixture, and the cow must 
swallow three sups of this. Some of it is then poured down her spine and 
massaged in with some of the dirt from her forefeet. The last drops are cast into 
her ears (36). 

In England the elf-shot was also known in the past. “There is a disease in 
horned cattle known by this name, which consists of an over-distention of the 
first stomach from the swelling of clover and grass when eaten with the morning 
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dew upon it?" (37). In his Glossary of Whitby, W. Robinson has stated that the 
ancient British flint arrow-points were called elf-shots, that cattle suddenly 
excited were thought to be shot by these implements, and that “to cure an 
elf-shotten animal, it must be touched with one of these arrows and the water 
administered in which an arrow has been dipped" (38). An Anglo-Saxon MS., 
the Lacnunga, mentions that small elves dwelling in desert places, are apt to 
shoot at passers-by, and adds that if a horse or other beast be shot, one must 
take seed of dock and Irish wax over which a priest has sung twelve masses and 
has sprinkled holy water, and that the animal must be laved with the mixture. 

I have no space in which to describe further the overflowing material which 
treats of this superstition, but must now deal with that part of it which is 
associated with what is known as “‘the fairy stroke". 


THE FAIRY STROKE 


This is of the nature of grievous enchantment by the fairies, either by a. 
blow or even a touch of the hand, or, in other cases, through the medium of 
what is known as a “‘fairy blast". When a fairy strikes a person, a tumour 
rises, or he becomes paralysed (39). Or, at times, the evil eye is blamed for 
the misfortune (40). Evidence of the belief in the fairy stroke in Scotland is to 
be found in superstitions concerning certain plants. The fox-glove, the cow- 
parsnip and the docken were credited with great power in breaking the fairy 
spell, but could also cause, or perhaps predispose, the individual to be fairy- 
struck. The water-lily was also supposed to possess this power, hence its names, 
buaillte, “struck”, or "stricken", and rabaghach, meaning “beware”, or “warn- 
ing". Dalyell remarks that "striking one dumb or depriving a limb of its 
vigour was referred, as now, to ‘the phairie’, and even real abstraction of the 
vitality of the person” (41). Kirk tells us that the folk on the “Highland Line", 
or border, were in the habit of saining or hallowing themselves “from the shots 
and stealth of these wandering Tribes” (the fairies) and that indeed the only 
use some of them made of the Church was “‘to save them from the Arrows that 
fly in the Dark” (42). 

A case which occurred in Bute serves to reveal the difference in the popular 
mind between damage inflicted by an elf-arrow and that through the fairy 
blast. In the year 1662 a witch was tried in that district and confessed to having 
shot a child with an elf-arrow. Being asked as to what difference there was 
between shooting by elf-arrows and “blasting’’, she replied that “quhen they 
are shott there is no recovery for it and if the shott be in the heart they dies 
presently, but if it be not in the heart they will die in a while with it, yet will 
at last die with it; and that blasting is a whirlwind that the fairies raises about 
thet persone quhich may be healed two wayes, either by herbes, or by charming” 
(43). This belief has obviously reference to what was known as “‘the fairy eddy", 
which I have already alluded to in writing of the Sluagh in Chapter III. It 
is necessary to state here that the difference between the fairy stroke and the 
fairy blast is manifest. One was effected by a touch or blow of the fairy hand; 
the other by the raising of a fairy “eddy” or wind. 

In Ireland such a wealth of evidence is forthcoming in respect of the fairy 
stroke that it is necessary to summarize it somewhat severely. We are told that 
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the evil influence of the fairy glance does not kill, but it throws the object into 
a death-like trance, in which thé real body is carried off to some fairy dwelling, 
while a log of wood or some ugly deformed creature is left in its place, clothed 
with the shadow of the stolen form (44). 

In a note to the story of The Confessions of Tom Bourke, Crofton Croker 
states: “The term fairy-stroke is applied to paralytic affections, which are 
supposed to proceed from a blow given by the invisible hand of an offended 
fairy; this belief, of course, creates fairy doctors, who, by means of charms and 
mysterious journeys profess to cure the afflicted” (45). The moss on the water 
of a mill-stream is supposed to be able to cure all ailments brought about by 
the fairies, but not any common ailment. But there is no cure for the stroke 
given by a (fairy) queen or a (fairy) fool (46). A lad who had got “the touch” 
would not reveal where he had contracted it. “It came like a lump in the back 
and he got weaker and smaller till you could put him into a tin can, and he 
twenty years. . . . I believe that they are afraid to tell or they would be worse 
treated” (47). A certain cure was also said to consist in placing three rows of 
salt on a table, leaning over them, and repeating the Lord's prayer three times 
over each row. The hand of the person who had been fairy-struck was then 
taken and a special adjuration spoken over it (48). 

Animals which had been fairy-struck were believed to be cured by several 
sovereign methods. One was to pass a red-hot turf three times under the beast's 
body and singeing the hair along the back (49). In Ireland, bulls or bullocks are 
never fairy-struck. The cow so afflicted is found to be covered with little lumps, 
on pressing which with the fingers great pain is caused to the animal. The 
limbs, too, are partially paralysed. The fairy doctor is sent for, and places three 
“little lumps” of gunpowder on the beast's back—one on the top of the shoulders, 
one on the middle of the back and one near the tail. A peculiar drink or mash. 
is then given, and in a short time the animal recovers. A seton is made by 
boring a hole and introducing a piece of silk or rubber to induce suppuration, 
in some cases (50). 

In England also, we find, discrimination existed between elf-shot and fairy 
stroke. In the third quarter of the sixteenth century one Jennet Pereson was 
arraigned at Durham for measuring belts “‘to preserve people from the fairy”, 
and for attempting to heal them when “‘taken with the fairy". One of her cures 
was the washing of a child in south-running water and the dipping of its shirt 
in the same (51). Langham's Garden of Health, published in 1574, provides the 
following prescription for the fairy stroke: “For one that is stricken with the 
Fayrie, spread oyle de Bay on a linnen cloth, and lay it above the sore, for that 
will drive it into every part of the body: but if the sore be above the heart, 
apply it beneath the sore, and to the nape of the necke." (p. 47.) 


CONGLUSIONS 


The difference between the fairy stroke and elf-shot is apparent. The fairy 
stroke, or enchantment, was a supernatural stroke inflicted occultly by the 
fairies, causing epilepsy or paralysis, and in some cases the theft of the victim's 
soul, which was carried off to Fairyland. Elf-shot, on the other hand, was the 
wounding of a person or animal by an elf-arrow. In the case of human beings 
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it seems to have been almost invariably fatal, in Scottish belief at least; in that 
of animals it was thought to be susceptible of cure. As has been said, both, so 
far as humans were concerned, were believed to be associated with the "taking 
of the soul”, temporarily or otherwise, as the evidence makes perfectly clear. 
Dalyell says that the stroke could not only deprive a limb of its vigour, but 
it effected “the real abstraction of the vitality of the person”. The witch tried 
in Bute bore testimony that elf-shot in human cases admitted of no recovery, 
but that blasting with a fairy whirlwind could be cured by herbs or “by 
charming". In the ballad of Tam Lin, the hero, who has been enchanted, says: 


There came a wind out o? the north, 
A sharp wind and a snell, 

A dead sleep it came over me, 
And frae my horse I fell; 

And the Queen o’ Fairies she took me, 
In yon green hill to dwell. 


The difficulty of liberating Tam Lin from the fairy enchantment is notorious. 

In Ireland, according to some accounts, the evil influence of the fairy 
stroke does not kill, but it throws the person affected into a death-like trance, 
in which the real body is carried away to some fairy dwelling, while a log of 
wood, or a deformed elf is left in its place, *clothed with the shadow of the 
stolen form". This cannot apply to the whole of Ireland, as the abundant 
evidence gathered by Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats reveals, the general belief 
seeming to be that the soul is abstracted from the victim and the body left 
behind. Croker seems to have regarded the fairy stroke as a paralytic affection, 
“supposed to proceed from a blow by the invisible hand of an offended fairy". 
In England, on the other hand, it seems to have been thought possible to cure 
the fairy stroke effectively. 

With the idea of the heavenly arrow, the lightning, was associated the belief 
that aerial spirits or gods despatched it against mortals, for one reason or another. 
The fairy arrow superstition must have originated in some such train of thought, 
that of the "shooting" or discharge of diseases or “influences” by the gods, 
probably in their stellar forms, the notion having its beginning in the idea 
that the heavenly bodies, through their rays, emanated influences which 
caused epilepsy or paralysis. The *'stroke"', again is sometimes described as a 
“touching” of the mortal by the fairy, and is, indeed, the passing on of an 
influence from spirit to mortal, usually of a malignant nature. In Ireland, 
many persons in the more remote areas are still believed to suffer from its effects. 

In some cases elf-shot and elf-stroke are scarcely distinguishable, in others 
they appear to be definitely so. The witch of Bute appears to have known her 
folk-lore. 

(For statements as to the gods as archers or as stellar bodies who emanate 
malignant rays which cause disease, see: L. Spence, The Gods of Mexico, pp. 
313, 317-18, 322 and 355-357; also his Introduction to Mythology, p. 26; and 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, pp. 190, 216. The superstition cannot 
be dissociated from that connected with the thunderbolt, for which see J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. II, pp. 181 and 374.) 
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FAIRY WEAPONS 


Although it cannot be said that the British fairies possessed that notorious 
skill in the forging of weapons which is credited to the Norse and Teutonic 
dwarfs and trolls, instances are not wanting of their skill in handicraft of this 
kind. A story recounts that when the Fians or Feinn worked in the harvest- 
field in the western isle of Tiree, they left their weapons of war in the armoury 
of the Fairy Hill of Caolas, from which one may infer that the fairies of the 
locality, if they had an armoury, must also have had weapons (52). Fin had 
a magic sword forged by a fairy smith, according to a story from Islay, mentioned 
by J. F. Campbell (53). When Diarmid asked a smith who dwelt in the Dunvegan 
district for a sword, the fairy artificer consented and set several of his elves to 
work upon it, each of whom had four hands. While forging the weapon they 
chanted a song. The fairy smith told Diarmid that the only way to temper the 
blade was to run it through the body of the first person who entered the smithy. 
The first to do so was the fairy smith’s mother, and the smith, true to the law 
of his craft, passed it through her body. Diarmid gave the sword to Fin, who is 
said to have been able to stretch it three yards on every side. This was, of course, 
the self-same weapon alluded to by Campbell (54). 

It is said that in Orkney “evil spirits called fairies are frequently seen in 
several of the isles dancing and making merry” and sometime these are dressed 
in armour (55). A trow’s “sword” was found in Shetland, and in April 1876 
was presented to the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities. It is a small 
bronze knife or dagger, with a tang four inches in length, and was found at 
Nordhouse, Sulem. It had long been used as a “trow’s sword" for magical 
purposes (56). 

The sword of the Fomorian King Tethra, in Irish story, was said to be able 
to speak and to relate all the deeds that had been done by it. The voice heard, 
we are told, was that of a demon who was hidden in the weapon. There is little 
doubt that it was a fairy blade (57). Fergus, one of the heroes of Ireland men- 
tioned in the Tain Bo Cualnge, was the owner of a fairy sword which had been 
the weapon of Léide, and had been made in Sidhe-land. When one struck with 
it, it equalled in size “the rainbow of the air” (58). 


FAIRY FLOWER, PLANT AND TREE LORE 


Superstitions regarding the associations of the fairies with flowers, plants 
and trees are numerous. Here I shall attempt to summarize these with briefness 
and lucidity. 


FLOWER AND PLANT LORE 


Greenish or yellow-tinted flowers are said to be disliked by the elves (59). 
The foxglove is thought, on the other hand, to have been a special favourite 
with them and to have taken its name from them in the form of “folk’s-glove”, 
that is the glove of the good folk. In Cheshire it is known as “‘fairy petticoats”, 
In Ireland it is called “the fairy bell", and in some parts of England “the 
fairy thimble” and “the fairy weed” (60). In the Highlands of Scotland it is 
known as “the thimble of the dead old woman”, or “of the fairy woman" (61). 
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The fairy flax is also known in the Highlands as “fairy woman's flax” and its 
small bells were thought to make music which could not be heard by mortal 
ears (62). I have already alluded to the fatal character of the water-lily and 
other plants in the Highlands when treating of the fairy stroke. 

The moan, or mothan, had also a close association with the Highland fairies. 
If one ate of the cheese made from the milk of a cow which had cropped this 
plant, he would thereafter be secure from supernatural mischief. It was said to 
be found on the summit of a cliff where no animal had ever fed or trod. In 
Lightfoot's Flora Scotica it is described as Pinguicula vulgaris, Móan, Gaulis, 
Steepgrass, Earning-grass, Scottisaustral. Three small tufts of it were to be 
culled on a Sunday, by the names of the Trinity. It was thought to be potent 
in preserving the milk of the gatherer's cows from fairies, and was put in a piece 
of cloth and hidden in a corner of the dairy to keep away the elves. If a child 
drank of the milk of a cow which had cropped the moan plant he could not be 
kidnapped by the fairies (63). 

The St. John's wort has many mystical associations, among which were 
some connected with the fairies. It was carried by people as a charm to keep 
them away. It was said in the Isle of Man that if one trod on the plant after 
sunset, a fairy horse would rise from the earth and carry him about all night 
until sunrise (64). Cows were protected from the influence of fairies by having 
mugwort placed in their byres on St. John's Eve. Vervain, or verbena, was 
sewn into babies’ clothes to keep the fairies away, and a kind of tea was brewed 
from it which protected adults from their sorceries (65). 

Misfortune overtook those who trod on “fairy grass", known in England as 
“priza”, *lady's tresses”, or “dawdle grass", in Scotland as “quaking grass", 
and in Ireland as fargorthac, or “hungry grass". It took the form of a faintness 
which suddenly seized the sufferer, accompanied by sharp hunger. In Ireland 
it was thought that it prevailed where people had sat down to eat without leaving 
a portion of their repast for the fairies. The hunger caused by its influence was 
so disabling that some persons might not pass a spot where it grew, and might 
even perish from its emanations. In any case, they would remain in poor 
health for a considerable time after the experience. A piece of oatcake was 
regarded as the best specific against such an attack. This grass was said to spring 
up wherever a meal had been taken if the fragments had not been left for the 
elves (66). 

The cow-parsnip and the docken were credited with great power in breaking 
fairy spells, but could also cause one to be fairy-struck. At her trial for witch- 
craft in 1616, Elspeth Reoch of Orkney bore witness that John Stewart, a fairy 
man, had by the aid of the herb “‘merefow” (species unknown) taught her to 
answer any question she might be asked (67). ** Elfgirse" is said by one authority 
to be “a kind of grass yerbwives (herb-wives) find and give to cattle they 
conceive injured by elves" (68). It may be the same as the elf-grass of German 
tradition, formed by the tripping of the elves on fairy rings, which, however, 
was regarded in most places as withered (69). 

The four-leaved clover rendered the fairies visible to those who had it 
about them. A girl in Northumberland returning from the milking, saw the 
fairies gambolling in the fields, although they were invisible to her companions. 
She later discovered that the pad on her head, on which she supported her 
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milking-pail, and which was made of a wreath of grass, contained some leaves 
of four-leaved clover. A milkmaid at Bosfrancan, in Cornwall, had a similar 
experience (70). 

The names “‘Puck” and “pixy” are associated in some parts of England with 
certain plants. 'T'he seed-vessel of the wild geranium, noted for its sharp point, 
is known in some localities as **Pook-needle", or the needle employed by the 
fairies, just as the scandix is called ‘‘Puck-needle” in Hampshire. In Devon the 
stitchwort is called *piskies", and it was thought that if one culled this flower, 
he would certainly be “pixy-led”’. 


TREE-LORE 


The question of the habitation or ensouling of trees by fairy spirits is dealt 
with in another section in a later chapter. 

The tree around which the greatest number of superstitions concerning the 
fairies appears to gather is the rowan-tree, or mountain-ash. In the Highlands 
of Scotland the rowan was known as Fuinnseach coille, or ‘Enchantress of the 
Woods". As an auspicious tree it was planted near every dwelling-house (71). 
Crosses made of the rowan-tree were formerly held in high repute in Scotland 
as powerful preservatives against evil spirits. ''hey were worn inserted between 
the lining and cloth of a person's garments, or placed over the door of a byre 
to safeguard cattle (72). Indeed Grant Stewart says that “‘a rowan cross in the 
child's garments was a sure protective against being carried off by the fairies" 
(73). A piece of mountain-ash bound to a cow’s tail was considered a charm 
against the fairies. 

Not infrequently the door of the house was secured by a rowan-tree pin to 
ensure that the fairies might not have entrance. Ploughmen often yoked their 
oxen to a rowan-tree bow and used whips with a shaft made of its wood (74). 
The rowan was known in England by many names, some of which signified 
its mystical character. It was called in various districts witchwood, quickbane 
or quickbeam, wild-ash, witchbane, royne tree, wicken tree, wicky, wiggy, 
wichen, whitty, royan, roun, ran-tree, witch-hazel, roden or hicken (75). The 
scarlet berries of the rowan, says Rhys, were in ancient times regarded as the 
food of the gods, and it was probably from this belief that the superstition of 
the occult power of the tree came to be handed down (76). It may be added 
here that rowan-tree crosses in Scotland and England were often bound with 
red thread, which appears to have been regarded as especially efficacious in 
driving off evil spirits (77). 


Rowan tree and red. threid 
Puts the witches tae their speed, 


says an old Scottish rhyme. In the South-west of England rowan-trees were 
thought of as the trysting-places of the pixies (78). 

In Ireland virtues are thought to inhere in the tree. “A slip of the mountain- 
ash or a forked twig protects against fairies. A red string round the neck 
protects a child against fairies and a lamb against fairies and foxes" (79). A 
woman carried off by the fairies from Cushendall, in Ulster, assured 
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her friends that if they stroked her with the branch of a rowan-tree she 
would be freed from the elves’ clutches, and she was duly liberated by this 
means (80). 

The hawthorn-tree was in great favour with the fairies as a trysting-place. 
A Galloway story tells how two ploughmen were ploughing in a field in which 
stood an old thorn-tree which was well known as a trysting-place of the elves, 
One of them described a circle round it within which the plough should not 
go, and for thus ensuring its safety he was rewarded. Scottish folk-lore links the 
hawthorn with the fairies and it was known as “fairy thorn". In the ballad of 
Sir Cawline a lady dares him to go to “Eldridge Hill", where a thorn grows, and 
await the coming of “‘an eldridge knight” (81). 

The alder, elder-tree, or “bourtree’’, is well known in Scottish tradition. If 
a baptized person smeared the juice of this tree upon his eyelids, it gave him 
the power to see witches, and if he stood under an elder-tree at midnight on 
Midsummer Eve, he would see the fairy host (82). It may be, indeed, that it 
was this tree which is alluded to in the old English poem of Orfeo and Heurodis 
as the “Ymp-tree”. Scott says of the Ymp-tree: “According to the general 
acceptation, this only signifies a grafted tree; whether it should be here 
understood to mean a tree consecrated to the imps, or fairies, is left with the 
reader" (83). 

The ash-tree has likewise elfin associations. A man in the Scottish Western 
Isles cut a slip from an ash-tree growing near a fairy dwelling. “On his way 
home he stumbled and fell. He heard the fairies give a laugh at his mishap”. 
In the night he was carried through the air, and in the morning found himself 
astride a cow in the byre, holding on by its horns (84). 


FAIRY AVERSION TO IRON 


The fairies have a decided aversion to iron in all its shapes and forms. 
This dislike is shared by ghosts and other spirits. “Iron is," says J. G. Campbell, 
“the great protection against the Elfin race", though steel, he remarks, appears 
to be preferably so (85). In some places in Scotland rusty nails and pins are 
thought to have the intrinsic power of protecting one against the elves. An 
old woman in Lewis, who believed herself to be molested by the fairies, went 
about collecting nails, pins and needles which she stuck into a large pin- 
cushion suspended behind the door of her cottage as a charm to prevent their 
entrance (86). 

As we shall see, iron was one of the charms which protected the newly born 
child from the attentions of the fairies. A drawn sword, it was well known in 
Scotland, was also a specific protection from the fairies. In the records of Stirling 
Presbytery we are told that one, Stein, “caused set furth the said James Glen 
his alone betwixt nyne and ten in ane winter night, and bade draw ane compass 
about the said James with a drawn sword, and that the said Stein went out 
his alone into the yaird to hold affe the fairye from the said James". 

In the nineteenth century a man of the Clan Kenzie was a tenant in Nether 
Lochaber. His cattle were getting out of the fold at nights and suspecting fairy 
influence, he asked his brother, "the One-eyed Ferryman", to watch the fold 
with him at nights. The Ferryman, who had the second sight, saw a dun-polled 
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cow breaking down the stakes with her head and driving the cattle into the 
corn-field. He followed her to the fairy knoll of Derry MacBrandy, which she 
entered. He hastened to the door and drove his dirk into one of the jambs. 
Entering, he threatened the fairies that if the nuisance were not put a stop to, 
he would throw everything out of the knoll. He then drew his dirk out of the 
door-jamb and the door closed. From that time the dun cow was never seen 
again (87). 

The trows of Shetland were averse to steel and to silver. A story in verse is 
told ofa belated traveller who was pursued by a band of trows near the Heugins 
o' Watlery. He presented his gun at them but it would not fire, so he loaded it 
with five English shillings, which seem to have scattered the trows (88). A 
servant girl who had been lost while looking for some missing calves near 
Aberystwyth in Wales, and who was carried off by the elves, when found, 
assured her master that she would stay with him until he struck her with iron. 
When one day she was helping her employer to harness a horse, the bit touched 
her and she vanished instantly (89). I have already alluded to numerous tales 
of this kind in Wales. 

When one entered a fairy dwelling, it was well to remember to stick a 
piece of steel, such as a knife, a needle or a fish-hook in the door, a practice 
which rendered the inmates unable to shut it until the person who had affixed 
the metal charm went out again. A knife or nail in the pocket was sufficient 
to prevent the fairies carrying one off at night. Nails in the front of a bed ward 
off elves from women in child-bed and from their infants. The smoothing- 
iron was frequently placed under the bed for this purpose and the reaping-hook 
in the window. If a bull fell over a rock and was killed, a nail stuck into its 
carcase would preserve the flesh from the fairies. Music played on a Jew’s 
harp kept the fairy women away from the hunter because the tongue of that 
instrument is of steel (90). 

In Shetland the trows are said to have placed a bar of red-hot iron in front 
ofa kidnapped woman so that she could not leave the knoll. As she had partaken 
of fairy food, and so of the fairy nature, the spell applied to her, human though 
she had been (91). : 


FAIRY MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


This topic is confined almost exclusively to the fairy lore of Scotland and 
Wales. The black chanter, or pipe, of Clan Chattan was gifted by a fairy woman 
to a famous MacPherson piper, while the Macrimmons, hereditary pipers to 
the MacLeods, possessed a chanter called “the silver chanter ofthe fairy woman". 
The instrument in question had enabled young John Macrimmon to win a 
piping contest at Dunvegan Castle. But he had been cautioned by his fairy 
mistress that if he treated the chanter with disrespect, the gift of piping would 
not descend in his family. He played it on board a galley in a heavy ocean 
swell, missed a few notes, and laid the blame on the instrument, whereupon it 
vanished into the sea. Consequently, his family lost their hereditary supremacy 
in the art (92). 

A set of bagpipes still preserved at Kinlochmoidart are said to possess a 
hole in addition to the usual number, and this, it was believed, “conferred upon 
the player the power of producing strains such as no other bagpipes in Scotland 
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was capable of”. The pipes are to be seen at the house of Invermoidart on the 
island of Eilean Shiona, and once belonged to the Mac Intyres, the hereditary 
pipers of the Clan Ranald Mac Donalds. It is added that they were played at 
the battle of Bannockburn and that no battle at which their strains were heard 
could be lost. 

Tales of pipers who entered fairy hills to return only after many years, 
abound in Scottish story. The general formula of these tales recounts how a 
piper, usually accompanied by a dog, enters a subterranean passage, which 
is commonly described as connecting two ancient buildings, a castle and an 
abbey, for instance, or leading to a fairy hill. He never returns, although 
his canine companion not infrequently does so. The legend has so many 
examples, that to illustrate it by reference to them would be a work of 
supererogation. Pipers and fiddlers who are invited to play for the fairies in 
a hill are the subjects of numerous stories. In nearly every case these are 
liberated after what appears to be a few hours, only to find that they have 
passed many years in the fairy realm. Here I must append the references to 
these in a note, so numerous are they (93). But the pipes are by no means the 
only instrument connected with the fairies in Scotland. The story of Finlay, son 
of Tain, son of the Black Fairy, of the isle of Mingulay in the Outer Hebrides, 
tells how he had a fairy mistress who delighted him with music from her harp. 
The island of Lewis treasures a legend that from a certain fairy knoll the 
sounds of an orchestra were formerly to be heard and the same can be said of 
Skye, where the Fairy Knowe of the Beautiful Mountain gave forth similar 
orchestral strains (94). 

Fairy tunes were sometimes taught to the Shetlanders by the trows. One 
of these is known as “Be nort da deks o° Voe”, because it was heard near that 
place (95). “The Fairy Boy of Leith” was said to have played the drum at the 
stated meetings and capers of the fairies beneath the Calton Hill in Edinburgh 
(96). (For the magical efficacy of fairy music see “The Celtic Review", Vol. I, 
p. 182, and the Proceedings of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Vol. XXXIII, 

. 279 ff. 

i Dudes at Dunvegan Castle speaks of a fairy who visited the Fairy Tower 
there, where the infant heir was lying in his cradle. Ignoring the nurse, she 
wrapped the child in the famous fairy flag which is treasured by the Mac- 
Leods and sang to him the fairy lullaby of Dunvegan. “The nurse remembered 
it and it was thought that any infant of the chief's family over whom the song 
was sung would be protected throughout his life by the fairy hosts. Many 
of the Gaelic words of the song are obsolete, so it must date from an early 
period" (97). . : 

In three Scottish ballads, The Elfin Knight, Lady Isabel and the Elf- Knight 
and Hynde Etin, the fairy horn is introduced. In Buchan's version of Hynde 
Etin the heroine is drawn to the elf-wood by an enchanted note: 


She heard a note in Elmond's wood 
And wished she had been there. 


In the Shetland ballad of King Orfeo we hear of the power of music to 
rescue mortals from fairy spells. Orfeo, seeking his bride in Fairyland, takes 
out his pipe: 
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An first he played da notes o* noy, 
An dan he played da notes o’ joy. 


An dan he played da god gabber reel, 
Dat meicht ha made a sick hert hale. 


With the result that the trows released his bride. 


FAIRIES AS ARTISANS 


Notices of the fairies in the capacity of artisans are not very frequent in 
Scottish lore. As we have seen, some fairies were blacksmiths. “Every individual 
fairy," says Grant Stewart, “combines all the necessary arts in his own person— 
that is, he is his own weaver, his own tailor and his own shoemaker. Whether 
this is truly the case, public opinion is divided; but all our informants concur 
in this conclusion—that by far the greater number of them understand well 
enough these several callings” (98). 

The fairy cobbler, however, is not unknown in Scotland. A fairy shoemaker 
sewed a pair of shoes for a mountain shepherd in the time the man took to make 
a bicker of pottage (99). The Irish cluricane or leprechaun “is fond of making 
shoes, but these were in ancient times made of metal (in the old northern 
language a shoemaker is called a shoesmith) and singularly enough the wights 
in a German tradition manifest the same propensity; for whatever work the 
shoemaker has been able to cut in the day, they finish with incredible quickness 
during the night” (100). (For other tales of shoe-making leprechauns, see the 
section on “Leprechaun,” Chapter VI and Keightley, The Fairy Mythology, 
pp. 371 ff.) 

In Cornwall the first miners are said by tradition to have been those little 
people whose subterranean habits would early have made them acquainted 
with metals (101). These I have already described in the chapters on “The 
Fairies of England". 


FAIRY WOMEN AS SPINNERS AND DYERS 


The fairy women were famous as spinners and dyers. In the valley between 
Ben Ime and Ben Vane in Eastern Argyllshire lies the Lag Uaine, or Green 
Hollow, which contains a fairy pool. Here the fairies of the Lennox had a 
dyeing factory where they made use of the secret processes for which they were 
famous. The people of Loch Lomondside, however, waxed curious concerning 
the secret which rendered the fairy garments so beautiful, and made attempts 
to take it by surprise. But one day a number of men approached from the 
direction of Loch Fyne, and there was no time to conceal the apparatus. In 
dismay the fairies resolved to abandon their craft at this place and to leave 
their secrets with their materials in the pool, which has ever since that time 
displayed a peculiar shade of green (102). The plants from which the fairies are 
said to have fabricated their magical dyes were chiefly the lichens, from which 
they produced reds, yellows and blues. But other roots, barks, leaves and even 
fruits were also drawn upon. The fairy looms, however, do not seem to have 
been satisfactory, and many are the stories told of elves who preferred to steal 
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into cottages to weave their cloth on mortal looms. The yarn used was chiefly 
wool, sometimes undyed, like the loughtyn made in the Isle of Man, which was, 
however, usually green or blue. Many of the colours were dark, like the hunting- 
tartans of the Highlands (103). 

The loireag, or water-fairy, was thought to preside over weaving and other 
processes in the making of cloth, and she resented the absence of traditional 
methods in its manufacture. If these were neglected she made the web of poor 
consistence (104). Sometimes, out of spite, she would remove the warp from the 
web, making it of no avail. She was present at warping, weaving, fulling, 
washing and dyeing, and if traditional usage was not respected she showed 
her wrath. If the waulking-song were sung too often at the fulling of the same 
length of cloth she would render it useless (105). 

An idle woman in Kintyre called upon the fairies to help her in weaving a 
web. They did so and clamoured for more work. “She set them to turning each 
other out”, and at last got rid of them by telling them that their home at 
Dunbhulaif was on fire. While working they sang: 


Work, work, for a single hand 

Can but little work command, 
Some to tease and card and spin, 
Some to oil and weave begin: 
Some the water for waulking heat, 
That we may her web complete. 
Work, work, for a single hand 

Can but little work command (106). 


In a variant of the Lowland story of Whupitty Stoorie we are told of a fine 
lady who could not spin. Her husband went upon a journey, and ordered her 
to spin a hundred hanks of thread before his return. Whilst wandering on the 
hillside, she heard music coming from beneath a stone, and raising the stone 
she beheld a cave in which sat six wee ladies spinning on little wheels. She 
entered the cave, told the fairies of her difficulty, and asked their help. They 
suggested she should invite them to dinner on the day of her husband's return. 
They arrived in a coach and six and were politely treated. The husband 
inquired of them why their mouths were all to one side, when they replied that 
it was with constant spinning, upon which he at once released his wife from all 
labour at the rock and reel (107). 

German legend is full of spinning and dyeing women. These are usually 
in trios, reminding one of the three Fates of Greek and Roman Mythology. 
Elves and dwarfs, says Grimm, busy themselves in the spinning and weaving 
so much patronized by Dame Holda and Frikka. The flying gossamer in autumn 
is, in popular opinion, the thread spun by elves and dwarfs. The Swedish word 
dverg signified araneus (a spider) as well as nanus, a dwarf (108). 

The unfortunate sister of the magician Major Weir of Edinburgh, testified 
at her trial to having received the assistance of the Fairy Queen in spinning an 
unusual quantity of yarn. (W. Scott, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
p- 328.) Grant Stewart tells of a Highland weaver whose loom was used by the 
fairies to convert their wool into cloth. 


M 
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(Tales of Welsh fairy spinners are to be found in Sir John Rhys's Celtic 
Folk-Lore, pp. 64, 196, 212, 213 and 229.) 


FAIRY FOOD 


The question of fairy food is an important one and has reference not only 
to the kinds of food which it was believed the fairies usually partook of as their 
staples of diet, but to the taboo on the eating of fairy viands by mortal folk. 

Kirk remarks that the bodies of the fairies are “‘so spungious, thin and 
desecat, that they are fed only by sucking into some fine spiritous Liquors, that 
pierce like pure Air and Oyl; others feed more gross on the Foyson or substance 
of Corns and Liquors, or Corne it self that grows on the Surface of the Earth, 
which these Fairies steal away, partly invisible, partly preying on the Grain, 
as do Crowes and Mice; wherefore in this same Age, they are some times heard 
to bake Bread". These latter, he adds, are of the brownie class. 

Elsewhere in his work he says: “They feed most on Quintessences, and 
aetheriall Essences. The Pith and Spirits only of Women's Milk feed their 
children, being artificially conveyed (as Air and Oyl sink into our Bodies) to 
make them vigorous and fresh." ‘When we have plenty, they have Scarcity at 
their Homes; and on the contrary (for they are empowered to catch as much 
prey everywhere as they please) these Robberies notwithstanding oft times 
occasion great Rickes of Corne not to bleed so weill (as they call it) or prove 
so copious by very farr as wes expected by the Owner" (109). 

In other words, the fairies usually feasted on articles intended for human 
consumption, extracting from them the spirit or essence of its virtue and leaving 
the sapless part behind. They were also said in Scotland to feed upon the 
brisgean or root of the silver weed which is ploughed up in spring, and which 
was known popularly as **the seventh bread”. They also ate the stalks and tops 
of heather and its shoots were given to their progeny. For drink they quaffed 
the milk of the red hind and the goat, and such cow’s milk as was spilt in the 
byre (110) though they had, like witches, magical means of extracting cows 
milk at a distance. In the Western Highlands it was formerly believed that when 
rain with sunshine prevailed, the fairies were at their meals, although the reason 
for this belief remains unknown (111). 

Fairy food, according to a Nithsdale belief, was “like loaf mixed with wine 
and honey” (112). “The manner of extracting cows’ milk," says Kirk, was 
“conveyed to their Homes by secret Paths, as sume skilful Women do the Pith 
and Milk from their Neighbours’ Cows into their own Chiefe-hold thorow a 
Hair-tedder at a great Distance, by Airt Magic, or by drawing a spickot 
fastened to a Post, which will bring milk as farr as a Bull will be heard to 
roar” (113). In Scotland, as elsewhere, it was sometimes deemed unlucky to 
sweep the floor after a meal, or even after cooking, as the fragments that 
fell to the floor were regarded as the perquisites of the household spirite or 
fairy (114). 

A woman carried away by the fairies described their food as appearing on 
examination to be composed of “the refuse of the earth". In Perthshire, 
according to J. G. Campbell, the fairies live on goat’s milk. (Superstitions of the 
Scottish Highlands, p. 134.) 
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Examples of the belief that fairy food must not be consumed by mortal 
folk are not uncommon in Scottish literature and folk-belief. In the 
ballad of Thomas the Rhymer the Fairy Queen proffers the hero an apple 
from a tree in a green garden which they reach at the end of their 
journey, but he refuses the same. But in the romance which treats of his 
adventures, she warns him not to touch the elfin fruit. 

In Jamieson’s Lowland Scottish tale of Childe Rowland, Merlin advises the 
hero that he “‘should neither eat nor drink of what was offered him in that 
country (Fairyland) whatever his hunger and thirst might be; for if he tasted 
or touched in Elfland he must remain in the power of the Elves, and never 
see Middle-eard again". 

The prohibition against fairy food is one and the same with that which 
makes it dangerous to partake of the food of the sacred or the dead. Once a 
person ate of it, he might not return to the mortal sphere. We cannot 
distinguish in early folk-belief between those spirits which have never occupied 
a human body and those of the dead. Both, to the primitive mind, were spirits. 
The belief has ancient classical evidence to support it. Proserpine was compelled 
to remain in the abode of the dead because she had eaten of a pomegranate 
which grew there. Ogier the Dane, unlike Thomas of Ercildoun, ate of an 
apple in the land of Fáerie, and found himself unable to leave that sphere. 
Savage peoples to-day in some parts of the world entertain the same belief. 
It is unnecessary here to catalogue these beliefs, which have been set forth at 
length in the pages of Frazer and elsewhere. Their name is legion. The explana- 
tion is that to eat of food proffered binds one, in the primitive sense, to the 
giver; the communion is symbolic in its nature, it infers a mystic relationship. 
To eat of the food of the dead or of the fairies signifies a mysterious union with 
them and a renunciation of mortal existence and pabulum. Countless tales 
reveal the danger of accepting fairy food and stress the good fortune of those 
who refuse it. Likewise, if a fairy partook of mortal fare, she might dwell with 
mortals, but not otherwise. The Green Children taken at Wulfpits began to 
thrive in the upper world only after they had eaten of human food. In the 
case of a fairy lady enamoured of a morta] youth who dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of the Van Mountains in Carmarthenshire, it was essential that she should 
eat of earthly bread, or that he should eat of fairy food before they might be 
wed. At first she would not partake of it, but when half-baked bread was offered 
her she accepted it (115). 

It was said of the famous Anne Jefferies of Cornwall, whose dealings with 
the fairies aroused the attention of all England about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, that she was fed for six months by the elves. "She forsook 
eating our victuals," says Moses Pitt in a letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
“and was fed by these fairies from that harvest time to the next Christmas-day.” 
This, however, does not appear to have brought about her disappearance from 
earth. 

Fairy food appears to be specified in Welsh lore as ''fairy butter" and 
“fairy victuals”. The latter was the toadstool, or poisonous mushroom, and the 
former a substance resembling butter, found at great depths in the crevices of 
limestone rocks when sinking for lead ore (116). Other descriptions of it exist, 
however, one identifying it with tremella mesenterica, a substance occasionally 
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found after rain on rotten woodwork or fallen timber. “In consistency and 
colour it is much like genuine butter. It is a yellow gelatinous matter, supposed 
by the country people to fall from the clouds. Hence its second popular name 
of star-jelly" (117). 

To keep children from interfering with the stooks in a reaped field they were 
often told in the North of England that baits of fairy butter were placed among 
the sheaves, and that if they were tempted to touch and eat it they would be 
kidnapped by the fairies (118). A man who had dwelt long in Fairyland, but who 
returned to his home at Llerch-y-Derwyd in Wales fell dead when he tasted 
human food. In some parts of Ireland it was said that half the food in the 
country went to the fairies. But if they chose, they could make as much food 
out of cow-droppings as they wished. Food left overnight for the fairies in 
Leitrim was never eaten but given to the hens, as it was thought the spiritual 
part of the food had been extracted, and in any case it could not be known 
whether the elves had touched it or not (119). 

On one occasion, says tradition, the fairies of the land beat those of the 
lake at the game of hurling, and celebrated the victory by feasting and dancing 
in Doolas Woods in Leitrim. Their food at this banquet consisted of berries 
like those of the rowan or mountain ash. Their King had made them promise not 
to lose a single berry. If they did, a tree would spring up, and if an old woman 
of eighty ate of its berries, she would become as youthful in appearance as 
though she were sixteen years of age. A single berry was lost, however. At this 
juncture, a fairy queen who was about to marry the King of the land fairies, 
had sent some of her train to Doolas Woods to catch butterflies, the wings of 
which would make her a wedding dress. Her people discovered the culprit who 
had lost the missing berry. He was a fairy piper, known as Pinkeen, and was sent 
to find a giant who would guard the new berry-tree day and night. 'The story 
is substantially that of Diarmid at Dubhros, and its moral is that mortals who 
partook of fairy food would become as fairies in beauty and probably in know- 
ledge, and must therefore be restrained from touching it. It is an elfin parallel 
to the myth of Eve's apple (120). 

In the old English fairy tale of Elidurus, as told by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
it is said that the fairies "neither ate flesh nor fish, but lived on milk-diet made 
up into messes with saffron". In dealing with the subject of fairy food in Scot- 
land it should be remembered that the teinds or tithes paid to the fairies 
consisted in part at least of corn and milk (see section on “Kain or Teind" 
under “‘Changelings and Abduction”), and that libations of milk were commonly 
poured out to banshee, glaistig and gruagach, while the food left for brownie 
consisted in some localities of “knuckle cakes" and cream or milk. But that 
different conceptions concerning fairy fare were to be found in various districts 
is proved by the fact that in Clydesdale the fairies appear to have been thought 
of as feeding on a diet at least ostensibly similar to that which mortals partook 
of, as witness the rhyme preserved by Robert Chambers: 


Fairy, fairy, bake me a bannock and roast me a collop 
And I'll gie ye a spirtle aff my gad-end. 


This rhyme was chanted by ploughmen three times on turning their horses at 
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the ends of ridges, when they hoped to find the fare asked for ready for them 
at the end of the fourth furrow. In times of scarcity, too, it was customary to 
say: 

Fairy, fairy, come bake me a scone, 

And I'll gie ye a spirtle to turn it aff and on (121). 


A spirtle or spurtle is a short rod like that used for stirring porridge, and a gad 
is, of course, the ploughman's goad for stirring up his horses. 


HUNTING AND RIDING IN PROCESSION 


Horsemanship and riding in procession were among the chief amusements 
of the “‘Seelie Court” of the fairies in Scotland. Sinclair in his Satan’s Invisible 
World Discovered tells us how “the Fairy King and Queen rode and went 
along the sides of hills all in Green apparel”. A Highland tale also describes 
how the fairies were wont to “hunt on the sides of Ben Muich Dhui, dressed 
in green, and with silver-mounted bridles on their horses which jingled as they 
rode" (122). Andro Man, an Aberdeenshire warlock, admitted on trial that on 
Rood-day (September 25th) at harvest time he saw the Queen of Elphin, with 
others, riding upon white hackneys. (E. Lynn Linton, Witch Stories, pp. 43-4.) 
Robert Burns, in his poem on Hallowe’ en, almost certainly speaks in a traditional 
vein when he says that the fairies met on that night on Cassilis Downans 
(pron. *Doonans"). 


Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze 
On sprightly coursers prance. 


Cromek, says that the peasants of Galloway placed branches of rowan over 
their doors and gazed on the fairy cavalcade from beneath the charm-proof 
twig. An old Nithsdale woman recounted to him how she and a neighbour, 
when young, beheld “‘the fairy rade" go by with a jingling of bridles on 
Roodsmass, chanting and mounted on little white horses (123). 

On the banks of the Tweed, opposite Melrose, a cavalcade of fairies was 
heard clattering along a village street, early in the eighteenth century, says 
Robert Chambers in his Picture of Scotland (Vol. I, pp. 121-2). These were, 
however, invisible. In the Highlands the fairies are rarely mounted. The excep- 
tion is in Perthshire, where they have been seen on white horses on a market 
day at Killin. In Skye fairies have galloped farm horses, says J. G. Campbell 
(Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, pp. 30 and 147-148). 

The steeds of the elf-folk are usually splendidly accoutred, and are of 
exceeding swiftness. In the ballad of Tam Lin we read that: 


The steed that my true love rides on 
Is lighter than the wind, 

Wi’ siller he is shod before, 
Wi?’ burning gold behind. 
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The fairy horses of the best strain are invariably described in British 
balladry as milk-white in hue; Child, in his introduction to Tam Lin, says: 
“The fairy in the Lai de Launval . . . rides on a white palfrey . . . so the fairy 
in the English Launfal.... The fairy king and all his knights and ladies in 
King Orfeo” do the same. ‘Tam Lin is distinguished from all the rest of his 
*court by being thus mounted; all the other horses are black or brown" (124). 
In Buchan’s version of Tam Lin a fairy steed breathes fire. 

A Highland tradition recounts how the mighty wizard Michael Scot once 
employed a fairy horse for use in an emergency. He secured a fairy filly, but 
she was only as fleet as the wind, ordinarily, whereas others were as fleet as 
some “speedier”? kinds of wind. Finding this out, he discarded her and took 
one which was as fleet as “the thought: of a maiden between two lovers”. When 
he arrived in Rome, the Pope, to his amazement, observed that Michael 
had snow on his bonnet, so precipitate had been his flight from Scotland 
southward (125). 

In the Isle of Man the fairies were regarded as hunters par excellence. 
They would not ride on Manx steeds, but preferred English or Irish mounts, 
kept by gentlemen. It was said that nothing was more common than to find 
these poor beasts in the morning all over sweat and foam and quite exhausted, 
when their owners believed they had never been out of the stable. A gentleman 
of Ballafietcher assured Waldron that he had had three or four of his best horses 
killed by these nocturnal ridings (126). A Manx fairy tale tells us how: “Of a 
sudden the glen was full of fine horses and of little people riding on them, with 
lights on their red caps shining like the stars above” (127). 

Wales was another region in which fairy riding and hunting were notoriously 
common. The Welsh fairies were sometimes seen riding in the air on little white 
horses (128). Rhys remarks that in some districts they had the appearance 
of poachers, but that others spoke of them as possessing horses and 
greyhounds (129). 

The fairies of Ireland were also great horsemen. In the tale of The Guleesh 
na Guss Dhu, the fairy riders of the rath at Mayo called out: “My horse and 
bridle”? when they went to mount, and “Hie over cap" when they wanted to 
fly over the sea (130). The Irish “Gentry”, as the peasants called the fairies, were 
notable for their equestrian feats, and frequently went hunting with the local 
packs. The Celtic god Lugh was attended by beings called collectively the 
Macra Sioda, or “Fairy Cavalry” (131). 

In all probability we must look for at least a part of the origin of the belief 
that the fairies were hunting equestrians to the widely spread European idea 
of the “Wild Hunt", a superstition which was probably engendered by the 
noise made by the wind on tempestuous nights, which gave the impression 
that an aerial host was sweeping past, as well as by that other belief that the 
gods were inveterate hunters. This latter supposition probably had its origin in 
the belief that as the providers of the tribal food supply the gods were the masters 
and preservers of game, which provided the chief staple of primitive sustenance, 
and that they themselves indulged in tracking and hunting it as did early man. 
But we must also take into account that other belief in the equestrian character 
of most Celtic divine beings. The gods of the Britons, the early Irish and the 
Caledonians were certainly addicted to horsemanship, as is perfectly clear from 
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the traditional literature concerning them. Thus we find Manannan provided 
with a steed known as “Splendid Mane", which could gallop with equal 
swiftness across land and sea. Gwyn, son of Nudd, King of the Welsh fairies, 
was famed as a hunter and is still regarded as the Wild Huntsman of Wales 
(132). He is master of the pack known as “The Hounds of Hell", the Cwn 
Annwn, which hunt unshriven souls on stormy nights, and still remembered in 
North Devon as the “Yeth” hounds, and in Durham and Yorkshire as ‘“‘Gabriel’s 
Hounds" (133). We should also consider the possible relationship of the Sluagh 
or Flying Host of Scottish folk-lore to the fairy rade and the fairy hunt. 
Although it was manifestly the host of the souls of the dead, later identified with 
the fairies, if any identification be necessary, it has certainly a close resem- 
blance to the Scandinavian idea of the Hunt of Odin, and it seems not unlikely 
that the legend of it may to some extent have sophisticated the later idea of the 
fairy rade. In both the central idea is that ofa hunt, though the latter is certainly 
terrestrial instead of aerial, and the Sluagh is not equestrian. 

Grey horses are ridden by some of the fairies in Ireland and these are stabled 
at night under the leaves of the dock-plant. But if they arrive at this stable too 
late, when night has fallen, the dock-leaves are folded and will not shelter 
them (134). 

An Irish peasant told Lady Gregory that the fairies have cattle and horses, 
but that all of these had only three legs (135). 


THE FAIRIES AS BUILDERS 


In practically all European countries and in many Eastern lands the fairies 
have a notable reputation as builders, and numerous tales are current concerning 
their ability to erect castles, churches and bridges in an extraordinarily short 
space of time. One of the most general types of fairy builders story is that 
associated with the great wizard Michael Scot, and is told also of a similar 
necromancer, Lord Soulis. Michael Scot, we are informed, was a “‘great mason” 
and journeyed to Edinburgh to find work in his trade. On his way across the 
Grampians he and his companions were attacked by an immense serpent, which 
he succeeded in dispatching with his staff, severing its body into three pieces. 
The landlady of an inn he slept at made a magic potion from the **middle cut” 
of the serpent and from this Scot gained power over the fairies. He set them to 
building those bridges which are associated with his name in the North. When 
work became scarce, the fairy labourers flocked to his door, calling for employ- 
ment. In derision he suggested that they should construct a road from Fortrose 
to Ardesier, across the Moray Firth. In the morning he found the task accom- 
plished. As the fairies called for still more work, he challenged them to make 
ropes to carry him to the back of the moon, the same to be made of miller's 
sudds and sea-sand. In this they failed and some of their attempts are to be 
seen by the sea-side until this day (136). 

A story was current in Sutherland concerning the Drocht na Vougha or 
Fuoach, “the Bridge of the Fairies” (Voughs or Fuachs), now known as the 
Grissen Briggs, a bar across the mouth of the Dornoch Firth. It was said that 
the Voughs, weary of crossing the Firth in cockle-shell boats, resolved to build 
a bridge across its mouth. It was carried out in the most magnificent style, the 
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piers, posts and even the piles being headed and' mounted with pure gold. 
Unhappily a traveller, thankful for the convenience of passage, blessed the 
workmen and their work. As a result the fairy labourers vanished and the 
bridge itself sank beneath the waves. Later, an accumulation of sand formed 
the perilous quicksands which remain there to this day (137). 

Donald Duibheal Mackay was one of the most notable wizards of his time 
and had studied the Black Art in Italy at a college of sorcerers over which 
Satan himself presided. He returned to the Reay country, in Sutherland. On 
one occasion he entered the famous cave of Smoo, in Durness, where he was 
met by the Queen of the Fairies. She advised him to refrain from exploring the 
cavern, but told him to repair to a certain spot where he would find a box 
which he must not open until he received further instructions. He found the 
casket, but opened it at once. Hundreds of fairies swarmed out of it, clamouring 
for work. He commanded them to go to the hillside, strip off the heather, twist 
it into ropes and wind these into large clews. Later he bade them drain a 
loch to find a pot of gold on the east side of Clash Breac, in Brubster. The result 
of their labours is to be seen in the form of a deep ravine 200 feet long. 
He next gave the fairies the task of bridging the Pentland Firth by means of 
ropes woven from the sands of Dunnet Bay. When the main rope was finished 
however, it snapped when being manoeuvred into position from shore to shore. 
The fairies were wroth, but Duncan transformed himself into a black horse and 
escaped them (138). 

A legend exists concerning the island of Inchmahome in the Lake of Men- 
teith and the elves thereof, These spirits, because of their turbulence, had been 
banished by their Queen to within the pages of a very ancient book known as 
The Red Book of Menteith. From this they were not to be released until the 
Laird of Menteith himself should open it, when they were to perform 
any three tasks he might choose to set them to, no matter how difficult. One 
day he took down the volume in mistake for another and the fairies emerged. 
He gave them work to do merely to keep them out of mischief, but the third 
task he set them to was to make a pathway from the island of Inchmahome to 
the south mainland. Éven now the visitor can see the promontory of Arnmack 
just as the elves left it unfinished when they were suddenly stopped by the 
Laird on his realizing that such a roadway would seriously threaten the security 
of his house against an enemy (139). 

A tradition exists that the castle or dun of Dunscaith, in Skye, associated 
with the names of Skatha and Cuchullin, was built by the fairies in a single 
night. The same thing is said of the Castle of Duntulm. In that island, too, the 
Great Byre at Minguinish appears to have had a similar origin. A builder of 
that district was ordered to construct a byre which would hold as many cows 
as there were days in the year. When the walls were finished, he found that the 
building was so spacious that it could not be roofed. Returning home one even- 
ing full of perplexity, he espied a fairy, caught him and took him to his house. 
The other fairies swarmed round the house, calling on him to release his prisoner, 
but the builder refused to concede their demand unless they provided the 
great byre with a roof. They agreed, and next morning the task was seen to 
have been completed (140). 

We now come to that part of the subject of fairy builders associated with 
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DUNVEGAN CASTLE, SKYE 
In this Castle the fairy flag is housed. (See Chap. XJ.) 
Photo: Alexander B. Beattie. 
PLATE VI 
EDENHALL, 
CUMBERLAND 


In this old manor the famous 
“Luck of Edenhall" is housed 
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the pechs, of whom I have already made mention. It is said that the great 
tower of St. Mary's Church, Dundee, better known locally as “the Old Steeple”, 
was constructed by the pechs. After the completion of the work they crossed 
the river Tay, and looking back on the magnificent pile, exclaimed that it was 
“worth another groat" (141) which is as much as to say that they regarded 
themselves as having been underpaid. A tradition also exists that Glasgow 
ETE was built by the pechs, or that “Pictish” builders had a hand in 
it (142). 

The pechs, says tradition, were great builders. “They built all the auld 
castles in the kintry; an do ye ken the way they built them? Ill tell ye. They 
stood all in a row from the quarry to the place where they were building, and 
ilk ane handed forward the stanes to his neebor, till the hale was biggit" (143). 
The round tower of Abernethy was said to have been the work of the pechs, 
and it is said that while its construction was in progress they stood in a row all 
the way from the Lomond Hill to the building, handing the stones from one to 
another (144). Dunstanburgh Castle in Northumberland is attributed to the 
“Picts”, the Roman wall of Hadrian is also ascribed to them, and they are said 
to have constructed the Catrail on the Scottish Border which is frequently 
styled *the Picts-work ditch". On the moors of Northumberland the heaps of 
stones which are supposed by antiquaries to mark the graves of chieftains are 
pointed out as places where a “‘Pict’s” apron-string had broken as he was carry- 
ing a load of stones to his work (145). Old buildings throughout Scotland were 
also classed as 'fpechs' houses", and this title is sometimes given to those 
subterranean dwellings wrongly associated with the Picts; while some 
outhouses and ruinous dwellings are not exempt from that description on 
occasion. 

The Church of Corstorphine, near Edinburgh, is also said to have been 
built by little folk, although the evidence for such a tradition seems slight (146). 
It seems to have been thought locally that they stood in a row from Ravelston 
quarry, handing the stones on to the site of construction (147). Dwellings of 
circular formation in Inverness-shire were formerly ascribed to the Drinnich, 
or “Labourers”, a name which the local folk gave to the pechs. Tradition in 
Brechin, ascribes the erection of the round tower there “to the Peghts. . . . It is 
stated that they were only allowed a trifle for this work, and were cheated out 
of part of this trifle.” The hill-fortress known as the White Cater Thun, a few 
miles from Brechin, is ascribed to the **Picts", and is said to have been “the 
abode of fairies". A brawny witch carried the stones employed in its building 
in her apron, but the string broke and one of the largest fell out (148). 

Thomas de Tulloch, who was fourteenth Bishop of Orkney under the 
Norwegian rule, wrote a treatise entitled De Orcadibus Insulis, which he produced 
at Kirkwall in 1443. In this he states that when Harold Haarfager conquered 
Orkney in the ninth century, the inhabitants of the archipelago were the two 
nations of the Papae and the Peti, both of whom were exterminated. The former 
were the Celtic priests of the islands, the latter the pechs or “Picts”. De Tulloch 
says that these Peti were not much taller than pygmies, so that one has little 
difficulty in presuming he is speaking of the pechs of folk-belief rather than the 
Picts of history, who were certainly not dwarfish. He adds that they wrought 
mightily at the construction of their “borgs”? or brochs in the morning and 
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evening, and that at midday their strength failed them and they concealed 
themselves in little dwellings in the ground (149). 

The building of Linlithgow Palace was also attributed by legend to ''the 
Paichs" (150), as were the old bridge over the Tweed at Peebles (151) and 
Edinburgh Castle (152). The native rock of *'Samson's Ribs” and St. Anthony’s 
“Pillar Rocks" at Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, are also said to be their work (153). 
Tradition has it that Michael Scot was attended by the fairies Prig, Prim and 
Pricken, who pestered him to provide them with work. To humour them, he 
ordered that the river Tweed should be bridled with a curb of stone (154). 

Nor were English fairy builders unknown. The parish church of Rochdale, 
the old church of Samlesbury and that of St. Oswald's, at Winwick, near 
Warrington, and the parish church of Burnley may be instanced. Gadshill 
church, near Ventnor, and that of Hinderwell, in Yorkshire, are said to have 
been constructed by supernatural agency (155). The church of Holme-on-the- 
Wolds, between York and Hull, was, while being built, interfered with by the 
fairies, who removed the stones by night, so that the church had to be erected 
on another site (156). 


CHAPTER XI 


THE RELATIONS OF FAIRIES WITH MANKIND 


The Fairies and Luck—Neighbourly Traffic with Fairies—The Fairy Lover—The Friendly 
Fairy—Human Midwives and Fairy Ladies—Fairy Gifts and Boons 


Ta: nature of the relationship of mankind with the fairy race is unique in 

supernatural tradition. In one respect itis in consonance with man's attitude 
towards spiritual beings as a whole, while in another it appears to resemble that 
which he assumes towards his fellow human beings. In the first instance, we 
find a distinct reverence and even terror for fairy beings, whose names may not 
be uttered and against whose machinations numerous spells and charms are 
in use. There exists in the whole fairy tradition a sense of the uncanny, of 
general awareness, of overlooking and lurking presence. Offerings and tithes 
were made to the fairies, rash vows were eschewed because of their aptness 
to insist upon their provisions being implemented, and a sense of propriety, 
neatness and decorum came to be associated with the details of labour, crafts- 
manship and domestic toil, suitable penalties being forthcoming from elfin 
overseers were these not duly observed. 

The main difference betwixt men and fairies is the possession by the latter 
of magical or supernatural power, such as the majority of spiritual beings were 
believed to be naturally endowed with. But the psychological barrier which 
separated the fairies from mankind was not insurmountable. Men might form 
unions with fairy women and have children by them, as might mortal women 
with fairy men. Some fairies, such as brownies, might work side by side with 
human farm-hands in perfect amity. A neighbourly commerce of borrowing 
and lending is the subject of many tales. The friendly fairy who assists the 
distressed human is frequently encountered in fairy-lore. Mortal midwives were 
continually resorted to for the behoof of fairy dames. 

It is to the consideration of these themes that this chapter and that which 
follows are devoted. That the relationship of mankind with the fairy race is one 
of the most important departments of elfin lore will be demonstrated by their 
contents, 


TABOO ON PHYSICAL CONTACT WITH FAIRIES 


Signs of the existence of an ancient taboo or restriction upon physical 
contact with fairy spirits are to be discovered in fairy-lore. As I have already 
indicated, to see, or to speak to fairies was in some cases regarded as unlucky or 
even fatal. A hunter of Ben Breck, in the Highlands, would not give a pinch of 
snuff to a glaistig except upon the point of his dirk, in case she might touch 
him (1). When Thomas of Ercildoun kisses the Fairy Queen, she becomes 
dreadful to look upon, while he is bound to her in servitude (2). Commerce with 
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a fairy woman, indeed, transformed a mortal man into her slave in one sense 
or another, until he discovered the means of breaking the bond, as we shall see 
when we come to discuss the theme of “the Fairy Lover". The relationship 
between the idea of “the fairy stroke" and physical contact is clear enough. 
Should a fairy strike or even lay his or her hand upon a mortal, physical mischief 
was apt to ensue. In certain circumstances the mere touch of a fairy hand or 
a kiss upon fairy lips formed an almost unbreakable association. There is, indeed 
a universal rule regarding physical contact with all supernatural beings, that 
it is unwholesome and risky in the extreme. To touch them or to be touched by 
them is to court danger from their magical emanations, the mana, or spiritual 
influence which proceeds from them, which are certain to have an untoward 
effect upon one. 


THE FAIRIES AND LUCK 


Common superstitions also existed concerning the good or bad luck induced 
by certain acts or omissions in human commerce with the fairies, and to some 
extent these are associated with taboos. Thus it was “unlucky” to pass a fairy 
haunt without leaving a donation of some kind behind one. This, however, 
partakes more of the nature of placation than taboo. 

Sir Walter Scott remarked that it was unlucky to pass the haunts of the 
fairies without performing some ceremony to avert their displeasure. A passage 
in the ballad of Tam Lin makes this plain: 


There’s nane that goes by Carterhaugh 
But maun leave him a wad, 


i.e. one must leave Tam Lin a gift or pledge of some kind, a pawn, a forfeit, an 
offering. Peruvian porters leave their “chews” of coca at certain spots said to be 
frequented by spirits, and similar offerings are made in other countries by 
wayfarers who traverse spirit-haunted localities. 

To meet a fairy woman was also, at times, very ominous, "although at others, 
fairies of both sexes encounter mortals without anything untoward taking 
place" (3). “It is lucky (in Shetland) to hear a trow speak to another, and very 
unlucky for the person who sees one" (4). We have also seen that “‘to buy and 
len’ (lend) wi’ the fairy men”, and to clean the fairy ring, lead to good fortune 
and an easy death. Numerous other instances of the good or bad luck attending 
human dealings with the fairies will be met with in tales and examples given in 
the following and preceding pages. Here the main point is merely indicated. 
The subject, indeed, is associated with a belief in omen, which is characteristic 
of man's dealings with the supernatural as a whole. 


NEIGHBOURLY TRAFFIC WITH FAIRIES 


The subject of the neighbourly relationship of fairies with the human race 
is of importance as casting much light on elfin manners and general economy. 
The folk-lore concerning it is extensive, but in this place I shall try to compress 
it within reasonable limits. All the British lands are rich in tales descriptive of 
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neighbourly comings and goings, borrowing and lendings between fairies and 
mortals and the results which followed upon this friendly intermingling. 

Making a beginning with English tales of this description, we encounter one 
typical of many in the pages of Aubrey. In the vestry ofthe church at Frensham, 
in Surrey, in his time, the middle of the seventeenteenth century, there stood a 
great kettle or cauldron which, tradition said, had been brought thither by 
the fairies. If anyone desired to borrow this vessel, it was necessary to go to. 
an adjacent stone and to declare the fact and to state when it would be sent 
back. On one occasion it was borrowed, but not returned, and when at last it 
was retrieved from the borrower by others and carried to the stone, “‘it was 
not received" by the elves, since when it had remained in the vestry of the 
church (5). 

Occasionally the human labourer might be of assistance to the fairy. At 
Osebury, in Worcestershire, a man and a boy were ploughing in a field when 
they heard someone calling in a neighbouring copse. They hastened to the spot 
and beheld a fairy man, who exclaimed that he had lost his pick-axe. The 
ploughman found it for him, and was rewarded by a repast of bread, cheese 
and cider. Of a cave situated in the near neighbourhood it was formerly said 
that if a woman should break her “‘peel’’, or baking-shovel, and would leave 
it in the cave she would find it mended on her return (6). : 

In an Elizabethan pamphlet we discover a statement of the manner in which 
the fairies of England relied upon human attentions. They expected to find in 
any house visited by them fair water set out with clean towels, for the ablutions 
of their children, and if this were done, money was left for the inmates. Other- 
wise, suitable punishment was inflicted, and the elfin brats were washed in the 
householder’s milk or beer (7). Aubrey corroborates this superstition, remarking 
that if food were left for the fairies at night, along with water, a groat would be 
found in the morning. But if mention were made of this gift, it would not be 
repeated (8). Maids who neglected to undertake these offices were nipped and 
pinched by the exasperated elves (9). Those who paid attention to them found 
their houses swept clean in the morning, as Shakespeare, Herrick and Poole 
assure us. 

Two servant girls in Tavistock were in the habit of leaving water for the 
pixies in the chimney-nook every night. Once it was forgotten and the pixies 
visited the girls in their chamber and complained loudly of the omission. One 
of the lasses rose and filled the bucket and was rewarded with a handful of silver 
pennies. The other, who had refused to leave her bed, went lame for seven 
years, at the conclusion of which she was struck on the leg with a certain plant 
by a pixy boy and was thus cured (10). 

Sometimes a bowl of cream was set out as a reward for the fairies, or 
perhaps as an offering to avert their wrath. Harsenet says in his Declaration that 
“if the bowle of curds and cream were not duly set for Robin Good-fellow, the 
Frier, and Sisse the dairy-maid, why, then, either the pottage was burnt next 
day in the pot, or the cheeses would not curdle, or the butter would not come, 
or the ale in the fat never would have good head". The “Frier” in question was, 
of course, Friar Rush, the Will-o'-the-wisp, but who “Sisse the dairy-maid” 
may have been we remain in ignorance. Probably this was a cant name for a 
fairy who especially presided over the affairs of the dairy (11). 
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A famous case of human relationship with the ‘fairies was that of Anne 
Jefferies of the parish of St. Teath, in Cornwall, which lasted for some years 
from the time she was nineteen years of age (in 1645). While she was knitting 
in an arbour in the garden, six persons of small stature, all clothed in green, 
appeared to her. She was regaled by them with fairy food, and forsook all 
earthly viands. On one occasion she gave a piece of fairy bread to another 
person, who declared it was the most delicious morsel he had ever tasted. 
Sometimes she was carried away by the elves and whirled through the air at a 
terrific pace. She avouched that she had visited Fairyland on one of these 
journeys, where the folk seemed to be of the same size as mortals. She seems to 
have favoured one of them particularly, and he became her lover. This enraged 
the rest and she rapidly found herself on earth again. Anne cured many sick 
people in her neighbourhood by means of fairy salves and medicines. She was 
later married to one William Warren and survived until the year 1696 at least. 
She absolutely refused to divulge such secrets as the fairies had passed on to her. 
She was imprisoned in Bodmin jail for a while, on a suspicion of sorcery, but was 
ultimately released. It was said that she could render herself invisible (12). 

Let us now turn to the evidence for human traffic with the fairies in Scotland. 
“It is reckoned by the Scottish peasantry ‘unco sonsie’ to live in familiar and 
social terms with the Fairy folk,” says Cromek, “and it is counted uncanny to 
refuse a fairy request." He tells how a housewife of Auchenneath, in Nithsdale, 
was sifting meal from the mill when a neat little woman appeared before her, 
holding out a basin of antique workmanship, which she requested her to fill 
with new meal. The demand was complied with and the fairy returned in a 
week’s time with a quantity of similar meal. She breathed upon it and assured 
the guidwife that henceforth the vessel which contained it should “never be 
toom” (empty). The good dame lived to a great age bui the basin was always 
full of meal (13). 

A wife who dwelt in Lochmaben was requested by a fairy boy dressed in 
green to cast her dish-water further from her door-step, as it quenched the 
fire in a fairy dwelling situated beneath her cot. She agreed to do so and enjoyed 
plenty all her days (14). 

These tales are characteristic of many relating to human neighbourly 
traffic with the fairies in Scotland, some of whom were regarded as dwelling 
in a dugout, or subterranean abode, beneath human houses, sometimes under 
the threshold, and who were therefore in the closest proximity to and association 
with their mortal tenants. A fairy in Buchan borrowed a "'hathish o' meal” 
(one sixteenth of a bushel) from a poor woman who had little to spare. It was 
duly repaid, and when a prolonged snowfall brought scarcity with it the meal 
in the ark never grew less (15). 

Grant Stewart recounts a tale of a woman resident in Delnabo, in Banffshire, 
who was visited by a fairy wife from the turret of Craig-ail-naic, hard by, who 
requested a firlot of oatmeal. The meal was granted and the goodwife feasted 
her visitor on bread, cheese and whisky. On parting, the fairy handed the 
woman the meal she had borrowed, saying she would now be supplied with 
provender. The cottar-wife noticed that an adjacent corn-kiln was in a blaze 
and the inference is, of course, that the fairy would be accomodated with the 
meal that was burnt in its “astral” form (16). 
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Instances of leaving water for fairy use are common in Scotland. Trow wives 
in Shetland were greatly annoyed when they found no washing water for the 
use of their children in a certain cot. Muttering “Mukka, mukka, dilla do”, 
one of them poured some swotts, or liquid from sowens, (oat husks steeped in 
water) into a basin, and washed the child and its clothes therein, pouring the 
swotts back into the keg with the words: “Tak ye dat for no’ having clean watter 
idda hoose dis Saturday nicht". In Uist it was felt that no one should sleep in 
a house without water, and least of all in a house where a child was, or the 
fairies might wash their children in the milk supply (17). 

A woman in Baile Thangusdail in the isle of Barra, was out secking a 
couple of calves, which she duly found. She was benighted in a storm, and 
sought shelter. She went to a knoll into which she struck a tether-peg, to which 
to tie the beasts. The knoll opened. She heard a “gleegashing”’ as if a pot-hook 
were clashing upon a pot. Amazed, she stopped striking the tether-peg. A woman 
put out her head from the knoll and said: “What business hast thou to be 
troubling this éu/man in which I make my dwelling?" “I am taking care of this 
couple of calves, and I am but weak. Where shall I go with them?” “Thou 
shalt go with them to that ‘breast’ down yonder. Thou wilt see a tuft of grass. 
If thy couple of calves eat that tuft of grass, thou wilt not be a day without a 
milk-cow as long as thou art alive, because thou hast taken my counsel.” 
And the woman was never without a milk-cow after that, and "she was alive 
ninety-five years" after the night on which she had encountered the fairy 
wife (18). 

The A of a herd in the Hebridean island of Sanntraigh had a kettle, or 
cauldron which was borrowed each day by a fairy woman, who nightly returned 
it full of flesh and bones. One day the woman's husband locked out the fairy and 
the kettle disappeared with her. The wife set forth to find it and came to the fairy 
knoll, which she entered, and seeing her kettle there, and no one present, made 
off with it. An old fairy carle, however, let loose the fairy dogs upon her, and to 
quiet them she had to cast them fragments from the remnants of the flesh and 
bones in the kettle, until she reached home (19). (This tale, greatly elaborated, 
and with valuable notes, and illustrations, was separately published in Gaelic 
and English by the late Mr. J. G. McKay under the title of The Tale of the 
Cauldron, Dundee, 1927.) 

J. G. Campbell records a story of interference with a fairy dwelling, which 
refers to a householder who rid himself of elfin visitors. The wife of a tenant 
farmer in a remote district of Lewis, was often left alone in the house while her 
husband and sons were at work. When spinning one day, she saw a little woman 
“of reddish appearance" enter at the door, accompanied by two dogs. The 
fairy woman asked for the loan of a smal! cauldron and when this was granted, 
ordered her dogs to carry it away. Five days later it was returned, the little 
woman remarking to the housewife that she could hear her singing songs above 
her dwelling. She then suddenly disappeared. The woman’s husband informed 
the minister of what had occurred, who advised him to pull down his house and 
rebuild it at the other end of his croft, and to burn the thatch completely and 
pour nine cogfuls of charmed sea-water on the rafters. The housewife missed 
a pile of wool, which next day was returned by another fairy woman, made 
into thread. Later the house was taken down and another built, whereupon 
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an old man beheld five fairies leaving a neighbouring well. The spot was 
afterwards quarried and human bones were unearthed (20): 

In the Galloway hills a shepherd and his family had just made entry into 
a newly-built cot, when the guidwife was surprised to receive a visit from a 
little woman who wished to borrow a handful of salt. The request was at once 
granted, but the housewife, surprised at the appearance of a neighbour of any 
sort in a place so remote, was on the alert when the little woman came to replace 
the loan. This dwarfish person, on leaving, ran behind a tree, but as she did not 
again appear at this time, the shepherd’s wife concluded that she was a fairy. 
Other visits followed, and on each occasion the fairy invariably vanished behind 
the tree. One day, as the guidwife was throwing out her dirty water into the 
‘drain near the door of her dwelling, her odd acquaintance suddenly appeared 
and requested her to refrain from doing so, as the foul water ran directly 
in at her door, which was situated behind the tree near which she always 
disappeared (21). 

The fairies in the Western Isles would secretly enter houses and lift the lid 
of the pot to see what the family might have for dinner. This usually happened 
on a Friday. The last bannock of a baked batch had the property of admitting 
them to a dwelling unless a hole had been made in it, or a piece broken off. 
The water in which men’s feet have been washed possesses a similar power to 
admit the elves, and should at once be poured out. This, of course implies that 
the fairies would receive human vigour or virtue (mana) from it. A weaver 
at Dunvuilg was pestered by them in their efforts to assist him in preparing 
his cloth, and only got rid of them by telling them that their dwelling was on 
fire. They never returned. The elves were grateful to those who swept their 
subterranean houses and kept them clean and sweet (22). 


THE FAIRY LOVER 


The fairy lover is a recognized type and figure in folk-lore and has been the 
subject of a number of essays and brochures. In this place, stress will naturally 
be laid upon such examples of this feature of fairy-lore as hail from our own 
island, although in places references may be made to alien versions of the theme, 
which is associated with amorous relations between fairies and human people 
of both sexes. In the chapter on “The Fairies of Wales” I have already recounted 
several stories which deal with this subject, more especially from the point 
of view of the breaking of those taboos which usually sever such a relationship, 
while the tales of Wild Edric and Thomas of Ercildoun will be recalled by the 
reader. 

Although familiar to Highland, Welsh and Irish lore, the topic of the fairy 
lover is by no means so frequently encountered in English fairy tale, or in that 
of Lowland Scotland. Its outstanding examples, indeed, are to be encountered 
in Scottish Highland and Irish legend and folk-story. In the Highlands of 
Scotland the fairy mistress was universally known as leannan sidhe. Asa starting- 
point, it may be well to quote the statement of Grant Stewart regarding the 
superstition. “We are told,” he writes, “it is an undeniable fact, that it was 
once a common practice with both sexes (of fairies) to form intimacies with 
human swains and damsels . . . and these improper intimacies not infrequently 
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produced their natural consequences." Farther on in the same work, he says: 
"Such intercourse as that described to have taken place between them is now 
extremely rare and with the slight exception of a good old shoemaker, now or 
lately living in the village of Tomantoul, who confesses having had some 
dalliances with a ‘lanan shi’ in his younger days, we do not know personally 
any one who has carried matters this length" (23). 

Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle also alludes to this association. “For the Incon- 
venience of their Succubi who tryst with Men," he remarks, “‘it is abominable.” 
Again he says: “For in our Highlands, as there may be many fair Ladies of 
this aereal Order, which do often tryst with lascivious young Men, in the 
quality of Succubi, or lightsome Paramours and Strumpets, called Leannain 
Sith, or familiar Spirits (in Dewter, 18, II): so do many of our Hyghlanders as 
if in a strangling by the Night MARE, pressed with a fearful Dream, 
or rather possessed by one of our aereall Neighbours, rise up fierce in the 
Night" (24). l 

Kirk’s view of the matter is, of course, associated with the Christian idea that 
elves and other spirits of the same class were in reality nothing but fiends or 
demons, incubi, and succubi, sent to earth for the confusion of mankind by the 
Devil. Perils environed the path of the man who took unto himself a fairy lover. 
Such a union was invariably hedged around by taboos of the most rigid 
nature. The mortal lover might not, under heavy penalties, reveal his association 
with his supernatural mistress to anyone, he must not on any account hint at her 
fairy nature, he was forbidden to reproach her with the circumstances in which 
they had first consorted, nor might he touch her with any object made of iron. 
At certain times he was not permitted to see her. If any of these provisions 
was infringed, she at once deserted him, nor did he ever behold her again. 
And had children blessed their union, these were spirited away, in some 
instances, from the mortal father. Above all, the human lover, man or maid, 
risked his immortal soul through making such a connection, at least it was 
thought so after the introduction of Christianity. The fairy woman usually 
instructed her lover in the arts of music and healing and other elfin 
mysteries. 

It was almost invariably the fairy woman who made the initial advances 
in such amours. In Continental versions of the story, the hero might espy a 
white deer in the forest and after pursuing it for hours, might enter a glade where 
a fairy damsel was bathing in a fountain. In his book of discipline, the Bishop 
of Worms alludes to such agrestes femine, or sylvans, who carry on amours 
with men. Gervase of Tilbury speaks of larve, or fadas, who, he says: “We 
have heard to be lovers” (25). If the men who disported themselves with such 
beings later married mortal women, they frequently, though not inevitably, 
perished soon after the wedding. While they were united to their fairy wives 
their bliss was great, but should they cast them off, they lost prosperity and 
even life itself. 

We may now examine those Scottish tales and legends which tell of the 
amours of mortal men and heroes with fairy lovers, and of the loves of women 
with fairy men. Among the most ancient and perhaps one of the least familiar, 
is that in which Wyntoun the old Scottish chronicler, tells how the great 
Macbeth was born of a mortal woman and a fairy man. 


N 
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Bot, as we fynd be sum Storys, 

Gottyne he wes on ferly wys. 

Hys Modyr to Woddis mad oft repayre 

For the delyte of halesum ayre. 

Swa, scho past a-pon a day 

Til a Wod, hyr for to play; 

Scho met of cas wyth a fayr man 

(Nevyr nane sa fayre, as scho thowcht than, 
Before than had scho sene wytht sycht) 

Of Bewté plesand, and of Hycht. 


Wyntoun goes on to say that a son was born to these twain, the father being, 
of course, the Devil, as contemporary ideas dictated. He predicted that Macbeth 
should be “ʻa man of mould" and that no man of woman born should be able 
to overcome him in fight. The chronicler acknowledges, however, that other 
Stories were current of his ordinary mortal lineage (26). Considerably more 
ancient is the story in which the amours of the great hero Fin MacCoul with a 
fairy woman is recounted, the fruit of which was the famous bard Ossian or 
Oisin (27). Among the more venerable romances associated with fairy lovers is, 
of course, that of Thomas of Ercildoun. 

In an old West Highland tale we find Cuchullin actually brought into 
companionship with the Feinn, or Fenians, a sad anachronism, even from the 
fictional standpoint. The Feinn had come to Islay to expel the men of Lochlann. 
That accomplished, Cuchullin encountered a fairy woman with whom he 
remained, while the Feinn went to Skye to carry on the war with the Lochlanners 
there. The fairy woman bore him a son and called him Conlaoch. Cuchullin 
followed his comrades to Skye, but as seems to have been the wont of heroes, 
left a ring for his unborn son. When Conlaoch grew up he went in search of 
his father, and in the event was slain by him, the knowledge of their relation- 
ship coming too late. Before the young man died the combatants united in 
cursing the fairy mother (28). 

Occasionally, fairy women tendered gifts to their mortal lovers which had 
the property of protecting them. In the tale of Fionn, or Fin MacCoul entitled 
The Kingdom of the Big Men, it is told how “three men who were courting three 
fairy women, got three shirts from them" and when they wear the shirts "the 
combat of a hundred men is upon the hand of every one of them". But they 
must put off the shirts every night, and put them on the backs of chairs; and if 
the garments were taken from them *'they would be next day as weak as other 
people." Fin went in search of the men, and found them at the harbour of the 
Hill of Howth. Fin and his friends stole the shirts and swore their erstwhile 
wearers to loyalty to the Fenian band (29). The fleetest runner among the Feinn 
was Caoilte. It was said that a fairy sweetheart gave him a belt, telling him to 
wear it and not be afraid of any man (30). 

A fairy woman came to the dwelling of a man in the island of Pabaidh. 
in the Outer Hebrides. “She had the hunger of motherhood on her,” (i.e. her 
condition made her hungry). The man gave her food and she remained with him 
that night. Before she took her departure, she said to him; “I am making a 
desire that none of the people of this island may go in childbed after this”, . , , 
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And from that time, it is said, none of the island folk, whether natives or 
sojourners, ever died in childbed (31). 

We are told that “the first MacIntyre” had a fairy sweetheart, to whom he 
repaired when in want of advice. He cast out with his elder brother, who 
ordered him to leave the farm and to take with him a white cow and as many 
others as would follow her. The fairy girl advised him to take a sheaf of corn 
and to call the white cow after him. He obeyed, and the greater part of the 
herd followed him as well. He married a mortal woman later, and when his 
wife was confined and in danger, he resorted for aid to the fairy damsel once 
more. Dreading to arouse her jealousy, he told her his grey mare was in danger. 
The fairy advised him to take five tufts of stoolbent and place them under the 
left knee of the mare. He gathered them and placed them under his wife's left 
knee, with the best results (32). 

A family who dwelt in Gaolin Castle, Kerrara, near Oban, had a child in 
delicate health. Its growth appeared to be retarded. One day a visitor from 
Ireland came to the castle, and recognized the child as the fairy sweetheart of an 
Irish gentleman with whom he was acquainted. He spoke to her, saying: “There 
you are, little fairy sweetheart of Brian Macbroadh". The elf immediately ran 
out of the castle and leapt into the sea at the point still known as Ruthadh na 
Sirach, the Fairies’ Point (33). 

In the well-known tale of The Hoodie, or crow, which offers itself to each 
of three daughters as a husband, the youngest accepts the bird as a mate. It asks 
her whether she would rather it should be a hoodie by day and a man at night, 
or a hoodie at night and a man by day. The girl chooses the latter alternative. 
When a child was born to them there came about the house the finest music 
and the infant was spirited away. The same thing happened in respect of the 
next two children they had. So they left the house they had been dwelling in 
and went to another. On the journey thither the woman remarked that she had 
left her coarse comb behind. Immediately she had uttered the words (for to 
mention a comb to fairies is taboo) the coach in which they were riding turned 
into a withered faggot, and the husband, who had been in human shape, 
flew off in the form of a hoodie or royston crow. Only after many adventures 
did she regain her husband (34). The tale of The Knight of the Glens and Bens 
and Passes is very similar to the last (35). 

Another example of the fairy sweetheart theme, this time a Lowland 
Scottish one, is to be found in the old ballad of The Elfin Knight. Fair Isabel 
hears the horn of the Elfin Knight and wishes that he were in her arms. He at 
once appears to her, and after remarking that she is yet too young for marriage, 
says that if she would be his bride, she must undertake to make him a shirt of 
Holland linen without cutting or needle-work. This she must wash in a well 
“where dew never wet nor rain ever fell?, and dry it on a hawthorn which has 
never budded. She replies that he, in turn, must for her sake till an acre of 
land belonging to her with his horn, sow it with pepper-corn and harrow it 
with a thorn, and that the work must be done before morning, besides other 
fantastic conditions. The Elfin Knight replies that he is already married and 
has seven children, so the match falls through. 

The well-known story of The Paddo is also associated with the theme of 
the fairy lover. A girl goes to the well to draw water, only to find it dry. She 
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falls to weeping, when a frog jumps out and promises to bring her water if she 
will marry him. She thinks nothing of the pledge but agrees and draws the 
water. That night the Paddo sings outside the door, asking for admission. 
She lets him in, gives him supper and puts him to bed. The Paddo asks her to 
take an axe and chop off his head, and when she does so, starts up “the bonniest 
young prince that ever was seen” (36). 

The gille sidhe, or Elfin youth, says J. G. Campbell, “is very solicitous about 
his offspring when his mortal mistress bears him children." Fairy women, he 
adds, frequently put spells upon their mortal sweethearts to make them keep 
their appointments. The fairy damsel disappears at cock-crow. So long as her 
lover remains faithful, she assists him at his trade, presents him with clothes 
and even prophesies when he is to die or to get married to a mortal woman. 
The children of these alliances are said to be the uruisgs. But the fairy sweetheart 
is jealous and her voracity thins her lover’s herds. (Superstitions of the Scottish 
Highlands, pp. 41-2.) To carry some article of iron, or to wear a red thread 
about the neck were regarded as charms which would prevent a fairy woman 
coming near one. 

We find the leannan sidhe in the Isle of Man, where she is known as lanonshaa, 
or [hiannan-shee. Yn that region she appears to attach herself permanently to her 
mortal lover. One man who had associated with a lanonshaa was compelled 
to share his food with her. Sometimes he appeared to be in conversation 
with the spirit, who occasionally warned him that they were being over- 
heard (37). 

In Ireland, it is stated, a man could not be freed from such an alliance 
without finding a substitute to take his place. “Whatever were the circumstances 
attending the beginning of the connexion, the wretched mortal suffers at a 
later period such misery, allied to horror, that he or she would welcome death, 
were it not for the torments to be looked for after it." Riches and favour could 
be extracted from the fairy sweetheart, but for others only and not for oneself. 
While the contract was not broken on the mortal side the fairy familiar remained 
the slave of the human (38). Beautiful young girls in Ireland were carried off 
to be wedded to the Fairy King, or for the purposes of sacrifice, a tradition of a 
human tithe, teind or kain to the ancient gods of the soil. Finvarra, the Fairy King, 
employs his subjects to trace and carry off the prettiest girls to his palace at 
Knockma, in Tuam (39). 

The Leabhar-Gabhala states that when King Crimhthann went on a long 
journey he was accompanied by his Bainleannan, or female sprite, named Nair, 
from whom he was called Niadh Nairi, that is **Nair's Hero". In the Annals 
of Clanmacnoise it is said that he was brought by a fairy lady into her palace, 
where, after he had carnal knowledge of her, she bestowed a gilt coach along 
with a sum of money upon him. Soon after that he died. Nair, it is said, was 
King Crimhthann’s queen (40). King Moriertagh, says legend, was drowned 
in a kyve of wine at Cleytagh by a fairy woman, “‘that burned the house over 
the King’s head on Hollandtide” (Hallowe’en). The King, thinking to save his 
life, entered the kyve of wine, but although he was fifteen feet in height he 
perished, because he had not taken the advice of St. Carneagh concerning 
fairy relationships (41). 

The fairy lover in Britain reveals a somewhat striking difference from the 
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type as found in Continental lore, although it is plain that both belong to the 
same tradition. In French legend, the mortal hero is led to the fay by a deer or 
other animal and must usually prove his worth by performing some difficult 
task. This type of tale, thinks Professor Kittredge, was derived from ideas of 
amorous pacts between gods and mortals, or those in which a fay becomes 
an inhabitant of earth for a space as the mate of a mortal hero (42). Alfred Nutt 
believed that the superstition arose out of tales concerning the Celtic goddesses 
dwelling in the land of immortality, who enticed mortal heroes to amours (43). 
Andrew Lang suggested that the fairy mistress was “the representative of the 
Stone Age" (44). In one sense she certainly is, for she must not be touched by 
iron. In every instance where a man weds an immortal or supernatural, a 
rupture inevitably follows because of the web of taboo which weaves itself 
round these “unco” beings. 

In British folk-tale the hero does not seek the fairy woman; the exact 
reverse is the case. But the leannan sidhe in Ireland is most evidently a later 
type of the immortal ladies of Celtic romance who dwelt in the land of the gods 
and enticed heroes to their bowers. When the tradition of the goddess in love 
was on the decline, when the Tuatha Dé Danann were reduced to mere fairyhood, 
the legend of the leannan sidhe arose. The gods had declined to the status of the 
ancient Stone Age spirits who dwelt in the mounds and who were still remem- 
bered concurrently with them, receiving a species of worship, and they came 
at last to be utterly confused or identified with them. The haughty goddess 
who had entertained heroes sank to the status of a mound-spirit who entered 
into dalliance with peasants, who even sought them out. Only in France, 
where classical memories lingered and mingled with Celtic belief, did the fairy 
heroine retain anything of her goddess-like former state, as we realize from the 
Gallic stories concerning such fairy sorceresses as Morgan la Fée, Orguilleuse 
and Vivien, who, at a later date, came, through Gallic influence, to assume so 
elevated an importance in Norman-British romance. These were, indeed, 
Celtic goddesses, common to both Gallic and British folk-belief, transformed 
into fairies. But then the fairy of romance parts company with the fairy of 
folk-lore in a manner most decided. As regards the theory of Dr. C.W. Von 
Sydow, that fairy mistresses were the creatures “of erotic dreams and hallucina- 
tions and ideas about trolls”, and that the belief in them originated solely in 
such hallucinations, I cannot concur with it, but I have dealt with it more 
fully elsewhere (45). 

It is necessary to say a few words concerning Morgan la Fée, who typifies 
the fairy mistress in Norman-British romance, as a more exalted example of 
this group. Legend in the Mediterranean area associated her with the phenom- 
enon of the Fata Morgana, a mirage so-called by the fisherman of the southern 
coasts of Italy, which appears near the ancient city of Rhegium. She figures 
as a queen of the Otherworld in the romance of Ogier the Dane. In British 
legend she is the sister of Arthur, who spirited him away after the fatal battle 
of Camelon. In the thirteenth century romance of Sir Lancelot of the Lake she 
is described as a malicious fairy sorceress, the sister of Arthur. In that of 
The Green Knight, too, she is mentioned as “‘the mistress of Merlin”, from whom 
she had acquired a magical training, and in this particular romance is alluded 
to as ““Morgne the goddess". Here she appears to be confused with Vivien, the 
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Lady of the Lake, as the amie of Merlin. She has been equated by some 
autborities with the Morrigan of Irish fairy lore, the crow-goddess. The Bretons 
called their mermaids “Morgans”, while in Wales Morgan is a lake-spirit who 
carries off naughty children in the Glasfryn district. But Morgan" is occasion- 
ally a male spirit in Wales owing to the masculine popularity of that name (46). 
Miss J. L. Weston associated her with the Scandinavian Valkyries, and con- 
cluded that there was "confusion between the Arthurian Morgan and an 
independent and powerful fairy being bearing a similar name", whose story 
may have been brought from the East by the Crusaders (47). But Morgan was 
“the chief of nine queens". So was the banshee! A certain Mor was, in Irish 
folk-tale, wife of Ler, god of the sea, and in her we may possibly find the 
prototype of Morgan (48). (See “Morrigan”, Chapter V.) 

In connection with the theme of the fairy mistress is to be considered that 
of “the loathly lady", which I have discussed in a former work, British Fairy 
Origins (pp. 33-35), and which, consequently, requires no farther elucidation 
in this place. 


THE FRIENDLY FAIRY 


The Friendly Fairy is a theme almost world-wide, and British tradition 
has a number of examples to contribute to this nearly universal acceptance of 
it. The usual formula is associated with a hero or heroine who, because of some 
petty kindness to a fairy, generally disguised as an old man or woman, or an 
animal or bird, receives timeous assistance at an opportune moment in return. 
In Scotland, this assistance usually takes the form of the gift of certain unusual 
or magical implements, which the hero or heroine barters with a rival for 
privileges which permit of his or her access to a fairy spouse who had 
disappeared, but with whom contact has been made after a wearisome 
search. 

In Robert Chamber's delightful version of The Red Etin, we read that the 
mother of three sons who have gone to seek their fortunes is told by a fairy 
of what had happened to the two elder brethren, and it would seem to be the 
same fay who advises the youngest lad as to the manner in which he should 
proceed and who appears to him in the guise of a raven. Later on, he encounters 
*an old woman" who, it would appear, is this fairy in another shape. To her 
he gives a piece of his bannock and receives in return a magical wand which 
she tells him may be of assistance to him. Indeed, Chambers mentions that this 
ancient dame actually was a fairy. She also furnishes him with answers to the 
riddle which she knew the Red Etin would propound to him, and by this 
means enables him to overcome the monster (49). 

A friendly fairy is encountered in the ballad of Alison Gross. The hero of 
this ballad is a mortal man who has been changed by a witch into a semi- 
human monster by the power of magic and who, oddly enough, has, in the 
process, received such power himself. In Jamieson's version of the ballad, we 
find that the hero is restored to his mortal shape by the Fairy Queen. 
The friendly fairy occasionally neutralizes witch-spells and enchantments, as 
in the ballad of Willie's Lady, in which Billie Blin, the house-brownie, suggests 
means for the reversal of the spells cast upon the heroine by her witch mother- 
in-law. 
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Elements of the friendly fairy theme are to be found in the Scottish story 
of The Black Bull of Norroway. Although fairies are not alluded to in that tale, 
its resemblance to others in which they seem to figure makes it worthy of 
consideration. A certain lady has three daughters. When the two elder go out 
into the world to find their fortunes, they are taken away in mysterious coaches 
from a witch's cottage. But when the youngest applies to the witch for guidance 
respecting her career, a great black bull appears, she is set on his back and 
proceeds towards an unknown destination. When she feels hungry the bull 
tells her to eat out of his right ear. Presently they arrive at a castle, where she 
is lodged, while the bull is sent into the park. In the morning she is given an 
apple which she must not break until she is in “the greatest straits a mortal 
ever was in." At the second castle in which she lodges she is given a pear with 
similar advice and at the third she receives a plum with the same adrnonition. 
'The black bull is a (fairy ?) knight in disguise, and when he is restored to human 
shape, the lady gains access to him and wins him from a rival by bribing her 
with treasures she has found in the magic fruits alluded to (50). 

Peter Buchan provides a variant of this story in his Ancient Scottish Tales 
under the title of The Brown Bull of Ringlewood, in which the heroine is given 
three gifts by “an old woman," which substantiates the belief that the story is 
of the friendly fairy type. These gifts, however, consist of three eggs instead of 
the fruits tendered in the other version. Robert Chambers also offers a variant 
of the story entitled The Red Bull of Norroway. 

Buchan also narrates a tale of a friendly fairy entitled Greensleeves. An old 
man beguiles a prince into a game of skittles in which the loser must do what 
he is commanded by the winner. 'The prince loses and the task set him is to 
find out the name of the old man's abode. He steals the dress of a swan-maiden, 
who in this case takes the place of the friendly fairy, and she is compelled to 
help him, in order that she may retrieve her magical garment (51). In the story 
of The Widow’s Son and the King’s Daughter, the friendly fairy also figures and 
advises the Princess that only the father of her child can take a lemon from that 
child's hand. Owing to the verbiage ofthe narrator, the reason for her ignorance 
of her husband's identity, is extremely obscure (52). 

In Scottish fairy-lore certain tales are to be found concerning the friendly 
fairy which have a connection with the world-wide theme of Cinderella. 
These are entitled Ashiepittle, The Snow-white Maiden, and Rashie-Coat, the 
last of which is by far the most widely known in Scotland because of its appear- 
ance in Robert Chamber's Popular Rhymes of Scotland. Rashie-Coat, it tells us, 
was a king's daughter. Her father wished her to marry a man she disliked. 
On the advice of the ubiquitous hen-wife of Scots folk-tale, she refused to wed 
him unless she received a coat of beaten gold. She got it, but later demanded a 
coat of bird's feathers, and still later a coat of rushes and a pair of slippers. 
These she also received and in despair at the failure of her stratagems, fled the 
Clourt, becoming a dish-washer in another king's kitchen. When the household 
went to church on Sunday she was left behind to cook the dinner, but a fairy 
appeared, told her to don her coat of gold, betake herself to church and leave 
the cooking to her. At church the King's son saw and fell in love with her but 
she ran back to the kitchen and remained incognito. The same thing happened 
on subsequent Sundays, Rashie-Coat wearing a different garment on each 
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occasion. But on the last Sunday she dropped a slipper, which the King's son 
picked up. He sent out criers offering to marry any woman whose foot the 
slipper would fit. The hen-wife's daughter “clipped” her feet so that the 
slipper fitted her. But as the prince rode off with her, a bird warned him that 
he had been cheated. In the end he succeeded in tracing Rashie-Coat and they 
were married (53). 

A variant of this is the tale of Ashiepitile, or Ashipaitle. A couple had one 
little girl of very good behaviour. The mother died and the father married a 
widow with two plain daughters. The woman hatched a plot to kill Ashiepittle. 
A hole was found in the fields leading to the garden and she was sent to watch 
the sheep in case they entered it. Ashiepittle was hungry and a lamb bid her 
put her finger into its ear, where she would find food. By this means the step- 
mother's intention of starving her was brought to naught, but she had the lamb 
butchered. Ashiepittle wept, but a funny little old woman appeared and asked 
her to collect the lamb's bones and bring them to her. She found them, all but 
one shank-bone. On Sunday Ashpittle was left to cook the dinner while the 
family went to church. But the now resuscitated lamb appeared and told her to 
dress herself in her best and go to the church. The remainder of the tale is 
similar to that of Rashie-Coat. The appearance of the “funny little woman" 
places it in the friendly fairy class. It hails from the Glasgow district, where it 
was collected in 1888 (54). 

In Scotland, as in the story quoted above, the friendly fairy is occasionally 
found in animal form, that is, she is thus transformed for some purpose of her 
own. The tales in which she so appears are The Red Calf, a story of the Cinderella 
series, which hails from Aberdeenshire and Elgin, and The Sharp Grey Sheep 
collected in the Western Isles. J. F. Campbell’s story of The Girl and the Dead 
Man also contains elements of the friendly fairy theme (55). 

The three little red men who jump out of a snuff-box in Mr Jacobs’ version 
of Jack and his Golden Snuff-box, and who perform numerous tasks for the hero, 
are certainly fairies. The story is a purely English folk-tale (56). Another tale 
from Lancashire recounts how Puck assisted a farmer so ably that at last the 
man became greatly prosperous, until one day he exclaimed **God bless Puck, 
the King o' the Fairies," upon which the ministering spirit vanished, never to 
return (57). The entire class of brownies may, indeed, be numbered as among 
the friendly fairies. A small Yorkshire girl whose mother somewhat neglected 
her, broke a pitcher when taking it to the well and dreaded the consequences. 
But a friendly fairy who lived in the well mended it and it brought her good 
fortune, actually undertaking all the tasks her mother expected of her (58). In 
the personalization of the pitcher we discover an animistic idea. A tale from 
Sheffield tells how a woodman lost the head of a hatchet in a stream. But a 
fairy whom he encountered cast the shaft of the hatchet into the water, the 
head joined it and the loss was made good (59). The son of a Derbyshire 
miner, under the direction of “a little red man”, freed several captive 
princesses from giants and married one of them, owing all his good fortune to 
the elf (60), 
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o Chiloe RoBland - 


PLATE vill. CHILDE ROWLAND AND THE ELF-KING 
(See Chap. XIV.) 


From “English Fairy Tales", by J. Jacobs (Muller) 
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HUMAN MIDWIVES AND FAIRY LADIES 


Very numerous in the annals of fairy-lore are those stories which recount 
how human midwives were frequently called upon to attend fairy ladies in 
childbed. Hartland has indicated that the greater number of these are associated 
with mortal women who were “carried off into Fairyland, where they became 
wives and mothers" (61). I do not believe, however, that this fully explains the 
desire of the fairy wife, human or elfin, for a mortal accoucheuse. 

Scottish fairy-lore reveals the existence of a few such stories in the North. 
A midwife in the neighbourhood of Cairngorm, in Strathspey, was summoned 
by night by a mysterious horseman, who later told her that he was taking her 
to a fairy habitation, where she would be well rewarded for her trouble. After 
she had delivered a fairy lady of a boy, she was asked to name a recompense 
and requested the boon that her descendants should be endowed with the gift 
of conferring an easy delivery upon their patients. The favour was granted 
and according to the narrator, was a feature of family practice a couple of 
generations later (62). 

The Wart o° Cleat, in Whalsey, Shetland, was inhabited by trows, and many 
fair damsels were lured to this fairy abode, where they lived and brought forth 
children, who led an existence between the mortal and the elfin.Thus'howdies", 
or midwives, were often in demand by them. One, who dwelt in Lunna Ness, 
was summoned, but delayed to cross the Sound owing to a rough sea. At last 
she resolved to risk it with her guide, but when she beheld the wild expanse of 
water, she stood hesitating. A second trow messenger then came to urge her to 
hasten, but to no avail. The exasperated trows then turned her and the bundles 
of delicacies she had brought for her patient into stones, which stand there to 
this day (63). 

A midwife of Loch Ransa, in Arran, was cutting oats along with another 
woman, when a large yellow frog leaped out of the way of her sickle. The 
creature was obviously gravid and she expressed the sentiment that it would be 
the better of her help. In a few days a lad on a grey horse came hastily to the 
woman's door and begged her to go with him to his mistress, who was in child- 
bed, reminding her of what she had said to the frog. She saw that she had placed 
herself in the fairy power and acquiesced. On the journey, the lad confided to 
her that he was a mortal under fairy spells for one and twenty years (that is, 
thrice the usual time) and that he was carrying her to a fairy knoll, where the 
Queen was confined, and where she must be on her guard. She was to use a 
certain kind of soap there which would give her to see things as they actually 
were, and must accept no gold or silver in recompense. At first the interior of the 
knoll seemed like a palace, but after she had applied the soap to her eyes, it 
revealed itself as a pit of red gravel, while its inhabitants showed up as withered 
atomies. When the delivery was finally over, she received gifts, but took no 
gold or silver. On departing, the lad told her to cast one of the gifts away, when 
it exploded with a loud report. She threw away the remainder with similar 
results. The lad assured her that had she retained the articles they would have 
set her house on fire (64). 

A midwife of Kilmaluag, in Argyllshire, bringing her cows home in the 
evening, was stopped and held by a fairy man, and was unable to get away. 
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She asked who would take her cows home, and was told that they would be 
looked after. She was taken to the fairy man's wife, and by her aid a child was 
delivered. For eight days, until her patient could be left to fend for herself, she 
was detained in the fairy hill, though to her the time seemed only half a day. 
Then she was allowed to go home, where she found that, according to promise, 
her cows had been carefully tended (65). 

A midwife in the West of England was summoned late at night by an ugly, 
squint-eyed old fellow, who asked her to attend his wife. He set her upon the 
back of his great black horse and galloped off, halting at the door of a decent 
cottage. After the accouchment of the woman who dwelt there had been success- 
fully accomplished, she handed a box of ointment to the midwife to rub on 
' the child's face. The usual course of events happened. The woman accidentally 
got some of the salve on one of her eyes, and on next meeting the fairy husband, 
and accosting him, lost the sight of that member (66). 

Another sage-femme, who dwelt at Beddgelert, in Wales, was called away 
on a similar mission, and was rewarded for her labours with a large purse. She 
was ordered not to open it until she got home. She obeyed the injunction, the 
purse was full of money and she lived happily on the proceeds for the rest of 
her life (67). 

S. O. Addy, in his Household Tales (p. 134) mentions that “In Derbyshire, 
when a woman is about to be delivered of a child, the fairies come, nobody 
knows how, bringing with them a little fairy woman, called a midwife, whose 
eyes are covered with a hood. In the same mysterious manner as the fairies 
bring the midwife they fetch her away after she has assisted the woman in her 
labour." 

In tales of this class, advice is usually tendered to the midwife to partake of 
no food, to choose rubbish instead of gold by way of remuneration and to try 
to slip off the fairy horse or waggon which carries her to her destination as soon 
as it stops. It is also understood that she should ask no questions and should be 
studiously careful of her replies to any put to her during her stay in the fairy 
knoll. 

In Ireland a belief prevails that fairy women had not the power to bring forth 
or nurse their offspring without mortal assistance. 'This idea lies at the root 
of elfin inability to function on the physical plane. The notion was an 
extension of the belief that fairy folk were not in possession of sufficient physical 
vigour to undertake physical acts without human aid. Thus they cannot play foot- 
ball or hurley without human assistance in either team. The superstition is 
connected with the view that the dead could not function physically without 
mortal help, and is to be discovered in the belief that funeral games and 
dances released the physical emanations of those who took part in them, and, 
were conveyed to the dead man, who thus gained vigour and the power of 
action. 


FAIRY GIFTS AND BOONS 


As beseemed beings gifted with magical powers, the fairies were in the habit 
of endowing mortals with supernatural qualities or presenting them with objects 
the use of which could bring about magical conditions. They could grant them 
great treasures, cattle in plenty, rings, caps and cloaks which rendered them 
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invisible, swords which made them invincible, cloths, baskets and chests which 
held an inexhaustible supply of meal—indeed there was scarcely any limit to the 
benefits they were capable of bestowing upon mankind. In the Celtic parts of 
Britain we hear of quite a variety of fairy gifts, though scarcely of the character 
of those usually alluded to in foreign fairy tale. But in English lore such offerings 
by fairies are much rarer. 

In Derbyshire it is said that if a fairy does you a kindness you must never 
divulge the same to anyone. To do so would be to ensure that never again 
would fairy generosity come your way. In Sheffield a tale was current concern- 
ing a ring which was given by a fairy lady to a pretty maid who had escaped 
from the castle of an evil king. If held in front of her, it would lead her home. 
After a time it floated in the air. Regarding the Yorkshire provenance of this 
story I feel dubious. It seems to contain some of the characteristics of those 
“literary” fairy tales published about a century ago in England, some of which, 
widely circulated, have actually assumed the guise of genuine folk-tale (68). 

J. G. Campbell remarks as a peculiarity of fairy gifts that “the benefit of the 
gift goes ultimately to the fairies themselves, or (as it is put in the Gaelic 
expression) the 'fruit of it goes into their own bodies'. Their gifts have evil 
influence, and however inviting at first, are productive of bad luck in the end” 
(69). It is difficult to substantiate this statement, as the fairy-lore of Celtic 
Scotland contains numerous instances of fairy benefactions of lasting value 
to the recipient. 

A smith, dwelling in the Scottish Western Isles, whose work was none of the 
best and whose inability to command better jobs earned him the sobriquet of 
the "Smith of the Plough-shares", had also the added misfortunes to be pain- 
fully ugly and rude in his address. One day he fell asleep on a mound, and 
three fairy women who passed by each bestowed a gift upon him. These endow- 
ments had the effect of making him the finest looking man in the neighbourhood 
as well as the most eloquent, so that he came to be known from that time as the 
“Smith of the Tales" (70). 

On one occasion Diarmid, the Celtic hero, asked as a boon from a certain 
fairy smith that he would forge a sword for him. The smith consented, and set 
many other smiths to work on the sword. Each had four hands. The fairy 
blacksmith confided to Diarmid that the only way to temper the weapon was 
by running it through the body of the first person who entered the smithy. 
Diarmid was fearful lest any of his own brothers should enter the place. The 
first to do so, however, was the fairy smith's own mother, and the elf, true to 
his word, instantly ran it through her body. Diarmid gave the sword to Fionn, 
or Fin MacCoul. It was known ever afterwards as the magic sword of Fionn, 
who **could stretch it three yards on every side” (71). 

In the tales of The Black Bull of Norroway, The Brown Bull of Ringlewood 
and The Knight of the Glens, Bens and Passes, already alluded to, certain fairy 
gifts succeed in restoring the hero to the heroine. These are concealed in apples, 
plums or eggs, which must not be broken until the recipient experiences her 
most evil hour. They contain such wonders as “‘a wee wifie spinning or carding”, 
which phenomena excite the possessive sentiments of the heroine's rival and 
which she accepts as payment for admission to her bridegroom's chamber for 
a night, 
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In the tale of The Son of the Knight of the Green Vesture, we are told that a 
hen-wife had a son who was a‘cow-herd. He was visited by a fairy damsel 
who offered to buy one of his cows. He exchanged one for a charm-stone 
which had the property of transporting a person wherever he might wish 
to be. Next day he exchanged another cow for a jewel which healed 
sores, and on the third day, still another cow for a net which would 
snare a large number of precious birds. 'These gifts brought him many 
adventures, and in the event he was revealed as the son of a knight and 
fared prosperously (72). 

Prominent among fairy gifts in Scottish tradition is the “fairy flag" of the 
MacLeods, treasured at Dunvegan Castle in the isle of Skye. It has remained as 
a treasured relic in the family for generations, and although much worn and 
less in its dimensions than was originally the case, its ivory tint is retained by 
the silken fabric, which bears arms wrought in golden thread and certain 
dots, or sewn specks, which last are described as *'elf-spots". More than one 
legend seeks to explain the manner in which it came into the possession of the 
MacLeods. One of these states that it was given to a MacLeod chieftain by a 
fairy sweetheart on parting from him. Another recounts how a MacLeod who 
repaired to the Crusades was fording a river, when a water-fairy arose from 
the stream and sought to retard his passage. He overpowered her, however, and 
crossed to the opposite bank, upon which she tendered him one of those Oriental 
receptacles of odorous wood which contain several smaller boxes. In the last 
and least lay the flag, the waving of which would immediately bring forth 
a band of armed men to reinforce the clan in the hour of peril. Only in 
circumstances of the utmost need were its magical properties to be employed, 
and if the chest in which it lay were opened within a year and a day after the 
powers of the banner had been evoked, a blight would overtake the MacLeod 
acres, no crops would grow, their flocks and herds would not bring forth and 
no children would be born on the estates. This is, of course, the theme known to 
folk-lore as “the infertility curse," which follows upon a breach of sacred or 
supernatural law. According to the Bannatyne MS., the flag has been waved 
upon three occasions of dire extremity. Still another legend tells how a fairy 
came to Dunvegan, and sought the room in which the infant heir lay in his 
cradle. She wrapped him in the banner and sang to him a fairy lullaby, 
which if chanted over any infant of the MacLeod family, would, it 
was believed, ensure its protection by the fairy hosts. A pregnant woman 
cannot behold the banner without consequences of the greatest peril to 
herself (73). 

A story is current in the Highlands which has also a world-wide vogue. 
Indeed, it is the theme of countless tales, from Clhina to Peru. One Scottish 
version of it recounts that a hunch-backed man, named Donald, was traversing 
a green knoll above Killaren Bay on New Year's Eve, when he beheld a group 
of fairies dancing and singing a rhyme based upon the names of the days of the 
week. But they missed out “Wednesday” from their rhyme, and were grateful 
to him for supplying the omission. So they removed the hump from his shoulders 
and sent him home rejoicing. Another hunchback, jealous of his good fortune, 
waited for the fairies, and on hearing them chant their jingle concerning the 
weekdays, called out “Thursday”. This confused them, and they took summary 
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vengeance by planting the discarded hump of Donald on the shoulders of the 
already deformed interloper (74). 

In the Irish tale of The Court of Crinnawn, a tin can full of “the milk of 
healing" is given to a poor widow for the nourishment of her sick son, by a fairy 
woman. It would never be empty so long as he lived should she keep the secret 
of its origin (75). 


CHAPTER XII 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN FAIRIES AND 
MANKIND (Continued) 


Thefis by and from Fairies—Fairy Gold and Treasure—Fairy Neatness and Decorum— Fairy 
Tasks and Taskmasters 


THEFTS BY AND FROM FAIRIES 


T ruthless purloining of articles magical and otherwise appears to have 
played a considerable part in the relations of human beings with the fairy 
race, indeed neither side seems to have recognized the law of honesty with any 
degree of strictness. The fairies themselves were incorrigible thieves, as many a 
legend reveals, while their human contemporaries would seem to have regarded 
them in very much the same light as did the Children of Israel the Philistines, 
that is as a community to be spoiled on every possible occasion. 

Some authorities, however, are of the opinion that the elves were accorded 
a worse reputation for peculation than they deserved. As we have seen in the 
case of the numerous stories about eye-salve, when actually beheld, the fairies 
were usually engaged in stealing something. They were in the habit of taking 
things without the knowledge or consent of their human owners, but there 
were “important respects" in which their depredations differed from ordinary 
human pilferings. In the first place, they did not always avail themselves of the 
material part of their booty, but filched what was known in Gaelic as its 
toradh, that is its substance, virtue, or essence only. The outward appearance 
of it was left, but the spirit or “good” of it was abstracted. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the reverse was the case. Thus, if a cow was spirited away by them, it 
appeared to its owner as suffering from a disease, whereas the actual beast had 
been taken and only its semblance remained, animated, perhaps, by a fairy 
spirit. In some cases the animal yielded plenty of milk, but it was milk which 
made no butter or cream. If the cow were taken to a height and cast down, 
it vanished completely. If it chanced to die, its flesh was not fit for mortal food, 
for it might be either a stock of wood or an aged and outworn fairy man. Even 
the toradh, or "spirit" of land itself might be taken. Such land might yield a 
crop of sorts, but it was a crop with empty ears, or the grain was without weight 
and the fodder it might otherwise supply was lacking in nourishment. 

It was argued that the fairies abstracted only what mortals deserved to lose. 
If men concealed anything or grumbled about what they had, the fairies were 
all too apt to make it their own. Thus, if a farmer spoke slightingly of a good 
crop, the fairies were likely to abstract its toradh. Articles which had been 
mislaid were popularly supposed to have been carried off by the fairies, as we 
still say in popular parlance in Scotland, and not infrequently with something 
approaching conviction! Such things were usually restored quite unaccountably. 
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J. G. Campbell of Tiree, the authority who champions the fairies’ honesty, 
goes even further than this. He states that the accusation that they stole milk 
habitually is an unjust one. Only in books, he avers, is it ever brought against 
the elves, and never in the ordinary circumstances of life. They may steal the 
toradh of butter and cheese but never that of milk. This, like many another of 
Campbell’s statements, seems to run directly counter to tradition, as expressed 
in numerous stories of fairy milk-stealers. He adds that many devices were 
employed to keep fairy thieves out of the house. Sowens, the particular food for 
which the fairies had a preference, was protected by putting a burning ember 
into it, while meal was sprinkled with salt. The elves were especially prone to 
the stealing of querns or handmills. In order to keep them away, these hand- 
mills were usually turned deiseal when in operation, that is “sunwise”, A 
tradition existed that the quern was originally an invention of the fairies and 
that its use had been acquired from them (1). 

In all British countries fairies are regarded as great thieves of milk. Indeed 
one of their chief haunts is the dairy. Kirk says they can lead milk out of a 
house by means of a charmed rope, or tether made from the hairs of cows’ 
tails, ‘‘as far as a bull can roar”. The same was said of witches. Bowls of milk or 
cream had to be left for the fairies at night, who thus legally received what 
they might otherwise have stolen. In some parts of the Highlands it was believed 
that the fairies took away cows at night in order to milk them, and sent them 
back in the morning. So says J. G. Campbell, who elsewhere so strenuously 
argues against the theft of milk by the Good People! (Superstitions of the 
Scottish Highlands, p. 135.) 

The trows of Shetland do not appear to have been conspicuous for their 
honesty. We are informed that they will steal anything they can find, but they 
do not pilfer one from another. A tale was told that a trow boy stole a silver 
spoon from another trow of high station, and that in consequence he was 
banished from Trowland and condemned to wander for ever among the less 
frequented parts of one of the Shetland islands. Once a year only was he 
permitted to visit his native region, on Yule Day. But his only entertainment 
on that occasion was a handful of eggshells and a box on the ear (2). 

There is this to be said for Campbell of Tiree’s defence of the fairies against 
the charge of theft, that many more instances of mortal peculation from 
fairies exist in tradition than those which tell of elfin rapacity. A legend from 
the western isle of Raasay tells how a man of the name of Ewen chanced to be 
in the vicinity of a fairy knoll when its inhabitants were holding high revel. 
They invited him to join them, and proffered him a draught in a marvellous 
drinking-vessel. But envy took possession of him and he fled with the cup, only 
to be pursued by one of the fairies’ dogs, which, however, could not come up 
with him. The cup is said to have remained for centuries in the possession of the 
MacLeods of Raasay (3). 

Such a glittering goblet, indeed, tempted Luran, a farmer who dwelt 
on the shores of the Sound of Mull. Finding his cows dropping off one by one, 
he suspected that the fairies had disposed of them, so kept a vigil beside the 
Culver, a brugh, or building which they were said to frequent. The brugh opened 
and the elves abstracted one of Luran’s cows. To beguile them, he pretended 
to help in flaying it, and he was duly invited into the fairy dwelling. He observed 
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that the table on which the fairy feast was spread held many beautiful vessels 
of delicate workmanship, and seizing one of these in compensation for the 
losses he had sustained from his herd, he made off, followed by the fairy host. 
A voice warned him to make for the shore, and following this advice, he managed 
to get home by scrambling through the rocks below tide-mark, a boundary the 
elves may not pass. But as Luran was on his way to Inverary by boat, bearing 
with him the fairy cup he had stolen, he was spirited away by unscen agency 
and never seen or heard of again (4). A variant of this tale is found in Tiree, in 
which a kettle is the stolen object. 

Another story of much the same kind hails from Raasay. It recounts how a 
man going to a black still for whisky, and coming back with a skin of it on his 
back, observed an opening in a hillside. He entered and was hospitably 
entreated. Whilst the fairies were dancing, he snatched up a tablecloth, and 
though closely pursued, reached his home safely with the prize. 'The chief of the 
MacLeods of Raasay demanded the tablecloth, however and it was duly ceded 
to him (5). 

“On market days”, says J. G. Campbell, “they went about stealing here and 
there a little of the wool or yarn exposed for sale" (6). A Hampshire farmer, 
finding that his barn was being systematically pilfered, watched by night for 
the thieves. He beheld the fairies entering by the keyhole, carrying off the 
crop, a straw at a time. He heard the elves call one to another: “I weat, you 
weat." (An expression evidently imitative of the bird-like chirping of the 
fairies.) Angered beyond endurance, he leapt among them from his place of 
concealment, shouting, ‘“The devil sweat ye all", whereupon the elves vanished 
and returned not again (7). 

The son of a Rannoch farmer, seeking his cattle, lost his way, but found them 
in a corrie, Resting there, he heard a voice coming from every blade of grass at 
his feet, and saying: “Some of it to me, some of it to me! Others voices joined 
in, though he could see nobody. He knew it was the fairies he heard, and cried 
loudly: “And some of it for me also." The noise ceased and he returned home 
with the cattle. The milkmaids were waiting for them and proceeded to milk 
them. Every vessel was soon overflowing with milk. He knew that he had 
caught the fairies “drawing” the milk, as was their habit, and had prohibited 
them from doing so for one day at least (8). 

I have already alluded to William of Newbridge’s story of the theft of a 
fairy chalice from a Yorkshire barrow. Such tales of thefts from the fairies are 
frequent in the elfin lore of Britain. Giraldus Cambrensis recounts the story 
of a Welsh priest, one Elidurus, who lived near Swansea and who, in boyhood, 
was enticed away to Fairyland. He was able to return at times to his mother, 
who requested him to bring her a present of gold from that enchanted region, 
and he succeeded in purloining a golden ball. But he was chased by a couple of 
the little folk, and as he entered his mother's chamber, he dropped the ball, 
which they immediately seized upon (9). 

A Cornish fisherman saw a number of fairies on the beach, throwing gold 
pieces into each other’s hats. He managed to place his own hat in a likely 
position, and when it was fairly full, made off. He was pursued, however, 
but succeeded in getting home with his booty, although his coat-tails remained 
in the fairies’ clutches (10). 
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A certain Uistean, who wrought great havoc among supernatural beings, 
penetrated a fairy hill in the North of Scotland. The fairy butler, he observed, 
passed round a cup, boasting that the Earl of Antrim’s daughter, who had been 
abducted by the elves, could regain the power of speech only by a draught from 
that particular chalice. He snatched it from the fairy’s grasp and although 
pursued, effected his escape. Twelve months before, the girl in question had 
fallen at his feet out of a wreath of mist, but had remained speechless. He gave 
her to drink out of the enchanted cup and conveyed her safely to her father in 
Treland (11). 

The Luck of Edenhall is celebrated among these vessels which tradition 
avers to have been purloined from the fairy folk. It is the property of the family 
of Musgrave of Edenhall in Cumberland and came into their possession in the 
following manner. A butler was drawing water from a well in the garden, when 
he observed a number of fairies disporting themselves in the near neighbour- 
hood. He snatched the glass from them, whereupon they departed, chanting 
the while: 

If the glass do break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall. 


The glass is about six inches in height, with a flat circular base two 
inches in diameter, and is greenish in hue. It bears a device in white 
and blue enamel, picked out in gold and crimson. Opinions differ as to 
whether it is of Venetian or Saracen workmanship. It is enclosed in a leathern 
case, which probably dates from the fifteenth century, bearing the letters 
I. H. S. (12). 

A benighted farmer accidentally made his way into a fairy hill in the parish 
of Malew, in the Isle of Man. He was advised by one of the company there to 
taste of nothing that was proffered him by way of refreshment, so when a large 
silver beaker was passed round, he emptied its contents upon the floor. Instantly 
“all was dark" and he conveyed the cup to his home, devoting it to the service 
of the Church (13). 


FAIRY GOLD AND TREASURE 


Numerous superstitions and proverbial sayings cluster around the topic of 
fairy gold, and allusions to the same in our literature abound. 'The most famous, 
of course, is that which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of one of his characters 
in The Winter's Tale: “This is fairy gold, boy, and 'twill prove so. We are 
lucky, boy, and to be so still requires nothing but secrecy." The last clause 
alludes to the well-known belief that one must not speak of fairy gifts or 
treasure trove, or it will turn into rubbish, withered leaves, beans, or the like. 
As Massinger says in his play The Fatal Dowry (Act. IV, Sc.1): 


But not a word of it—'tis fairy treasure, 
Which but revealed, brings on the babbler's ruin. 


In The Honest Man's Fortune, too, we are told that: 


A prince's secrets are like fairy favours, 
Wholesome if kept, but poison if discovered. 
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The Tuatha Dé Danann of Ireland were said to have been the possessors of 
enormous wealth, “which is displayed in their jewellery and ornaments". 
They offer these riches to mortals, **to gain their affections, or for other reasons", 
But the dead do the same. “‘The riches housed in ancestral graves suggest an 
origin for the belief that underground fairies are wealthy. They are guardians 
of hidden treasure" (14). 

Jacob Grimm provides an enlightening passage concerning the means by 
which fairy treasure might be traced. Such a hoard, he tells us, must be dug up. 
It moves of itself at the rate of a cock's stride every year, towards the surface. 
If not sought for at the end of seven years, it sinks back to the depths. Near 
the surface it reveals itself by a glow of some sort. It must be removed by 
those gifted with silence and innocence, for example, a child. To get into 
the mount where it is concealed, a magic flower is necessary. This is to be 
blue, purple, white. It may sometimes be germander, forget-me-not, myosotis. 
Sometimes it is the springwurzel, and is to be procured through a wood- 
pecker, whose nest must be closed by a wooden bung. She then flies away to find 
the magic bloom which will open the nest once more, and the treasure-hunter 
steals this flower from her. The place of the plant is sometimes taken by the 
**wishing-rod", picked off a hazel-bush, cut by moonlight and twisted three 
times round itself. It resembles the caduceus of Mercury, twisted in the same 
manner. Sometimes enchanted money (fairy gold) is found by him who ploughs 
it out with a pair of black cocks (15). 

“There is a part of the rock on which Bamborough Castle stands only 
revealed to the lucky, where money is found, having been placed there by the 
fairies. Those who participate in their bounty may have it every time they 
visit the spot, but unless a silver coin is placed among it to secure it, it would 
slip away as if it had never been. A certain lad got ever so much money there, 
but he had always to add to it a piece of genuine British coin ‘to keep it whole’, 
as the phrase went. An old man upwards of seventy told me, and he had had 
the account from his grandmother” (16). 

A Lancashire fisherman found his way into a fairy valley where “‘piles of 
gold” were stacked. He intended to carry as much of it off as possible, but when 
he saluted one of the fairy ladies with a kiss, he was savagely attacked by the 
other elves, and made his way to his boat with difficulty (17). A woman from the 
same duchy, who left milk for the fairies, received a sixpenny piece for her 
thoughtfulness from time to time. “I’d heeard mi feyther say, mouny and 
mouny a toime, as thuse as geet fairy brass gin ‘em should tell nubry, so I 
kept it to mysen.” But when she divulged the matter to her sweetheart, the 
commerce was discontinued (18). 

“Not far from Sir Bennet Hoskyns,” says John Aubrey, “‘there was a labour- 
ing man that rose up early every day to goe to work; who for a good while many 
dayes together found a ninepence on the way that he went. His wife wondering 
how he came by so much money, was afraid he got it not honestlye; at last he 
told her, and afterwards he never found any more.” Further on, he says of the 
country folk, that they found as an occasional fairy gift “a threepence” in their 
shoes. ‘‘Mrs. Markey . . . told me, that her Mother did use that Custome, and 
had as much money as made her (or bought her) a little Silver-cup of thirtie 
shillings value” (19). 
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In Cornwall the spriggans, or fairies, are said to guard the treasure of the 
ancient giants who preceded them, whose gold and jewels are hidden in the 
granite depths of the hill of Carn Brea, near St. Ives. A man who attempted to 
dig in this hill was so terrified by the threats and menaces of the spriggans that 
he took to his bed and was unable to work for a long time (20). 

The Coranians, who are alluded to in the Mabinogion tale of Llud and 
Llevel ys, and who appear to have been an elfin race, seem to have paid for 
goods with fairy money, which, though apparently real, turned later into the 
fungus from which it had been fabricated by magic art. 

Tales and traditions of fairy gold and fairy treasure are not particularly 
common in Scotland. The usual formule of tales in which fairy gold is given 
to mortals in exchange for some service or object and which are so common in 
other European areas, are almost unknown there, though stories relating to 
the existence of fairy treasure are occasionally to be found. 

In the tale of the midwife of Loch Ransa, quoted elsewhere, she is advised 
not to accept either gold or silver from the elves who employ her, which at 
least makes it clear that ideas respecting fairy gold and its vanishing quality 
had penetrated to Scotland. The money which Thomas the Rhymer is said to 
have paid the horse-couper who sold him a black horse at the Lucken-hare, on 
Eildon Hills at midnight, is said by Sir Walter Scott to have been *'ancient 
coin", and the cavern to which the man was introduced by the wizard, and 
where he beheld the warriors asleep, seems to have had all the appearance of 
a sidhe. I have already alluded to the tale in which a certain laird of Craufurd- 
land, who had dammed up a stream in order to obtain treasure hidden in its. 
bed, was frustrated by the trick of a brownie. A legend also exists to the effect 
that at a spot near Abernethy the treasures of a Pictish king are said to be 
hidden and are guarded by a *'droughy"', or dwarf, who fiercely assailed any 
prospector (D. MacRitchie, The Testimony of Tradition, p.150). 

As Robert Chambers remarks in his Popular Rhymes of Scotland, treasure- 
hunting stories abound in Scotland, but few of them, if any, appear to be 
associated with the fairies. Chambers further states that in his time it was “the 
popular belief that vast treasures are concealed beneath the ruins of Hermitage 
Castle, but being in the keeping of the Evil One, they are considered beyond 
redemption". The association of this stronghold with the wicked Lord Soulis 
and his goblins may account for this tradition. Chambers adds that on the farm 
of Clerkstoun in the parish of Lesmahagow, lay an immense stone beneath 
which was said to be buried a great treasure in the shape of *'a kettleful, a 
bootful and a bull-hideful of gold”, which went by the “ordinary” name of 
“Katie Neevie's hoard”. But is the name so ordinary as Chambers believed it 
to be and may it not be in some way connected with those Nicnevins of Scottish 
tradition, who seem to have been of the fairy tribe, the term implying “‘Super- 
natural women", or “daughters of heaven"? 

Norrie's Law, a small hill, part of Largo Law in Fife, where a treasure was 
said to be concealed, was formerly regarded as uncanny by the rural folk and 
was situated near the farm of Fairyfield, which may fortify the assumption 
that the hoard it harboured was a fairy one. Silver relics were actually dis- 
covered there in the year 1819. A “spirit” is said to have divulged the where- 
abouts of the treasure it concealed to a shepherd, one Tammie Norrie. Bishop 
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Forbes, in his Kalendar of Scottish Saints, connects Norrie's Law with a Saint 
Norie, who had a chapel at Little Leny, near Callander. The name appears to 
me to have a suspicious resemblance to that of St. Mourie who presided over 
Loch Maree, and whom research has revealed as the last shade of a venerable 
deity. But Mourie and Norie may well be one and the same. Michael Scot, we 
are told, employed his attendant fairies to remove Largo Law, but the task was 
beyond them and Norrie’s Law was the result. But he conceived a more suitable 
occupation for them, the weaving of ropes at Linktown, in Kirkcaldy. 

But Robert Chambers provides a somewhat different version of this folk- 
tale. It was thought locally, he tells us, that a rich mine of gold lay under or 
near Largo Law. Indeed, if any of the sheep which grazed there showed a 
tinge of yellow in their fleeces, it was thought that they had acquired this colour 
by lying above the gold of the mine. A ghost held the secret of this Bonanza, 
and was addressed or evoked by the shepherd Tammie Norrie. The apparition 
specified that if the cock in a certain farm did not crow, and a certain horn 
did not blow, it would reveal the whereabouts of the treasure. But for some 
unaccountable reason, Tammie himself blew the fatal horn, and was struck 
dead on the spot. The cairn raised over his body is the present Norrie’s Law. 
The legend was probably associated with the death and burial of some 
prehistoric chieftain, for in the year 1819 a man digging sand at Norrie’s Law 
unearthed a cist or stone coffin containing a suit of scale-armour with shield 
and sword, all of silver. Unfortunately he cut most of them up and sold the 
pieces (21). 

A hawker who vended crockery was met at the Noddle Burn, near Largs, 
in Ayrshire, by a fairy wife, who offered to purchase one of his bowls, but he 
refused to part with the vessel. As he reached the top of the hill, he dropped 
his basket, and his dishes fell down the slope. None were broken save that which 
he had refused the fairy. On the same day, however, he discovered a treasure 
which compensated him for his loss, as the fairies "never took anything without 
making up for it some other way" (22). 

Charged by the Presbytery of Aberdeen with witchcraft, one Walter 
Ronaldson admitted that he had received a visit from a little man who told 
him to go to the Hunter's house in Stanivoid, where he would find both gold, 
silver and plate. He repaired to the spot with three other men, who dug there, 
but found nothing, although he retained the conviction that treasure lay in 
the neighbourhood. (J. G. Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 531.) 
Two women who had a vision of treasure in a fairy hill in the Highlands in 
1676 discovered a vessel there full of “pieces of gold monie, of ancient coyn". 
(R. Kirk, The Secret Commonwealih, p. 12.) 

Until the close of the eighteenth century, the Irish peasantry were under 
the impression that if they could catch a white rabbit and eat it, they would be 
enabled to see where fairy gold lay hidden (23). In the tale of The Sculloge’s 
Son we are told that a man who won a bet from a fairy found that the money 
paid for it was genuine enough, but when he took to himself a fairy wife, his 
elfin father-in-law provided him with riches composed of “withered leaves and 
heath-flowers, tufts of hair, pebbles and thin slates,” which, to other mortals, 
took on the appearance of jewels, gold and similar riches (24). As we have 
already seen the leprechaun is, in Irish lore, the fairy type most usually associated 
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(Lee hoarding and concealing of treasure, which is most faithfully guarded 
y : 

The belief in fairy treasure probably arose from the discovery of gold 
ornaments in Neolithic barrows and cairns. That fairy money or treasure 
should be transformed into withered leaves, moss and other rubbish is in 
consonance with the general idea of fairy magic or “glamourie”, the commonest 
objects being temporarily caused by its thaumaturgy to appear as rich and 
sumptuous while its influence remained. Fairy food, too, is not infrequently of 
the self-same sordid character. On the whole, one is bound to admit that the 
actual instances of fairy money recorded in genuine British folk-tale are con- 
siderably less in number than is the case in Continental mdrchen. And a 
large proportion of them appear to have reference to supernaturals other 
than the fairies, the most frequently recurring agents in these cases being 
ghosts or other apparitions. (See M. R. Cox, Cinderella, note 38, p. 499, for a 
list of references relating to supernatural treasures.) 


FAIRY NEATNESS AND DECORUM 


The fairies’ love of order and neatness is proverbial. Kirk alludes to it, 
saying of the fairies: “Some whereof of old, before the Gospell dispelled Pagan- 
ism, and in some barbarous places as yet, enter Houses after all are at rest, and 
set the kitchen in order, cleansing all the vessels. Such Drags goe under the 
name of Brownies” (25). The brownies were, indeed, jealous for the domestic 
tidiness of the establishment to which they were attached, as is revealed in the 
case of Meg Molloch, while the brownies of Rothiemurchus tinkered the pots 
and pans, tidied up the fire-places, scalded the wooden cups and even acted 
the part of chimney sweeps (26). Meg Mollach’s male counterpart, “Brownie 
Clod”, was in the habit of flinging clods at people **who failed to observe such 
domestic regulations and formalities as were conducive to tidiness” (27), The 
brownie of Gara House, too, was most meticulous in his domestic arrangements, 
seeing to it that no dirty dishes or cloths lay about, and no water-stoups were left 
standing on the floor. He also punished untidy domestics by "skelping" them 
in the dark (28). “The Little old Man of the Barn” in Perthshire is a brownie 
who not only threshes the corn, but who keeps the barn in order “‘by gathering 
up the straw into tidy sheaves for the bedding of the livestock” (29). 

The glaistig, too, was prone to orderly habits, cleaning up the kitchen after 
the servants had retired for the night. If she had been particularly industrious, 
it was a sign of the advent of strangers to the house. The glaistig of Inverawe 
House was apt to prove vindictive if stoups full of water were left standing 
about, and usually upset them, so that the lazy servant who had neglected them 
would be given the trouble of mopping up the water. In fact, J. G. Campbell 
cites as a by-name of the glaistig, Maighdean Sheonebair (chamber-maid) as 
descriptive of her peculiar predisposition for domestic tasks associated with 
order and tidiness. “Her usual occupation," he says, “consisted in putting 
thingsi n order at night, sweeping the floor, drawing chairs and tables about, 
and arranging the furniture." “If the cows were not clean milked, she punished 
the dairy-maid by some unchancy prank.” The glaistig at Sron-Charmaig 
would try the udders of the cows to see if they had been properly milked. 
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The gruagach or glaistig of Island House in Tiree “pounded” the servants 
when they neglected their work. She of Dunolly Castle not only overtook the 
family washing, but tidied the house and swept the floors. The glaistig of the 
chiefs of Glengarry was heard at nights putting the dishes in order. A glatstig 
at Craignish insisted on washing a weaver all night in a stream, crying out “you 
are the better of being washed”. One at Baugh, in Tiree, rebuked a herd lad 
for his carelessness. From J. G. Campbell’s general remarks, it might be inferred 
that articles disarranged, or out of gear, or which were not in their usual 
places, could not be interfered with by the fairies (30). Once more, this writer’s 
testimony appears to be at fault. 

Respect for traditional use was shown by the loireag, who presided over the 
manufacture of cloth. If the women who wove it and washed or dyed it did not 
comply strictly with the time-honoured processes, she showed her anger (31). 

Alfred Nutt was the foremost protagonist of the theory that the fairies were 
associated with an ancient system of agriculture, the rules of which they had 
laid down meticulously and which must in no wise be departed from but must 
be strictly observed unless their stern displeasure were to be courted. He says 
they “organized ordinary living" and *'the ritual of life". Agriculture is indeed 
that craft which in particular is associated with the early manifestation of 
religion and “‘its ritual must have been of a particularly rigid and inflexible 
nature—according, of course, to the ancient belief that those magical processes 
which have once proved themselves successful must be sedulously repeated and 
not departed from by jot or tittle”. That which survived after the introduction 
of Christianity “would be a vague but ineradicable conviction that so and so 
must be done or the powers would be displeased". 

In Ireland we find a belief in the same love of decorum and almost painful 
neatness indulged in by the native fairies, which was obviously the remains 
of a very ancient and equally rigid cultus. In that country it extended into the 
sphere of moral behaviour, for between the careful observance of craft-custom 
and decent personal behaviour there is actually no dividing line. A story is 
told of a wife-beater in Shark Islànd, who was nearly drowned by the fairies 
for his unchivalrous conduct, but who was saved by “ʻa red-haired man?! who 
interceded for him, but who warned him to behave more decorously in future. 
Whenever he passed the fairy rock he said a prayer for his wife, and this “kept 
away the evil’ (32). “There is one side of the fairy character on which all the 
peasants are agreed," says Mr. L. Duncan, writing of “Fairy Beliefs from 
Leitrim”, “and that is their hatred of dirt and untidiness” (33). They have a 
peculiar aversion to dirty water. 

The well-known and so frequently cited poem of Bishop Corbett, Rewards 
and Fairies, strikingly displays the rigour of the English fairies in upholding 
cleanliness and domestic order. “Foul sluts in dairies”, he tells us, now fare as 
well as scrupulously clean housewives, who never in these times find a rewarding 
sixpence in their shoes. “These pretty ladies" had no “care of sleepe and 
sloth.” They pinched the tell-tale for his or her gossiping and kept due vigilance 
over personal behaviour. Ben Jonson's song of Queen Mab reveals how the 
elves pinched sluttish maids, but rewarded the busy and cleanly by dropping 
testers in their shoes. In The Merry Wives of Windsor, too, fairies are dispatched 
to the houses of that town to pinch untidy maids “blue as bilberry", but to 
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send pleasant dreams to the worthy lasses of the neighbourhood. Much the 
same procedure is described in the old ballad of The Fairy Queen. (Percy's 
Reliques. 'Third Series, Book II.) 

At Chathill farm, north of Alnwick, where there was a famous fairy ring 
danced round by the local children, “it was customary for the fairies to lay 
‘goodies’ and presents of food for cleanly children, but when the parents became 
aware of it, the practice was discontinued (34). In the old chap book on The 
Mad Pranks and Merry Fests of Robin Goodfellow, we are told that the hero had 
"the power to tease both fool and knave” and to **make all wicked men afraid”, 
although he was adjured to cherish the honest. In the same work, Sib, a female 
fairy says, speaking of nocturnal visits to mortal houses: “If we find clean water 
and clean towels we leave them money, either in their basins, or in their shoes; 
but if we find no clean water in their houses, we wash our children in their 
pottage, milk or beer, or whatever we find: (as did the Shetland Trows) for 
the sluts that have not such things fitting, we wash their faces and hands with a 
gilded child's clout, or else carry them to some river and duck them over head 
and ears" (35). The same sort of discipline, indeed, appears to have been in 
vogue from Kent to Shetland. 

“Some,” says Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholie, “put our fairies into 
this rank (that of demons) which have been in former times adored with much 
superstition, with sweeping their houses, and setting of a pail of clean water, 
good victuals, and the like, and then they should not be pinched, but find 
money in their shoes and be fortunate in their enterprises." 

A fairy gentleman in Cornwall selected a mortal woman to be his child's 
nurse because of her cleanliness and care (36). In the same county there is a 
tradition that the children of dirty or lazy women are frequently carried off by 
the fairies, carefully cleansed and then returned (37). 

Lilly, in his Life and Times says that fairies love neatness and cleanness of 
apparel, a strict diet, and upright life. “Fervent prayers unto God,” he adds, 
“conduce much to the assistance of those who are curious these ways", that is, 
those who wish to cultivate an acquaintance with them. Lescure, in his Le 
Monde Enchanté, indicates that in fairy tales vice is invariably punished, whilst 
virtue is rewarded. The poor become the rich in the end and the plain become 
the beautiful. The fairy is a kind of familiar Providence for the worthy who are 
oppressed. The elves are really a moral force, have generous hearts and are on 
the side of justice. He remarks that Giraud found in fairy tales a confusion of 
pagan and Christian ethic (38). S. O. Addy, in his Household Tales, states that 
“the fairies appear as the friends and guides of mankind. They help the distressed 
and needy, and by gentle reprimands point out error and wrong and show the 
better way." Uncleanliness, neglect and gossip are detested and punished by 
them. “The voice of the fairy is as the voice of conscience" (39). 

As Nutt made it perfectly clear in his Presidential Address to the Folk-lore 
Society, many years ago: “The Irish peasant belief of to-day is agricultural in 
its scope and intent, as is the English. The Irish Fairies are bestowers of increase 
in flock and herd, protectors and fosterers of vegetation, jealous guardians of 
ancient country rites" (italics mine, L. S.). But he proceeds to say that there 
is a body of literature in which the Tuatha Dé Danann, the mythological 
“ancestors” of these fairies, are purely agricultural, concerned with the origin 
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and regulation of agriculture and the institution of festivals and ceremonies in 
connection with it. These beings were at first worshipped with bloody sacrifices, 
in return for their flocks and herds and prosperous harvests. “The chain of 
development can only be surmised in England, but the fairies of England have 
the same origin as those in Ireland. But I should point out that the result was 
the same. From a canon of rigid and exclusive practice associated with the 
belief in these divine figures, there descended a body of folk-superstition 
concerning the necessity of recognizing the moral tenets they, or rather their 
ministers, had formerly compelled upon the folk, which the whole force of the 
Church could not defeat, and probably did not wish to defeat, finding in it a 
ready-made code of simple moral behaviourism and orderly method.” 

“I would urge," continues Nutt, “that the love of neatness and orderly 
method so characteristic of the fairy world is easily referable to a time when all 
operations of rural life formed part of a definite religious ritual, every jot and 
tittle of which must be carried out with minute precision." My own view is that 
the Elizabethan tract of Robin Good fellow reveals the existence of the fragment 
of an old British myth concerned with a *'fairy" religion or cultus, that is, it is 
the broken memory of a myth relating to British gods who later dwindled to 
fairyhood. The reader is referred to the later chapters dealing with '"The 
Fairy Cult and Ritual” (40). 


FAIRY TASKS AND TASKMASTERS 


In fairy tradition numerous instances are to be found in which a mortal is 
doomed by the fairies to undertake a task or a series of tasks, either to avert 
unpleasant consequences to himself, or in order to obtain something in the 
nature of a boon or perhaps a particular article which the fairies can confer 
upon him. But not only is this kind of story associated with fairies, but with 
other supernatural folk as well, giants or monsters, and even with other human 
persons whom it is in some way necessary to placate. The familiar myth of the 
labours of Hercules is certainly one of the earliest known illustrations of this 
type of tale and it can scarely be questioned that even older stories of similar 
character were once current. Nor is there anything surprising in the 
adaptation of the type to the circumstances of fairy belief. 

Scottish tradition can show at least a few tales of the kind. Perhaps the 
most typical is that of The Girl who emptied the Inexhaustible Meal Chest of the 
Fairies. A young woman was driving her father's cattle to the hill, and in doing 
so had to pass a fairy knoll. As she approached it, she encountered a band of 
fairies, led by one of greater stature than the rest. This tall fairy seized her and 
carried her off to the knoll. He laid spells upon her that she must bake into 
bread all the meal in the meal-chest. Until she had done so, she was told, she 
would receive no wages, nor would she be permitted to return to her home. 
The meal-ark was by no means capacious and the frightened girl at first thought 
the task an easy one. But as fast as she emptied the chest it filled up again, and in 
despair she burst into tears. 

One ofthe inhabitants of the knoll was an old woman who had been carried 
off by the elves in her youth. She took pity upon the maid and advised her how 
she could most easily empty the ark. This was to replace in it the sprinkling 
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of meal left over from baking. The girl did as the old woman suggested and 
soon the chest was empty. She informed the chief fairy that her task was now 
at an end, but he would not believe her until he had first looked into the ark 
and assured himself that she was speaking the truth. As she was leaving, he 
gave her her wages and exclaimed: “My blessing on thee and my curse on thy 
teaching mouth" (41). 

In a variant of the tale of Whuppity Stoorie we find the position reversed, 
the fairies assisting a bride to execute an impossible task laid upon her by her 
husband. A great gentleman who has married a young lady expects her to 
spin twelve hanks of thread every day. He goes upon a journey and tells her 
that she must spin at least a hundred hanks during his absence. Distressed, she 
wanders upon the hillside and hears music coming from beneath a great stone. 
She raises the stone and beholds a cavern in which six diminutive ladies in 
green gowns are spinning at wheels. She enters and sees that each of them has a 
wry mouth. She informs them of the difficult task her husband has laid upon 
her and they volunteer their aid. They stipulate that she must invite them to 
dinner on the day of her husband's return. They arrive in a coach-and-six 
and during the course of the meal he asks them why their mouths are all 
turned to one side. They reply that the deformity is caused by constant spinning. 
The husband thereupon gives orders for all spinning appurtenances in the house 
to be destroyed, as he does not wish his wife's beauty to be similarly 
disfigured (42). 

The Orcadian story of Kate Crackernuts recounts how a king had a daughter, 
Anne, and his queen a daughter, Kate, but Anne was the bonnier. The queen 
was jealous of Anne and desired to spoil her beauty. She asked her to go to the 
henwife in the glen to fetch some eggs. As the girl set out, she took a crust from 
the kitchen and munched it on her way. The henwife sent her off with cryptic 
remarks, but no eggs. Before she left the henwife's house Anne lifted a pot in the 
kitchen whereupon a sheep's head sprang out and landed on her shoulders, 
taking the place of her own head. The vindictive queen rejoiced at the trans- 
formation and the now deformed Anne, with her sympathetic friend Kate, 
went out into the world to seek their fortunes. They came to a castle which 
belonged to a king, one of whose sons was sickening to death. But anyone who 
watched him at night was never seen again. The king had offered a peck of 
silver to whoever would sit up with him. Kate offered to assume the charge. 
At twelve o'clock the sick prince rose, dressed himself and slipped downstairs, 
followed by Kate. He saddled a horse and mounted it and the devoted girl 
leapt up behind him. They rode through the woods and as they went Kate 
picked nuts from the trees. At last they came to a green hill which opened at the 
prince's summons, and entered a brilliantly lighted hall where dancing was 
in progress. The prince danced with the fairies who disported themselves there 
until he was exhausted, but when the cock crowed he mounted and rode off, 
with Kate behind him. 

In the morning they found Kate seated by the fire cracking her nuts. On 
the second night the same series of events took place. But Kate on this occasion 
noticed a fairy baby playing with a wand and overheard another fairy say: 
“Three strokes with that wand would make Kate's sister as bonny as ever she 
was". So Kate rolled nuts before the fairy baby until it dropped the wand 
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and ran after the nuts; then she snatched the wand and put it in her apron. 
The prince and Kate rode home as before. When they arrived there, she touched 
sister Anne with the wand, at which the sheep's head vanished and she resumed 
her former appearance. The third night Kate consented to watch if the prince 
were given her in marriage. On this occasion the fairy baby was playing with a 
bird, and Kate managed to secure the creature, three bites of which, one of the 
fairies was overheard to say, would cure the sick prince. Arrived home, Kate 
cooked the bird and gave it to the prince to eat, with the result that he was 
cured. In the end she married the prince, while Anne was united to his brother 
(43). The above tale, if scarcely one which records a task done at the behest of 
the fairies, is certainly in the tradition of that type of story. 

The tale of Peeriefool, which also hails from Orkney, recounts the circum- ` 
stances in which a princess succeeded in discovering the name of a fairy boy. 
The widow and three daughters of the King of Rousay dwelt in a small house. 
Their kail was disappearing, and when one of the daughters kept watch for 
the thief, she discovered him to be a giant, who instantly abducted her. He gave 
her wool to wash and tease and make cloth of, but she idled with the task. She 
cooked herself a mess of porridge, but when she sat down to eat it, she was 
surrounded by a swarm of small yellow-headed folk, who called her to feed 
them. This she refused to do, and when refreshed, she once more turned to her 
weary task, but found that she could not cope with it. The giant was furious. 
He flayed her and threw her on the couples among the hens. 

The same adventure befell her second sister, but when the third was also 
kidnapped, a yellow-headed boy offered to help her in her task of preparing 
the wool, if she could succeed in discovering his name. This she learned by the 
help of an old woman who, lying on a fairy knowe, heard someone saying: 


Tease, teasers, tease, 
Spin, spinners, spin, 
For Peeriefool, Peeriefool’s my name. 


The boy returned with the prepared cloth, but when the princess told him 
his name, he ran off in great wrath. The giant, pleased with his captive's 
progress, consented to carry a sack of food home to her mother. In it her eldest 
sister lay concealed. She had been found by the youngest, who had replaced 
the skin upon her body. Next day, the little princess repeated the trick with 
the second sister, and on the day following concealed herself within ‘the sack, 
along with many of the giant’s valuables. When the giant arrived at the widowed 
queen’s cottage, she had a large boiler of scalding water ready, and as the 
monster passed beneath her window she and her two elder daughters cast it over 
him and he perished miserably (44). **Peerie", in the Orcadian dialect, means 
“little”, and is known also to the Lowland Scots tongue. 

By far the best known among English tales of this type is Tom-Tit-Tot, 
which was employed by Edward Clodd as the main example of that species 
of story which relates the manner in which a fairy is baulked of his prey by the 
discovery of his name, a feature which casts light upon the primitive importance 
of one’s name as part of his essential identity. A woman in an East Anglian 
district had baked some pies, but her daughter ate them, every one. The woman 
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sang a song about this “feat”, which was heard by the King, who admired the 
maiden for her robust appetite and married her. He stipulated, however, that 
she must spin at least five skeins every day during the last month of the year, 
otherwise he would put her to death. 

The girl could not cope with such an output and was bemoaning her fate, 
when a fairy imp made his appearance and offered to help her with her spinning. 
He added, however, that unless she discovered his name before the month was 
up, she must be his. The work was ready for the King every night, but the lass 
could not guess the imp's name. While the King was hunting one day, however, 
he chanced to hear the creature singing as he span: 


Nimmy nimmy not, 
My name's Tom-Tit-Tot. 


The girl, apprised by her husband of the fairy's name, divulged it to him, 
when he disappeared with a dreadful shriek (45). The tale has many variants 
in several languages. 


FAIRIES AND THE HEARTH 


In England the fairies are particularly associated with the hearth. Drayton, 
in his Mymphidia, says that maids sometimes think they see fairies dancing 
“hays” on the hearth, while Milton, in his Vacation Exercise, refers to “‘Faiery 
Ladies" dancing "upon the hearth”. Shakespeare's Puck stretches himself 
upon the hearth in preference to any other place, and many other passages in 
English literature refer to this part of the house as generally devoted to the 
fairies. The Scottish brownie asks the folk in the parlour to keep “‘the wee 
grieschoch”’ (embers) alight for him; while some fairies expect fires to be lit 
for their convenience. In a book entitled Paradoxical Assertions and Philo- 
sophical Problems, by “R. H.” (1664) we find the following lines: **Doth not the 
warm zeal of an Englishman's devotion make them (the fairies) maintain and 
defend the social hearth as the sanctuary and chief place of residence of the 
tutelary lares and household gods, and the only court where the lady-fairies 
convene to dance and revel?" There is probably much more truth in the parallel 
drawn betwixt the fairies and the lares of ancient Rome than the writer of 
these lines was aware of. The Scottish brownies particularly regarded the 
hearth as their locus in the house, as I have already shown. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE BELIEF IN FAIRY CHANGELINGS 


The Fairies and Human Birth—Saining and Baptism-—The Changeling Defined —Description of 

Changelings—How Children were Kidnapped—T ales of Kidnapping by Fairies—Puppets and 

Stocks—Charms and Spells associated with Changelings—Charms against Changing in Treland— 
Welsh Charms against Ghanging—English Charms against Changing—Kain or Teind 


T HE belief that fairies were wont to kidnap children of tender age, leaving in 

their place an elfin substitute, is perhaps more vividly and copiously illus- 
trated by the traditions of Britain than by those of any other European country. 
The superstition concerning fairy changelings is indeed as widespread as it is 
venerable. But the theories which seek to explain its origin are numerous and 
conflicting and it may be said at once that interpretation has signally failed to 
furnish convincing reasons which might account for its existence. 

From the first almost, the belief in changelings has revealed itself among 
the vexed questions of traditional lore, its latest exponents seeming to be as 
profoundly puzzled by its intricacies as was Martin Luther, who sought to 
explain it as a freak of diabolical agency. More orthodox in respect of the 
precepts of tradition are those Irish peasants who still adhere to the old belief 
that the backwardness or ill-temper of young children is to be accounted for 
by the fact that “the gentry” have spirited away the actual infant and have 
left a squalling elfin brat in its stead. 

The evidence concerning fairy changelings and elfin abductions is of a 
somewhat complicated nature, associated as it is with ideas which lie at the 
roots of the belief in fairy spirits, and here it will be necessary to deal with the 
several elements of it at considerable length. 


THE FAIRIES AND HUMAN BIRTH 


The fairies were supposed to exercise a quite extraordinary influence over 
both mother and child at the period of birth and every possible safeguard was 
employed to prevent injury which might proceed from elfin sources or any 
attempt to spirit them away. At no time, perhaps, were humans so susceptible of 
danger from fairy spirits as at this particular season. In Scotland seldom was'a 
woman left alone at the time of her confinement, indeed she was usually 
attended by a houseful of companions for from three to eight days (1). Influences 
of a harmful kind were believed to prevail until the mother was ‘“‘churched” 
and the child christened or *'sained" and these proceedings represented three 
separate rites. 

In some lands unbaptized children are still regarded by the commonalty 
as “heathens”, or “pagans”. In Sicily and Spain an infant, until baptized, is 
spoken of as a “Turk”, “Moor”, or “Jew”. In Greece it is a drakos, that is a 
serpent or dragon. It appears as not improbable that a similar belief may have 
formerly prevailed in our own island. 
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The spells or charms in use among our forefathers for the purpose of averting 
elfin malice from mother and child are numerous. In the Hebridean island of 
Colonsay, the mother, at confinement, was covered with nine pieces of blanket 
or plaiding (that is thrice the sacred number) to ensure that the fairies might 
not approach her (2). Occasionally the safeguard took the form of a row of 
iron nails hammered into the front board of the bed, sometimes a smoothing 
iron, a reaping-hook, or a sword, iron being the sovereign talisman for keeping 
the fairies at a distance (3). In Ireland and in some parts of Scotland and 
England every cupboard and drawer in the house was unlocked, but when the 
child was born they were at once secured again, “for if care is not taken the 
fairies will get in and hide in the drawers and presses" (4). The first part of this 
practice was, of course, carried out in the belief that it gave the child freer 
egress, through sympathetic magic. Sometimes an old shoe was set to burn on 
the hearth in order that its unpleasant odour might drive the fairies away (5). 
In Orkney a linen rag was left to smoulder for the same purpose (6). In the 
North-east of Scotland lighted candles were carried round the bed sunwise by 
the midwife (7). Occasionally a basket of bread and cheese was placed on the 
bed to keep the fairies away (8). Such fare was indeed the usual offering for the 
propitiation of the fairies, and in the Isle of Man was known as “blythe meat” 
(9). It was generally believed that a newly-born child was in danger of fairy 
spells until it sneezed. Then all danger was past (10). At times the infant was 
thrice passed across the fire to frustrate the evil spirits or the evil eye (11). 
Indeed in Lanarkshire children appear to have been passed through the fire, 
according to one authority (12). In some districts the Bible was placed under 
the mother's pillow with a piece of silk from her wedding garment (13). Many 
new-born babies in Ross-shire and elsewhere were bathed for the first time in 
uisge or, that is water in which a piece of gold had been thrown, as a protection 
against fairy interference (14). In Scotland, a boy when born was sometimes 
wrapped in a woman's shirt, and a girl in a man's, otherwise, the belief 
ran, they would never be married. A live coal was thrown into the water in 
which the child was first washed. When dressed, it was turned three times heels 
over head in the nurse's arms, blessed, and then shaken three times with the 
head downward. To guard a child from being ''forespoken", that is to prevent 
it coming within the scope of fairy influence, it was passed three times through 
the chemise worn by the mother at the time of her accouchement (15). In 
Shetland a black cock was kept in the house on such an occasion in order that 
its crowing might give warning of fairy presence (16). In the Isle of Man the 
husband's trousers were kept on the bed to prevent the infant being spirited 
away by the fairies (17). In Leitrim when a child was born the husband was 
not allowed to leave the house, as “the fairies are waiting to take the child" 
(18). These latter instances are associated with the ancient superstition of 
couvade. This was connected with the idea that the husband, by simulating the 
pains of childbirth, could cheat the fairies into tbe belief that he was the actual 
sufferer and thus distract their attention from his wife and child. The employ- 
ment of male attire as a charm against fairy interference is, of course, frag- 
mentary of such a superstition. The clothes were male symbols which might lead 
the elves to believe that they had “‘come to the wrong bedroom". In Ireland the 
after-birth, or placenta, was sometimes burnt, “to preserve the child from the 
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fairies” (19). When the child was being carried to the christening, the mother 
or nurse took with her a piece of bread and cheese which she gave to the 
first person she met “to save the child from the fairies” (20). 

Mythology is replete with instances of certain spirits who preside over 
human birth. One of the most venerable of these is the Egyptian Hathor, 
while the Greek Moirai and Nereids, the Roman Fate and Nymphe and the 
Norns of Scandinavia assumed a like office. In France traces of a belief linger 
that certain fairies presided over childbirth and endowed children with good 
or evil qualities. I have already alluded to the tradition that Mab was associated 
in England, and perhaps in Ireland, with such proceedings. Milton, in one of 
his poems, mentions that at the birth of one of his friends, “‘the fairy ladies 
danced upon the hearth”. That the fairies carried on this work of the inaugura- 
tion of a human soul into life as the later representatives of these older 
goddesses of birth cannot be questioned, and it seems to have occurred to the 
people only after the introduction of Christianity that they might exercise an 
untoward influence on infants. 


SAINING AND BAPTISM 


The ceremony of “‘saining’’, or consecration, was usually carried out as 
soon after birth as possible. A fir-candle was lighted and carried three times 
round the bed, or whirled three times round the heads of the mother and child. 
A Bible and bread and cheese were placed under the pillow and the Almighty 
was requested to debar all ill from the woman and her child (21). 

As has been said, the general belief in some European countries was that 
infants, while still unbaptized, were pagan in their nature, and thus a suitable 
prey to fairies or evil spirits. There can be no reasonable doubt that the ceremony 
of saining was chiefly directed against the elves. Saining could not save a child 
from the dangers accruing to the unbaptized state, but was probably thought 
of merely as averting those perils temporarily. 

In the Highlands of Scotland the ghosts of unbaptized children were known 
as tarans, and Pennant tells how the folk imagined that they saw them flitting 
about among the woods and secret places, bewailing their sad fate (22). In the 
North-east of Scotland children who died unchristened were believed to join 
the ranks of the fairies. 

A Scottish minister has left it on record that in the North-east of Scotland 
there existed "an undefinable sort of awe about unbaptized infants, as well as 
an idea of uncanniness in having them without baptism in the house”. One 
mother told him that the registration of the birth of children was the worst 
thing the country had ever seen because the children “got their names” by it 
and people were therefore in no hurry to have them christened (23). In the 
Isle of Man it was formerly usual to christen children as soon after birth as 
possible in order to avoid calamity (24). In the same locality it was believed 
that the fairies sometimes baptized a child in phantom show before it was 
born, so that they might have power over it before birth and thus forestall the 
Christian ceremony. Waldron tells of a woman who saw such a fairy vision and 
who thus knew before she was delivered that her child was to be a girl. Sucha 
ceremony, the woman said, was quite common in the island. That it was 
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associated with the memory of pagan powers to whom all children were 
formerly dedicated and who in this instance were imagined as claiming their 
right, can scarcely be questioned (25). 

In the ballad of Little Musgrave, Lord Barnard expresses himself as remorseful 
because he has caused the death of “a heathen child" unborn, who would 
never be christened. In the ballad of Hinde Etin, the Hinde's son laments that 
he and his brethren have not been christened, particularly as they are the fruit 
of a union between a fairy man and a mortal woman, and in one version of 
the ballad they are duly baptized. Ifa fairy man has a child by a mortal woman 
in a fairy mound, he sometimes brings it back to the human world to have it 
baptized. Such a story comes from Iceland, in which a priest receives a message 
through a dream of his wife which gives him to know that a mortal girl who 
has formed a union with a fairy man wishes her child to be baptized. The 
infant is left in the church, is christened and then spirited away again (26). 


THE CHANGELING DEFINED 


A changeling is a fairy left in the place of an abducted human child. It 
would seem that originally the belief was that the child was abducted body and 
soul, although in numerous modern instances, particularly in Ireland, only the 
spirit appears to have been carried off, the body remaining. In primitive 
times, however, the distinction between body and soul was by no means a very 
definite one. Suspicion of the elfin nature of the infant was usually aroused 
more by its fractious and unruly disposition than by anything untoward in its 
appearance, though distinct signs of physical change or deterioration were 
frequently observed, or imagined, in the case of young children believed to be 
changelings. : 

“A changeling,” J. G. Campbell tells us, “is an aged elf, left in the place of 
a child.” In the Highlands of Scotland it was known as sithbeire (pron. sheevere) 
and the expression is used of anyone who “‘has an ancient manner or look" (27). 
Another Gaelic word for ‘‘changeling” is amadan, which is the same as the 
Irish omadhaun, and also implies ‘‘a fool". The root amh signifies “a dwarf”, 
“a fool”, or “a simpleton”. In old Norse the expression used for the creature 
that dwarfs put in the place of a child was known as skiptungr, that is “kin of 
elves”. In Old High German it was chel-chropf, that is a scrofulous swelling, 
or wen (28). 

An Irish method of discovering whether a child was a changeling comes 
from Co. Leitrim. To ascertain whether a child is a changeling: ‘“Take lusmore 
(fox-glove) and squeeze the juice out. Give the child three drops on the tongue, 
and three in each ear. Then place it at the door of the house on a shovel (on 
which it should be held by someone) and swing it out of the door on the shovel 
three times, saying: ‘If you're a fairy, away with you’. If it is a fairy child it 
will die that night; but if not it will surely begin to mend" (29). 


DESCRIPTION OF GHANGELINGS 


In his Table Talk, Martin Luther describes a changeling whom he saw at 
Dessau. He was eight years of age, and one might have thought him “a real 
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child”, save for the fact that he ate ravenously, indeed enough for four men. “He 
performed all the functions of nature, and, if any one laid hold of him, cried 
out; if anything went wrong in the house then he laughed and was delighted; 
if things went well, then he wept." Martin humanely advised the Prince of 
Anhalt to throw this child into the water, and “‘take the chance of manslaughter!” 
But that potentate and the Elector of Saxony refused to follow his advice. 
The great Reformer then prayed that the blessed God might take the imp 
away, and had supplications made in the church daily to this end, so that “the 
same changeling died the very next year”. 

J. G. Campbell states that in the Highlands of Scotland a changeling was 
known by *'its large teeth, its inordinate appetite, its fondness for music and 
its powers of dancing, its unnatural precocity and from some unguarded 
remark as to its own age". In Germany a head of abnormal proportions, or an 
unusually thick head and neck were thought to be at least one of the marks of a 
changeling, while in Lapland a case was recorded in which the hand and foot 
grew so rapidly as to become nearly half an ell in length, and the child was 
unable to learn to speak. A changeling seen by Waldron in the Isle of Man 
early in the eighteenth century is described as having a beautiful face, and as 
seemingly healthy, but unable to walk or stand. “His limbs were vastly long for 
his age, but smaller than an infant's of six months" (whatever that may mean) 
and he never spoke or cried and ate scarcely anything. If anyone called him a 
fairy-elf, he frowned. But if he were left alone, the neighbours, peering through 
the window would see him laughing in the utmost delight. When his mother 
returned from her errands he was always found to be freshly cleaned and 
combed (30). Hunt believed these children to be the victims of mesenteric 
(abdominal) disease (31). 

Cromek thought that Scottish fairy changelings were human children 
whom the stroke or touch of the fairies caused to “wither away in every limb 
and lineament, like a blighted ear of corn, saving the countenance, which 
retains the sacred stamp of divinity" (32). 

“Throughout the isles of Scotland," wrote Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
“it is supposed that idiots are fairy children, and when (as is often the case) 
these poor creatures are wizened and emaciated, while in face and character 
their utter childishness blends with occasional touches of shrewd mother-wit, 
their parentage is considered to be proven beyond doubt" (33). As Drayton 
says, if a child: 

After prove an idiot, 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
The fault therein do smother. 
Some silly, doating, brainless calf, 
That understands things by the half, 
Say that the Fairy left this Aulf, 
And took away the other. 


In Wales, the changeling is known as plentin-newid, or **change-child". At 
first it has the exact appearance of the stolen infant, but its aspect speedily 
alters. Its face grows ugly, its body shrivels, its temper becomes vicious and it 
wails continually. Sometimes it is idiotic, but has a supernatural cunning. 
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Describing a changeling, *the Prophet Jones", who was quite an authority 
on Welsh folk-lore, says: “There was something diabolical in his aspect, but 
especially in his motions. He had a dark, tawney complection and made dis- 
agreeable screaming sounds" (34). 

In short, whenever a cretinous or diseased child made its appearance in a 
family, it was usually regarded as a changeling. Quite numerous cases of the 
sort are to be found in Ireland to-day, as Lady Gregory has revealed. The 
individual case was made to fit the superstition, and thus we possess no 
standardized data respecting the precise appearance of a changeling, abnormal 
physical attributes or the symptoms of disease being accepted as a sure sign that 
the child had been “taken” and an elf left in its place. 

A quaint story of the manner in which an elf was metamorphosed into a 
form suitable for the purposes of “‘changeing’’, comes from the Skagafirth 
district of Iceland. A second-sighted woman, when a girl, saw two women 
descending a mountain leading a man who carried a cradle. They beat the 
man until he grew less and less and then squeezed him into the cradle. They 
then spread a red cloth over him and took him to a farm. The girl told her 
mother what she had seen and the woman ran home before the elf-wives, 
reached the house and stood in a protective attitude over her child in the cradle, 
which had been placed outside the dwelling. When the elves saw this, they 
took the fairy man out of the cradle which they were carrying, beat him until 
he grew big again and vanished into the fells (35). 

That kidnapped children became elfins when abducted appears to have been 
the popular belief in Scotland. A person, after attempting to cure a reputed 
changeling, remarked: “the bairne was tane away and was ane elf". The cure 
of another was considered hopeless *becaus he was takin away be the guid 
wichtis in the cradle" (36). At least one case of twin changelings is reported. 
The twin children of a poor woman never increased in size and were at length 
compelled by a stratagem to confess their fairy nature (37). 


HOW CHILDREN WERE KIDNAPPED 


Although we have no English or Scottish evidence as to the kind of children 
whom the fairies preferred to carry off, such is forthcoming from Wales. We 
are informed that in Monmouthshire in older days the fairies “liked the babies 
of we country folk as being fine and solid-like and they used to rear them up 
with their own” (38). The late Sir John Rhys was told that the Welsh fairies 
had a hankering after “the sort of children that were unlike their own; that 
is, bairns whose hair was white, or inclined to yellow, and whose skin was 
fair” (39). 

Many different stratagems were resorted to by the fairies in seeking to 
kidnap infants from their parents. A herdsman of Tiree, in the Hebrides, 
went to attend a marriage in a neighbouring village, leaving his old mother to 
look after his young child. Two women whom she knew to be fairies came to 
steal the child. She succeeded in keeping it from them, physically at least, but 
from that night it was looked upon as “a half-idiot", so that a part of the 
elfin influence must have affected it (40). 

A man who dwelt in Morven, on returning home, found his wife asleep 
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and a fairy woman entering the house to steal his child. He snatched a brand 
from the fire and cast it at her. A flame flashed before his eyes and the fairy 
vanished. His wife declared that in her sleep she heard voices urging her to 
rise and go out and felt an irresistible desire to obey (41). 

One woman succeeded in escaping from the fairy clutches by promising to 
give her child to the elves were she allowed to go free. She did so when it came 
into the world, and was permitted to visit it until on one of these occasions the 
bairn upbraided her for her selfish action. The mother immediately found her- 
self on the braeside outside the knowe and was never admitted to the elfin 
demesne again (42). 

One reason why the fairies kidnapped human children is given by a writer 
on Shetland lore, who tells us that the trows required the services of the children 
of men as fiddlers, howdies (midwives) and nurses (43). Certain days, too, 
appear to have been more auspicious, from the fairy point of view, for the 
snatching of children. Bealliainn and Hallowmass, Hogmanay and Friday 
were particularly dangerous times at which to leave children unguarded, but 
the raid might take place at any moment unless appropriate safeguards were 
resorted to (44). 

A tradition exists that Charles I. was a peevish child and that his royal 
parents complained of his restlessness at nights while sojourning in Dunfermline 
Palace. The Dunfermline folk informed Robert Chambers that he used to lie 
in a cradle in a room opening from the bedroom of the King and Queen. 
One night his nurse suddenly called out “Eh, my bairn”, whereupon King 
James ran into the night nursery to inquire the cause of her excitement. The 
woman told him that “‘there was one like an auld man came into the room and 
threw his cloak owre the prince's cradle and syne drew it till him again, as if 
he had taken cradle, bairn and a’ away wi’ him. I’m feared it was the thing that's 
no canny." In the imagination of the woman the phantom was assuredly a 
kidnapping fairy (45). A similar tale is to be found in the Irish story of 
The Brown Bull of Narroway, in which we are told that an Irish king's 
third daughter was spirited off by a lady who threw a shawl over the 
baby who was sitting on her father’s lap whereupon the child suddenly 
disappeared (46). 

In the Highlands, Meg Molloch, with whom we have already made acquaint- 
ance in the section dealing with the brownie, was believed to come down the 
chimney to take children away (47). Another kidnapping spirit of the Highlands 
was the goblin Samanach, whose name is a derivative from the Gaelic word 
for Hallowe'en, or Samhain, and who made his appearance on that date. He is 
evidently an “epitome” of the fairies who were wont to spirit away children 
on that festival, and indeed the word is used in a more modern sense to mean a 
savage, or wild person (48). 

J. G. Campbell has preserved for us a Gaelic song relating to a changeling 
which he received in a manuscript from J. F. Campbell. When a certain child 
was born, a fairy appeared to the mother, with the object of getting possession 
of the infant. The elf-wife deprecated the child, its appearance and qualities, 
evidently in the hope that its mother might grow dissatisfied with it, but the 
maternal feeling proved too strong to overcome. The fairy remarks how 
ungraceful the infant is, how withered, bald and light-headed, with puny 
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shoulders. The mother, on the other hand, describes him as ruddy, plump and 
praiseworthy. She proceeds, addressing the child: 


That is a Macleod by heredity, 

Thy nativity is Scandinavian; 

Oh pother, pother, the combing of thy head, 
Il do that about thee. 


The fairy responds that she will endow him with sheep and cattle and dress him 
in a white coat and green ruffles. But of this the mother will have none, and states 
very particularly that the infant shall lead the peaceful life of a farmer with 
its quiet enjoyments. The song bears the stamp of considerable antiquity and 
gives the impression that it was composed at a period when the changeling 
superstition was at its height. It is indeed such a song as might have arisen 
directly out of a popular belief in changelings (49). 

From the ballad of Tam Lin, we learn how he was captured by the elf- 
queen while sleeping beneath an apple-tree. The association of trees with 
fairy enchantment is a feature of old traditions (50). 

Among the stratagems of the fairies in kidnapping infants was to raise the 
alarm of fire, and Waldron tells of a case in the Isle of Man where this was 
done. A few nights after a woman was delivered of her child, a cry of fire was 
heard and everyone rose from his bed and rushed from the house. The poor 
woman was left alone and her child was abstracted. 'The neighbours, finding 
there was no cause for the outcry, returned and found the babe on the threshold. 
The same thing happened to the woman when she had her next child. But on 
this occasion the elves were successful and left behind them ‘‘a wizened and 
deformed creature, which lived only for nine years, nor was never seen to 
void any other excrement than water" (51). 

Lady Gregory cites very numerous instances of the kidnapping of children 
in modern Ireland, and in dealing with these she alludes to the manner in 
which children were taken away. One man told her that as he lay in bed 
one night, the child being close at hand, he turned and saw a woman 
sitting beside the fire. She “made a snap" at the baby, but he was too quick for 
her and got a hold of it, upon which she rushed out by the door with extra- 
ordinary haste (52). In North Galway a woman slipped and fell when carrying 
her child, and **it was a wonder" that it was not taken on the spot. The notion 
seems to have been that the woman was tripped up by the fairies (53). “When I 
was living at Ballymacduff,” said another woman, *'two little boys were drowned 
in the river there. I was in the fields while the people were searching for the 
boys, and I saw a man leading the two children by the hand, who warned me 
not to try to take them away, as then my child would disappear instead. I then 
saw another man, tall and crooked, leading two dogs the other way, so when I 
went to see the two bodies laid out, in place of the boys were the two dogs.” 
The inference here is not only that the woman in question possessed the second 
sight, but that the body is actually hypothecated by the fairies along with the 
soul, and in this case is replaced by a dead animal disguised as a person (54). 
In another case the child flourished until a neighbour came in with her 
child and took off her apron and its string to measure both children. From that 
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time the infant began to scream and “‘did no good”. In the winter time he 
appeared to thrive, but with the.approach of May he fell off again, “for that's 
the time they are at their worst" (55). 

In Northumberland, children were frequently spirited away when the 
women brought their infants in their cradles to the harvest field (56). 

In the first division of the Malleus Maleficarum, a famous essay on witchcraft, 
it is stated that witches carry off children and dedicate them to the Devil. A 
case is cited from Ynys Geinon, in Wales, in which an old woman, reputed to be 
a witch, was said to receive a quantity of gold from the fairies for every child 
she could steal for them, and that she put their “old urchins” in the place of 
such kidnapped children. Her manner of abstracting the children was to enter 
people's houses on the excuse of asking for alms. She wore a long grey cloak, 
in which she concealed the infants. She would pretend to rock the child in its 
cradle and when the mother's attention was diverted, she would throw the 
changeling into the cradle and hurry off with the baby (57). 

Mary Callan of Shark, in Connaught, while sitting alone with her newborn 
child, was wrapped in a cloak by two men, and carried away to a fairy hill. 
She touched her eye with the fairies’ ointment and saw a crowd of her neighbours’ 
supposedly-dead children, who told her that they could not return till Dooms- 
day. One boy also told her that the fairy men were waiting until the candle 
she had lit should go out to steal her child, and bade her tell his own mother that 
he was alive. He gave her a leaf to crush when in trouble. She squeezed it and 
was carried out of the hill, returning home, to find her child dying; she crushed 
the leaf and the infant recovered (58). The leaf became an amulet. 

Among stories of the kidnapping of children is that type known generally 
as “the great hand”, told of a huge hand which suddenly descends, generally 
from the roof, and seizes upon children. But I have failed to identify any of the 
tales concerning this prodigy with fairy spirits. (These tales are to be found in 
J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands, pp. 115-20; J. McKay, 
More West Highland Tales, pp. 3 ff, 37 and 363 ff; J. G. Campbell, The Fians, 
pp. 205 ff; Lady Charlotte Guest, The Mabinogion, pp. 19-26; MacInnes, 
Folk and Hero-Tales, pp. 33 ff.) 


TALES OF KIDNAPPING BY FAIRIES 


It cannot be said that those British stories which tell of the abstraction of 
children by fairy spirits reveal any decided difference from similar tales found 
in other regions. The self-same machinery is present, the episodes might indeed 
have been passed on from lip to lip from one European land to another. Quite 
a number of Scottish tales concerning kidnapping and changelings are 
associated with a tailor. The explanation of this possibly is that the jobbing 
tailor was in the old Scotland one of the chief carriers or bearers of news, 
gossip, and folk-tale, travelling as he did from house to house and farmstead to 
farmstead. A tailor on his way to work at a farmhouse in Kirkcudbrightshire 
heard a small voice call out: “Kep fast, will ye?” (Catch quickly, will you?”) 
and found that an infant had been thrust into his arms instead of into those of 
a small woman in green who stood only a few feet away. He ran home with the 
child to his wife, and returned to the farmhouse, where he found the people in 
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great excitement as they had missed their baby and had found a yelling nuisance 
in its place. In a little, the tailor found himself alone with the changeling, 
and asked it to play a tune on the pipes. The wee man played a "spring", or 
lively tune, on which a strange noise was heard outside. This, the changeling 
told the tailor, was made by his own folk, who were calling on him. He then 
darted up the chimney, was seen no more, and the genuine infant was 
returned (59). 

One of Chambers's most amusing stories concerns a similar incident. It hails 
from Annandale and appears to have been collected by Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, the contemporary of Scott, a country gentleman and a much more 
painstaking antiquary than his famous countryman. In this instance, the mother 
requested the travelling tailor to look after her child while she went to Duns 
to sell her weavings. As he smoked by the ingle, the tailor was surprised to hear 
the changeling offer to play a “spring” on the pipes, if he would promise not to 
tell his mother. On receiving the tailor’s assurance that he would not divulge 
anything, the fairy man fumbled among the straw in the cradle and brought 
forth a pair of pipes, mounted in ivory, gold and jewels, But the tailor, discern- 
ing the lilt of hell in the music, cast the child, bagpipes and all, into the fire. 
With a howl and a minor explosion, the changeling fled “up the lum" and was 
never seen more (60). 

Another story which introduces a tailor refers to a wife in Kintalen whose 
infant cried all day but ate gargantuan meals. When she went out reaping, the 
tailor, who was working in the house, promised to take care of the child. When 
he was left alone with it, he said: “If ye don't stop crying, PI dirk ye. Come, 
now, play us a tune on the bagpipes.” The child obeyed, and when the mother 
returned the tailor explained what had occurred and advised her to throw it 
into the loch. She did so, and when it touched the water, it turned into a big, 
grey-haired old man, who swam to the other bank. When the woman went home 
again, she found her own child in its cot (61). 

In a tale from Sutherland the tailor himself is the “father” of a changeling. 
On one occasion he left it in charge of a servant lad whom he ordered to thresh 
some straw during his absence. When he left the room to undertake this work, 
the changeling rose from its bed and accompanied him. “Go east, Donald,” 
it said, and when ye come to the big brae, knock three times. When someone 
answers, say ye are seeking Johnnie’s flail.” Donald did as he was bid and 
received the flail, with which the changeling threshed the straw in an hour’s 
time. He then sent Donald back to the brae, where the implement was returned. 
The tailor, on coming home, asked Donald which of his neighbours had helped 
him to thresh such a quantity of straw. The lad confessed all, and the tailor and 
his wife resolved to get rid of the changeling. So they put it in a creel and set the 
creel on the fire, when it vanished up the chimney. A wailing noise at the door 
attracted their attention, and on opening it, they found their own child on the 
threshold (62). 

A red-haired tailor in the Rannoch district was making his way to a job one 
night when he saw a small figure hopping in front of him. He cast his shears at it, 
struck it on the leg and caught the elf. The fairy confessed that he was on his 
way to the same house “‘to get a while of the breast of the wife”. He would, he 
said, pretend the part of a changeling and hand the woman’s infant to his own 
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people. Escaping from the tailor, he made his way:to the dwelling before him, 
and handed the infant through the window to the other fairies—or so he believed. 
But it was into the tailor’s arms that the babe found its way. The worthy man 
took the child to his sister's house, and returning to the mother's dwelling, 
found that the changeling was in the cradle. The woman gave it suck, but it 
continued to scream, so the tailor threw it on the fire, whereupon it vanished 
by way of the chimney (63). 

Two Strathspey smugglers were laying in a stock of whisky at Glenlivet and 
when passing a certain house, heard a child give utterance to a piercing cry. 
The mother was heard to bless it and they passed on, but before they had 
proceeded very far, they saw a fine, healthy infant lying on the roadside and 
recognized it as belonging to the woman whose dwelling they had just passed. 
They became aware that the fairies must have purloined the infant, leaving a 
changeling in its stead, and they conjectured that when the mother had called 
upon the holy name the elves had been compelled to drop it. As the smugglers 
were in a hurry to finish their somewhat risky adventure, they carried the child 
with them and on their return to Glenlivet, at a later date, they concealed it. 
When they visited the mother she complained that it had been attacked by 
disease about the time they had passed her house and that it had not thriven 
since. The smugglers then produced the genuine child, placed the changeling 
in a creel and lit straw under it, whereupon it rushed up the chimney and 
disappeared (64). 

But we approach something in the nature of a theme which demands 
separate treatment when we come to deal with that class of story which describes 
how the changeling fairy betrays its real nature. This may be called the “egg- 
shell” theme, as the principal examples of it usually allude to the discomfiture 
of the fairy wight through the boiling of some liquid in egg-shells, an episode 
which will receive explanation in the section upon “Theories about Change- 
lings”, farther on. “The dissolution of the fairy spell was derived," says Hart- 
land, “either from the vexation of the supernatural folk at their own self- 
betrayal, or from the disclosure to the human foster-parents of the true state 
of the facts, and their consequent determination to exorcise the demon," 
and in passing this may be adopted as a sound working hypothesis for the 
explanation of the “ritual”? in question. But other expedients than that of the 
egg-shell brew were also applied, as we shall see in the section which deals 
with “Charms and Spells against Changelings". 

In Crossbrig, J. F. Campbell tells us, there dwelt a smith whose boy 
evinced symptoms of peevishness. An old man advised his father to put water 
in egg-shells and arrange them round the fire so that the boy could see them. 
“Well!” ejaculated the changeling, “I am eight hundred years old, but never 
have I see the like of that before." The elf was placed on the fire and made the 
usual exit by the smoke-hole. His father regained the genuine child by going 
to the fairy knoll, carrying a cock, a dirk and a Bible. He entered, securing his 
exit by means of the dirk, and his own safety by clinging to the holy 
book. When the fairies laughed, the cock woke up and crowed, where- 
upon the elves threw the smith and his son out of the hill The boy 
later became a famous smith, aided by the art he had learnt in the fairy 
knowe (65). 
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' Another case of fairy self-betrayal comes from Sutherland, where a child 
less than a year old suddenly spoke to his mother in rhyme as follows: 


Many is the dun hummel cow 
(Each having a calf) 

In the opposite dun glen, 

Without the aid of dog, 

Or man, or woman, or gillie, 

One man excepted, 

And he gre : 





The woman, terrified by this runic chanting, which gave her to understand 
that she carried an elf, threw him from her in the plaid which wrapped him, 
and running home, found her own babe in its cradle (66). 

A Glengarry woman was carrying her child over a ford when he exclaimed: 
“Many a big fold have I seen on the banks of this stream”. She at once cast him 
into a deep pool below the ford where he grovelled, reviling her. She then 
heard a sound like that made by a flock of birds, and beheld her own child, 
"with his bones as bare as the tongs”. She carried him home, where he speedily 
recovered (67). 

In somewhat similar manner a changeling in Nithsdale betrayed its elfin 
origin. It was left in charge of a servant lass, who complained: “Wer’t nae for 
they girning face, I would knock the big (that is, shell or hull the barley), 
winnow the corn and grun the meal". *Lowse the cradle band,” said the elf, 
“and tent (beware of) the neighbours, and I'll wark yere wark.” He leapt out 
of bed, the wind rose, the corn was winnowed, the beasts were foddered, the 
handmill revolved as if by magic and the knocking-mell did its work (68). 

Many tales are told in Orkney and Shetland of the trows as abstractors of 
human infants. In Orkney a certain child left in charge of a woman wandered 
forth by night and returned quite dry, but imbecile. The alienation of mind 
was put down to the trows (69). Two married brothers who shared a house in 
Shetland expected the wife of one of them to become a mother, whereupon he 
who had but a secondary interest in the event went fishing. He observed a 
troop of trows evidently making for his dwelling, and turned back, fearing that 
his sister-in-law had not been *'sained". He took precautions, leaving a Bible 
near the door, making sure that no key in the house was turned and warning 
the women who attended the patient not to let her go past the fireplace. He 
again set off, but the trows took the power of movement from him. But a passing 
woman released him from the spell by saying: “Gude be aboot de". That night 
a child of his own took to screaming, so he set it outside the house beyond the 
shadow of the lintel, and only a lifeless image was left in the cradle (70). 

J. F. Campbell mentions a tale about a boy who dwelt in Borgue in Kircud- 
brightshire, who was in the habit of disappearing for days at a time. When 
questioned, he asserted that he had been with “our folk". An old woman 
advised him to go to the Catholic priest and the fairies would “leave him". He 
did so and received a cross to wear round his neck, but his grandfather and the 
woman who tendered the advice were excommunicated by the minister and 
kirk-session for permitting him to seek Roman advice (71). 
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Occasionally the fairies themselves revealed the presence of mortal children 
in their midst, as when a woman in the island of Lismore heard a fairy wife 
singing to a human child in a bower beneath the knoll: 


I would place thee in the cradle, 
And I myself would tend thee. 

Many a woman would be joyful 
An thou wert her own. etc., (72) 


The majority of English changeling stories—and these are by no means 
numerous—hail from the Southwest. A boy who was gathering flowers in a 
field near Treonike, in the parish of St. Allen, in Cornwall, heard the sounds of 
ravishing music and entered a wood to discover its source. The harmony seemed 
to draw him onward and as he advanced, some invisible agency broke down 
the undergrowth which impeded his progress. At length he found himself on 
the verge of a small lake, where he fell asleep on a bed of ferns. In his dreams, 
he was guided through the elfin realms by a beautiful lady, who conducted 
him through palaces of the most gorgeous kind. Many days passed before 
he was found by his friends, but no reason for his spiriting away was forth- 
coming (73). | 

A woman who dwelt on the northern borders of Dartmoor was returning 
home on a dark evening accompanied by her two children and carrying a 
third, but on arriving at her own door found one of them missing. Going in 
search of him, she discovered him sitting beneath a large oak-tree, which was 
known to be haunted by the pixies. He told her that he had been led away by 
*two bundles of rags", a guise which the pixies of that district are said to 
assume (74). 

That the abduction of infants by fairies was a common superstition in the 
older England is well attested. Aubrey remarks: “That the Fairies would 
steale away young children and putt others in their places; verily believed by 
old woemen of those dayes; and by some yet living" (75). Beaumont and 
Fletcher in their play, The Faithful Shepherdess, mention that the fays were in 
the habit of resorting to “a virtuous well": 


Dipping oftentimes 
Their stollen children, so to make 'em free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 


A goodly number of changeling stories come from Wales. A woman waking 
in a fright missed her baby, but found it lying upon the boards above the bed, 
as the fairies had not been able to carry it farther away. Another felt her boy 
being snatched from her arms. She held him tight, and said afterwards “God 
and me were too hard for them" (76). Thomas Pennant, in his History of 
Whiteford, relates of a “fairy oak” that a poor cottager in its vicinity had a 
child who grew peevish and which was thought to be a changeling. It was left 
in its cradle all night beneath the tree in the hope that the Tylwyth Teg would 
restore the real child before morning. When the first light came, the man, 
along with his wife, repaired to the oak and removed the child, “quite 
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confirmed in their belief” that it had been given back to them. (See also 
other Welsh references to fairy kidnapping in Wirt Sikes, British Goblins. pp. 
56 and 59.) 

In Ireland the “changing” of infants by the fairies was so commonly 
believed in that very numerous examples of it are forthcoming. The majority 
of these, however, I shall deal with in the section on “Charms and Spells to 
Avoid Changing", as they chiefly fall under that description. Here, however, 
one or two of the more typical stories may briefly be summarized. A woman of 
Grange waited to have her baby baptized until her husband, who was a sailor, 
returned from sea. But one night the child began to whimper and complain. 
His brother, a boy of about seven, had heard ‘“‘a great rush" as if fowls were 
flying down the chimney. The child's face became like that of an old man, 
and his mother never had a quiet night with him. His appetite grew rapacious. 
The neighbours swore that he was an elf and insisted that he should be 
christened. He was secretly tended, washed and combed by a band of little 
women in green gowns. He betrayed himself by asking his elder brother for 
*a smoke of the pipe". At length the woman in despair plunged him into a 
neighbouring stream, when off he flew, yelling loudly. Her own child was duly 
restored (77). 

A beautiful and healthy infant was snatched away by the fairies, an elfin 
brat being left in its stead. It wasted the mother's strength in nursing it and she 
seemed fast falling into a decline. A woman described as a ‘‘fairy doctor", a 
species of spae-wife, was called in. She placed the supposed changeling on a 
shovel and deposited him upon a dung-heap in the farmyard, while he screamed 
aloud. Within a few minutes the real child was restored (78). 


PUPPETS AND STOCKS 


In certain cases the fairies, when kidnapping children or adults, were in 
the habit of leaving a "stock", puppet or other image, usually made of wood, 
in place of them. In some instances, this stock was nothing more than a log of 
wood which appeared to have the semblance of humanity and had been 
given volition by fairy magic. But sometimes dead animals, or rubbish of 
some kind, were left in place of the body, and magically assumed its appear- 
ance and actions. An Argyllshire man, suspecting that his wife had been stolen 
by the fairies, dragged her out of bed and out-of-doors, where she was at once 
transformed into a log of wood, which afterwards served as the threshold of a 
barn (79). A very large number of tales associated with this elfin deception are 
narrated of women as well as of children. Cromek states that a certain Sandy 
Harg, a cottar in the parish of New-Abbey, in the South-west of Scotland, was 
possessed of a pretty young wife whom the fairies were particularly anxious to 
spirit away. He was waiting on the tide to cast his halve-net into the river 
Nith, when he heard a voice proceeding from a wreck which had been stranded 
on the rocks. “Ho, what are ye doing?” it cried. “I’m making a wife to Sandy 
Harg" was the reply of an unseen fairy. Fearing danger to his young spouse, 
Sandy sped homeward, barred the doors and windows and kept close watch 
upon his wife. At midnight someone rapped at the door three times and the 
woman rose to answer the summons. But Sandy held her back. In the morning 
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Sandy opened the door of his dwelling and peered out. Standing against the 
garden wall was a piece of moss-oak, fashioned to the shape and size of his wife, 
which he at once seized upon and burned (80). A similar story is told of a man 
in the parish of New Deer, who overheard the elves fashioning a stock in the 
semblance of a woman. “‘Mak’ it red-cheekit and red-lippit like the smith o' 
Bonnykelly’s wife,” exclaimed one elf to another. Comprehending what was 
toward, the eavesdropper hastened to the smith’s house and immediately 
sained the mother of the new-born babe. As he completed the act, he heard a 
thud outside, where he discovered a piece of bog-fir which the fairies had 
intended to substitute for the woman (81). 

The fairy stock, however, was not invariably fashioned out of wood, as a 
tale from Selkirkshire makes plain. A shepherd’s wife who dwelt near Selkirk 
was lying in bed with her new-born son when she heard sounds of whispering 
and secret laughter in the room which could have proceeded from the fairies 
alone. In alarm, she seized her husband’s waistcoat, which was lying at the 
foot of the bed, and cast it over her child and herself. At this, the fairies gave 
vent to cries of disappointed wrath, exclaiming: “Auld Luckie has cheated us 
o' our bairnie!" A little later the goodwife heard something fall down the 
chimney, and peering from under the bed-clothes, saw a waxen effigy of her 
baby stuck full of pins, lying on the hearth. When her husband returned he 
lit a large fire and threw the image upon it, but instead of burning, it flew up 
the chimney amid sounds of wild laughter from the fairies, who were still 
lurking unseen in the room (82). 

It is significant that Kirk twice makes mention of puppets in the course of 
his work. He tells us that his “Subterraneans” have their food served “by 
Pleasant Children, lyke inchanted puppets", while in another passage he 
knew of an instance in which a woman was taken out of child-bed, “having a 
lingring Image of her substituted Bodie in her Roome, which Resemblance 
decay'd, dy'd, and was bur'd" (83). It can scarcely be doubted that the first 
allusion is to the type of stocks or images which were exchanged for human 
children, and the passage seems to imply that certain fairy children normally 
existed in puppet form so that they might readily be exchanged for human 
children. 

In Orkney and Shetland it was commonly believed that the trows bore off 
both adults and children, leaving in their stead either imbecile or deformed 
creatures, or an effigy of the abducted person. A crofter in Walls, in Shetland, 
was making his way home at nightfall when he passed a band of trows who 
were carrying a bundle. On arriving at his dwelling, he discovered that his 
wife had been taken away and an effigy left in her place. This he flung upon the 
fire, where it burned fiercely and in a cloud of smoke vanished up the chimney. 
A few minutes later the woman entered the cottage safe and sound (84). 
In Shetland, the trows sometimes substituted a cabbage-stalk, or some other 
object, which, by magic, was made to assume the appearance of an abstracted 
child. It was thought essential, notwithstanding the above story, that the mother 
must take as much care of this effigy as of her infant. Its destruction 
implied that the trows would never return her child to her (85). In Shetland, 
if a person lost the use of a limb, it was believed that the trows had taken away 
the sound member and left a log in its place (86). 
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Nor were cattle exempt from such substitutions. A woman known as Marie 
Kirstan, dwelling in Unst, Shetland, was sent for to attend a trow's wife, and 
while in the fairy demesne saw the trows "rolling up something to represent a 
cow”. Recalling the power of iron as a deterrent to fairy magic, she threw her 
bunch of keys into the bundle. When she returned home she found that her 
cow was dead. Her husband opened the animal's inside and found the keys 
(87). In the early morning a Shetland fisherman observed two boys clad in 
grey walking along the road. They passed into his cow-byre, went straight to the 
cow, and then turned to leave. The animal followed them. “And that same 
day the cow died, so it was evident that the trows took the real cow, and left a 
semblance of her to die" (88). 

Hibbert, in his Description of the Shetland Isles, tells how the trows brought 
down cattle and sheep with their arrows, which never missed their mark. 
When they shoot down a beast “‘they delude the eyes of its owner with the 
substitution of some vile substance possessing the same form as that of the 
animal which they have taken away, and with the semblance of its natural 
death, as if it were produced either by natural or violent means. It is on this 
account that bodies of animals which have perished by accident are condemned 
as unlawful food" (89). 

That the same belief prevailed on the mainland of Scotland is clear. A 
farmer of Auchriachan, in Strathavon, was searching for his goats on a hill in 
Glenlivet, when he became lost in the mist. He took shelter in a fairy shian, at 
the door of which he met an old female acquaintance whose funeral he had 
recently attended. She advised him to hide, and he had just concealed himself 
when a troop of fairies entered the place. They were hungry, and spoke against 
the concealed farmer because he had robbed them of the gleanings of his fields. 
He heard them say that they would punish him by purloining his best ox, 
which should serve for their supper, and by stealing his newly-baked bannocks, 
which his wife had left unsained. In a little time they returned with the ox, 
killed it and ate it. While they were at their meal the dead woman smuggled 
the farmer out of the shian, and on reaching his home he discovered that an 
ox made from a fairy stock had been substituted for the real animal. He “killed”? 
the stock ox, which rolled down a slope at the back of the house to the bottom, 
but when it was found, neither dog nor cat would put a tooth to the carcase (90). 

The idea of the fairy stock is a familiar one in Irish folk-bclief. In the story 
of Jamie Freel and the Young Lady, a stock which is dropped on the bed of a 
young lady in Dublin who is kidnapped by the fairies assumes her exact form. 
This deceives her parents, who take it for her corpse and bury it accordingly (91). 
A man near Lifford met the fairies carrying off his infant. They were about to 
change a benwood (ragwort) into the likeness of the child saying: 


Make it wee, make it short; 
Make it like its ain folk; 
Put a pearl in its eye; 
Make it like its Dadie. 


The man threw up some sand as a charm against them exclaiming: “In the 
name of God, this to youse and mine to me!" Whereupon they threw his child at 
him, but the fall broke its thigh and it was a cripple all its days (92). 
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In the story of Leeam O'Rooney's Burial, Dr. Douglas Hyde tells how a 
farmer, living near Clare-Galway, was led into a “big house" by the fairies 
and fell into a heavy sleep. An enchanter in this dwelling contrived “a false 
man" in the likeness of Leeam and sent it home to Leeam's wife. Soon the 
cry rose that he was dead, and the semblance of him was duly buried. When 
Leeam had been sleeping for a week, the fairies woke him, released him and 
sent him about his business. By this time his young wife had been married to 
his servant-lad, and on his return he found the pair in bed. Very naturally, he 
scoffed at the woman when she told him that he was “dead”. But no one would 
even look at him. So he went to the churchyard accompanied by some neighbours 
who dug up the grave in which he was supposed to be buried, when a big black 
dog jumped out of the coffin and made off. It entered the big house where 
Leeam had slept, and when it did so, the entire edifice sank into the ground 
leaving a great hole in its place. His wife's marriage was dissolved and he lived 
for years afterwards (93). A somewhat similar story is narrated by Lady 
Gregory, who was told by one “Old Durane", that “a fine young man was 
buried in the graveyard below”, and that later his coffin was unearthed when 
some alterations were being made. “The mother made them open it, and there 
was nothing in it but a broom, and it tied up with a bit of rope" (94). 

The fairy substitute for cattle which had been stolen was also known in 
Ireland. À man who used to go about the countryside killing and skinning 
cattle was flaying a cow which had died by the roadside. Another who was with 
him asked him to make a ring with his fingers and look through it, when he 
beheld instead of a cow, an old piper, whose leather breeches he had been 
cutting off in the belief that they were the cow's hide (95). “When the good 
people take a cow or the like," Lady Gregory was informed, “‘you’ll know that 
they did it, by there being no fat on what's left in its place and no eyes in it” 
(96). 

Canon MacCulloch throws light upon the nature of this ancient superstition 
through quotations from medizval literature. He describes the substitute 
changeling as “a corpse, a log of wood with the illusory semblance of the 
abducted person, or a fairy in his or her form. That these beliefs were current 
in the Middle Ages," he continues, “is proved by passages in Thomas of 
Chantimpré and Walter Map. Thomas says that Flemish women in the agony 
of death had been taken by demons, and images of them substituted. These 
were buried or sometimes found to be rotten wood covered with skin. The actual 
woman had then been seen and had spoken to- men exactly as in later adult 
changeling belief. . . . These demons were doubtless fairies” (97). 

In some parts of Scotland, notably in Orkney, and in Ireland, standing 
stones are known as “‘false men”. In other regions, too, the image of a dead 
person is treated as a surrogate of the deceased. Grimm states that the notions 
of kobold, dwarf, thumbkin, puppet, idol, largely run into one another. He 
adds that in Germany there is a word hampelmann, employed alike for goblin, 
puppet and mannikin (98). Barbarous peoples occasionally manufacture puppets 
and ask sorcerers to ensoul them with spirits, thus revealing the existence of an 
idea that images are capable of containing spirits. Grimm mentions that such 
images were once made in Esthonia, of tow, rags and fir-bark, and that the 
people got the Devil to animate them (99). Captain Cook noticed in the 
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Society Islands that the carved wooden images at burial places were not 
regarded as mere memorials, but abodes into which the souls of the dead retired. 
Many African fetishes are also ensouled by “devils”. I need scarcely multiply 
instances of this practice, indeed a number of them will be found in Grant 
Allen's Evolution of the Idea of God, Chapter VI. 

If we consider the word “wight”, which was examined in one of the earlier 
sections of this book in connection with the series of names given to the fairies, 
we shall find that its diminutive form, *wightling", implies “a puppet". The 
association of the elves with puppets in the popular imagination is also apparent 
from more than one passage in old English plays. Shakespeare alludes to the 
fairies as: 

You demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 


In his play Amyntas, Thomas Randolph makes his augur, Mopsus, say 
when his friend proposes that he should marry a fairy: 


How, Jocastus! marry a puppet? 


In Lyly’s The Maid’s Metamorphosis, Joculo asks his companions when he 
sees a band of fairies: 
What mawmets are these? 


As Canon MacCulloch has said: “Actual beliefs . . . show that talking and 
acting puppets and other objects are not the mere products of the imagination, 
but the reflection of the ideas which governed the minds of the people from 
whom these tales arose", while Professor Haddon considered that ancestor- 
worship and fetishism may be intimately related, a phase of belief which calls 
for adequate research. Hartland gives a long list of examples of practices by 
which barbarous or savage women try to acquire children by the use of puppets 
through sympathetic magic (100). For instances of the sort, Frazer may also 
be consulted (101). 

My own impression is that the idea of the fairy stock arose out of a belief in 
fetishism, that is, the notion that inanimate objects may be ensouled by spirits, 
particularly if these objects have especially been made for their reception. The 
fairy stock was, I believe, a traditional memory of this superstition. The 
fairies could send only a spirit, one of themselves, in exchange for a mortal 
child or adult. But if the deception were to be complete, it was essential that 
the changeling spirit must have a material body of some description, though 
all changelings were not so accomodated. In early times, such a body, to the 
mind of primitive man, could be supplied by the manufacture of that kind of 
image in which he thought the spirits of his dead could reside after their 
decease, and it must bear a certain resemblance to the person changed or 
spirited away. Therefore the fairies would make such images and would ensoul 
them with the spirits of their own kin, usually elves of an older or almost senile 
character, awaiting rebirth in human shape. In short, if the spirit of a dead 
man or woman could enter an image, so could that of a fairy, a disembodied 
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spirit. That this belief survived until not much more than a century ago is an 
extraordinary commentary on the conservative nature of folk-belief. It must be 
assumed that a certain quality of magic or glamourie was supposed to render 
the stock or image exceedingly life-like, as it is otherwise impossible to entertain 
the notion that such a substitute could deceive even the most gullible. Indeed 
that such was the case we know from the Irish evidence which speaks of the 
image as surrounded by the shadow of the kidnapped person. Nor in this 
connection may we readily discount the influence of a period in which images 
of the ancestors of the folk were treasured in their dwellings, such as the Roman 
penates, ancestral skulls and other memorials of the dead, which were believed 
to retain their spirits, A more advanced illustration of this superstition is to 
be encountered in those Egyptian statues which were thought of as being 
animated by the Ka, or astral spirit of a dead man, which held conversations 
with the corpse and even played draughts with him, in his tomb. The Ka 
was, however, not the soul (ba), but the double of the Egyptian deceased. 


CHARMS AND SPELLS ASSOGIATED WITH CHANGELINGS 


Charms and spells associated with changelings naturally fall into two 
classes (1) those which were believed to avert the abduction of children by 
fairies and (2) those which were thought to be efficacious in securing the return 
of abducted children. As we have already seen, some of the first class were 
brought into requisition at birth, or even before it. Among those current in 
Scotland and not yet alluded to was the custom of suspending a bannock over 
the door of the room in which mother and child lay (102). In Fife, an infant 
who squalled continously was threatened with a seat on the girdle, or baking- 
iron, the suggestion being that if it were a changeling it would fly up the 
chimney (103). Sometimes on the North-east coast of Scotland a small heart- 
shaped brooch was tied behind the child's dress. If the elfin influence had 
already been cast upon it, this might be neutralized by passing it three times 
through the first garment it had worn, the petticoat the mother had worn before 
confinement, or the linen she had been clothed in at the time of delivery. 
The infant was then passed thrice round the crook or pot-hook which hung 
above every fireplace (104). 

A spray of mistletoe cut by a member of the Perthshire family of Hay on 
Hallowe'en, if severed from the branch with a new dirk and placed in an 
infant's cradle, was thought to defend it from abduction by the fairies. The 
person who gathered it must pace round the tree three times, pronouncing a 
certain spell (105). In Braemar, a sprig of fir placed in the crook or pot-hook 
would arrest the progress of the elves in descending the chimney for the purpose 
of kidnapping sleeping children (106). On the North-east coast of Scotland, 
mothers would dandle their infants in such a way as to imitate the rocking of a 
boat at sea to avert the fairy influence, thus suggesting the employment of the 
male parent in a magical way (107). When a child was first placed in the cradle 
in the same district, a live cock (or hen if the infant were a girl) was introduced 
into it before the child was laid therein, this procedure being varied occasionally 
by putting a bag of meal or potatoes in the cradle. The act is evidently vestigial 
ofa former ritual for the placation of spirits or sacrifice to them (108). A drawn 
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sword was regarded as a special protection against the fairies. Two elves who 
tried to kidnap a woman near Loch Sunart had to desist because she was 
"protected by the sword Mac Gillony" (J. MacDougall and G. Calder, 
Folk Tales and Fairy Lore, p. 198). 


CHARMS FOR REGAINING CHILDREN IN SCOTLAND 


We now approach those rites which were performed for the purpose of 
regaining children who had been abducted by the fairies and whose places had 
been taken by fairy changelings. Perhaps the most outstanding among them is 
that almost universal formula by the aid of which the changeling is tricked into 
betraying itself by someone brewing ale, boiling water or cooking food in an 
eggshell in its presence. This has the effect of arousing the creature's surprise 
and in the sequel it usually divulges its age. Its fellow-elves, overhearing its 
confession, and realizing that “the game is up”, speedily remove the changeling 
and restore the human baby. A Highland child screamed incessantly and was 
adjudged a changeling. A basket of eggs was brought in and arranged in a 
circle upon the floor. The changeling inquired the purpose of this proceeding 
and was informed that a brewing cauldron was being made. “A brewing- 
cauldron!” exclaimed the disguised elf. “I am more than a hundred years old 
and I never saw a brewing cauldron like that." The woman who made the 
experiment then looked out of the window, and to hasten his exit told him that 
a neighbouring fairy hill was on fire, on which he leapt out of the cradle 
crying: “My hammers, and my anvil and my bellows!” and was gone (109). 

A tailor surprised another Highland changeling playing on a pipe of straw 
and made pretence to brew ale in an eggshell, with a similar result (110). 
Sometimes the changeling asserts that it has beheld great alterations in the 
appearance of the countryside, but that in all its experience it has never seen 
anything to equal the futility of boiling water in eggshells or brewing ale in 
them. (For other instances of this type of tale, British and foreign, see E. S. 
Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales, pp, 113 ff.) 

Another method was to leave a supposed changeling all night at a spot 
thought to be frequented by fairies. One such place was that known as the 
Lykar Cairn, at Slains, a parish in Buchan, East Aberdeenshire. A peace- 
offering of food was usually left at the spot along with the child, and the 
parents, watching hard by, through the hours of darkness, removed the infant 
at dawn in the certainty that their own offspring had been duly restored to 
them (111). If the stock, or image, which had been left as a substitute for the 
child were carried to the junction of three shires, or the confluence of three 
rivers, and left there for the night, it was believed that the elves would restore 
the genuine offspring and take away the spurious one (112). People were actually 
surviving in the early nineteenth century on whom, as infants, such expedients 
had been tried at the Lykar Cairn and at Abernethy (113). 

When an infant did not thrive it was believed the child was “in the knolls” 
or fairy hills. It was placed exactly in the march or boundary between two 
townships and the words were uttered in Gaelic: May the Finlay people 
take you away”. In a short time the parents returned, but believed the fairies 
had removed the changeling and replaced their own child. The expression is 
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current in Lewis (or was 40 years ago). “It is thou that art in the knolls", 
applied to a young person who is thin and stunted (114). It should be explained 
that in some parts of the Hebrides the fairies are known as “the Finlay people". 

A mother growing tired of one she believed to be a changeling child, told 
it so, when he proposed to cheer her up by dancing for her amusement. Taking 
the shape of a queer old man, he capered about. She was advised if he did so 
again to throw him on the fire. She put on a good fire, coaxed the changeling to 
dance, and seizing him at an opportune moment, threw him upon the blaze, 
He fled from the house screaming, and soon afterwards her own child returned 
(115). 

In the Western Isles of Scotland, as I have already remarked, idiots were 
believed to be fairy changelings. To effect a cure, the changeling was placed 
on the beach, below high-water mark when the tide was out, and no heed was 
paid to its screams. The fairies, rather than suffer their kindred to be drowned 
by the rising waters, would, it was thought, carry it off and restore the stolen 
child. The sign that this had been effected was the cessation of the child’s 
crying. In Lewis and Harris it was thought that the best night on which to 
enact such a rite was St. Bride's Night (February rst.) (116). 

Hugh Miller, in his Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland, says that a 
stone trough known as “the Fairies’ Cradle”, situated near Cromarty, was 
“famous for virtues derived from the saint (St. Bennet) like those of the well 
of the same name, near at hand.” For if a child was carried away by the 
fairies and some mischievous imp left in its place, the parents had only to lay 
the changeling in this trough, and, “by some invisible process, their child would 
be immediately restored to them. The ‘Fairies’ Cradle’ came to a sudden end 
about the year 1745. It was then broken to pieces by the parish minister, with 
the assistance of two of his elders, that it might no longer serve the purposes of 
superstition.” 

Occasionally the changeling was laid between two furrows in a corn-field, 
“after which he throve as before” (117). Napier tells us that in the North of 
Scotland it was customary to take such a child to some barrow or stone circle, 
where “soughing” (hollow, murmuring) sounds were to be heard, and to lay 
it down there, repeating incantations the while and leaving an offering of food, 
the parents returning later, confident that a change had been made (118). 

In the North-east of Scotland, a beggar who visited a certain house suspected 
an infant of the family of being a changeling. He made a large fire on the hearth 
and held a black hen over it, until she struggled and finally escaped from his 
grasp, flying up the chimney. The man protested that the child in question was 
“an image", that is a “stock” or counterfeit (119). In some parts of Galloway 
“water was brought from a blessed well in the utmost silence before sunrise, 
in a pitcher never before wet, in which the child was washed and its clothes 
were dipped by the fingers of a virgin. Its limbs on the third morning’s experi- 
ment, plump up, and all its former vigour returns" (120). 

Fire was occasionally resorted to in order to restore the abducted infant. 
Only a century ago (in 1845) a little girl in Wick, in Caithness-shire, was placed 
in a basket along with shavings of wood and suspended over the fire. The 
shavings were ignited, but, happily, the child was removed from the fire unharmed 
(121) Sometimes on the East coast of Scotland a piece of the branch of a hazel 
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tree was used to suspend the basket over the fire. If the luckless child screamed 
it was adjudged to be a changeling. It was taken to a place where four roads 
met and a corpse was carried over it, after which, it was believed, the actual 
baby was restored (122). 

In Shetland, a bucket of sea-water along with three small “ebbstanes” 
(stones exposed at ebb-tide) was poured into a cauldron, the stones being 
first made red-hot. The child was then placed in the cauldron and turned 
round thrice with the sun and thrice against it. It was next laid on a wet blanket 
and passed through the flame of the peat fire three times. Swathed in the 
blanket, it was then put to bed and its effigy burned. Nine mothers whose first- 
born were sons were then asked to provide severally three articles of food, and 
with these the child was fed during its convalescence, and was then believed 
to have been “‘freed from the power of the trows" (123). 

In some parts of Scotland, a suspected child was taken to a blacksmith's 
and laid on the anvil. The smith then brandished his fore-hammer, and threatened 
to pound the infant into a jelly. Ifit were of elfin race it would make off and the 
real child would be found in the cradle (124). The same procedure, as we shall 
see, was gone through in some parts of England. 


CHARMS FOR REDEMPTION IN IRELAND 


Plenty of evidence exists that spells and charms for the redemption of 
children from the fairies were in vogue in Ireland and that these took much the 
same form as in Scotland. An instance from County Leitrim makes it clear that 
it was thought possible to regain a child if the mother should go to a certain 
byre upon a hill between midnight and one o’clock at night, and cut a drain 
round the structure with a black-hafted knife. She must then take hen’s dirt, 
mix it up, and, standing inside the byre, throw the dirt out of the door three 
times. This done, she must give vent to loud shouts. Hens, it was said, belong 
to the “Danes”, (i.e. the Danann) “who were able to beat the fairies” (125). 

In Vol. VI of “Folk-Lore”, pp. 373 ff, full details are given of the torture 
and subsequent death of Bridget Cleary, aged 26, of Ballyvadlea in Tipperary, 
in March, 1895. Her husband and other relati ves, had conceived the idea that 
she was a fairy changeling and submitted her to the ordeal of fire. 

In Ireland formerly, if the fairies were thought to be rushing past in the 
whirlwind, kidnapping a child, the peasants cast clay at the passing wind to 
cause them to drop it (126). “If you meet the fairies, it is said, on All Hallows 
Eve, and throw the dust taken from under your feet at them, they will be 
obliged to surrender any captive human being belonging to their company” 

127). 
The following is a translation of a “fairy doctor's" incantation in Irish 
Gaelic to effect the restoration of an infant from the fairies. 


Come at our call, O Sighe mother! 
Come and remove your offspring. 
Food and drink he has received, 
And kindness from Band-a-teagh. 
Here he no longer shall stay 
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But depart to the Duine Matha. 

Restore the lost child, O Bean-Sighe! 

And food shall be left for thy people 
When the cloth is spread on the harvest field 
On the short grass newly mown. 

Food shall be left on the dresser-shelf, 
And the hearthstone shall be clean, 

When the Clann Sighe come in crowds, 
And sweep in rings round the floor, 

And hold their feast at the fire. 

Restore the mortal child, O Bean-Sighe! 
And receive thine own at our hands (128). 


Occasionally changelings in Ireland were put on the fire directly without 
even the interposition of a shovel, and with the prayer: “Burn, burn, burn— 
if of the devil, burn. But if of God and the saints be safe from harm" (129). 
Sometimes a changeling was taken out at night and laid in an open grave 
until the break of day, as occasionally seems to have been done in Scotland (130). 
A fairly common charm for the recovery of infants was the Lus-mor (“The 
great plant", probably the fox-glove) which was spread on the child, when the 
changeling was believed to exit and the genuine baby to return (191). 
Burning on a shovel, or placing a child on a shovel upon a dunghill, appear, 
however, to have been the most usual methods employed in Ireland. A “‘fairy 
doctor", or wise woman, was almost inevitably associated with such rites. 


WELSH CHARMS FOR REDEMPTION 


In Wales, changelings were sometimes bathed in a solution of the fox-glove, 
with the result that they usually perished. Such a case is said to have occurred 
in Carnarvonshire in 1857 (132). Another method of regaining a child was to 
pretend to cast the changeling into a stream. The mother who had lost her baby 
repaired to a river in the company of a wizard, carrying the changeling with 
her. The wizard would say: “Crap ar y wrach", that is, “Grip the hag", 
whereupon the woman would exclaim: “Rhy hwyr gyfraglach, “Too late, you 
urchin,” and make as though to cast the child into the water. When she returned 
to her house the kidnapped child would be found safe and sound. The words 
here used, says Rhys, have not been quite forgotten in Carnarvonshire, but 
no distinct meaning now appears to be attached to them, nor could he find 
anyone capable of explaining them. They were, of course, intended to convey 
to the changeling that his true nature was known to the speakers and to make 
him believe that unless he took instant flight, he would be thrown into the water 
(133). Another way of restoring a kidnapped child in Wales was to throw 
pieces of iron at the changeling as it sat on the floor (134). A woman at 
Llanfabon had her child kidnapped by the fairies and was advised by a wise 
man to get a hen entirely black in feather and to bake it before a wood fire, 
with all its feathers intact. She killed the bird and did as required and when 
the feathers had fallen off, the crimbil, or changeling, had disappeared. During 
the process every hole in the room had to be stopped up (135). 
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ENGLISH GHARMS AGAINST CHANGING 


Charms and spells for restoring children from the fairies or for their protec- 
tion against the elves are by no means so commonly to be encountered in 
English folk-belief. At Stamfordham, in Northumberland, it is recorded, 
sickly children were regarded as “‘heart-grown’’, or bewitched. These were 
taken to a blacksmith, as in the Scottish Highlands, and laid naked on the 
anvil. The smith raised his hammer and brought it down gently on the child’s 
body three times. From that day it was thought to thrive nicely (136). At 
Sunderland a case is on record in which a child who was wasting away was 
taken to ‘‘a reputed charmer”, who agreed to effect its recovery. At midnight 
he drew a magical circle lit by candles and surrounded by drawings of planetary 
signs. He repeated the Lord’s Prayer backwards three times, anointed the 
infant’s head and breast with some unguent and waved a magic wand over its 
head, supplicating “‘a sort of patron angel or imp on its behalf” (137). The 
“groaning cheese" in the form of cake and new cheese, was formerly offered to 
all in the North of England on the birth of a child, as in some parts of Scotland 
(138). Mothers in Devonshire used to pin their children to their sides to prevent 
their being stolen by the pixies, the iron in the pin probably being regarded as 
efficacious in keeping the elves away (139). 


KAIN OR TEIND 


Throughout the fairy literature of Scotland we encounter certain statements 
concerning a compact which the fairies were believed to have with the Father 
of Evil, in respect of which they were compelled once in seven years to render 
him a tribute known as Kain, or “teind”, consisting of one of their own band 
whose destination, naturally, would be the fires of Hell. One of the reasons 
sometimes given for the kidnapping of human beings by the fairies was that 
persons thus stolen were made over to “the Devil" in the place of such fairy 
spirits as would otherwise have had to be surrendered to him once in seven 
years. But this vicarious tribute of the fairies to the Devil must not be confused 
with that made by mortals to fairy spirits, which was usually of grain food or 
milk, which pabulum, in the Lowlands, was usually described as teind, or 
tithe. There is reason to suspect that the entire question of a fairy tribute to 
his Satanic majesty has been grossly misinterpreted, for reasons to be adduced 
at the end of this chapter. 

J. G. Campbell states that kain, or cain, is a common Gaelic word for a 
rent-charge, or tax (140). McAlpine's Gaelic Dictionary renders it as: “a fine: 
payment in kind: tribute”. MacLeod and Dewar’s Gaelic Dictionary gives it as: 
“tribute, tax, toll, rent, a fine”. The word came to be adopted into Lowland 
Scots, as implying rent paid in kind, and, by extension of meaning, a penalty, 
a use of the term which is frequently ignored. As to the payment of this tribute 
by the fairies to the Devil, Sir Walter Scott tells us “that persons falling under 
the power of the fairies, were only allowed to revisit the haunts of men after 
seven years had expired. At the end of seven years more they again disappeared, 
after which they were seldom seen among mortals.” According to some accounts, 
he continues, “they inhabited a pleasant region, where, however, their situation 
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was rendered horrible by the sacrifice of one or more individuals to the devil 
every seventh year”. This was known, he adds, as paying the kane to hell, or 
according to some recitations, the teind, or tenth. This is the popular reason 
assigned for the desire of the fairies to abstract young children, as substitutes 
for themselves in this dreadful tribute” (141). It does not seem, however, to be 
established that these payments of persons to the Devil were invariably of 
children. 

In his accounts of the supernatural in Galloway, Cromek appears to associate 
the payment of kain, so far as children are concerned, with witchcraft, and that 
it had such an association is not to be denied. “It is hinted,” he wrote, “by 
glimpses gotten by daring wights (of the witch sabbaths) that ‘kain bairns’ 
were paid to Satan, and fealty done for reigning through his division of 
Nithsdale and Galloway. These kain bairns were the fruit of their wombs; 
though sometimes the old barren hags stole the unchristened offspring of the 
neighbours to fill the hellish treasury” (142). 

In the romance of Thomas the Rhymer and the Fairy Queen, the Queen 
advises the hero to begone as quickly as he may, as: 


To-morowe of helle ye foule fende 
Amang our folke shall chuse his fee; 
For you art a larg man and an hende, 
Trowe you wele he will chuse thee. 


In the later ballad relating to Thomas this fact is not alluded to. But in that of 
Tam Lin we are told by the hero himself that: 


Pleasant is the fairy land 
For those that in it dwell, 

But ay at end of seven years 
They pay a teind to hell; 

I am sae fair and fu’ o flesh 
I'm fear'd 'twill be mysell. 


A hint of cannibalism is here given which should not be neglected. At the end 
of the ballad, as given by Campbell, we read that: 


Up bespack the Queen of Fairies, 
And she spak wi' a loud yell: 

Aye at every seven year's end 
We pay the kene to hell, 

And the koors they hae gane round about, 
And I fear it will be mysel. 


That is, she dreads that, Tam Lin having escaped, the lot may fall upon herself, 
"Sometimes," says Child, “they (the chosen for this tribute) seem to be the 
naturalized members of the community." 

Speaking of the customs of the fairies to Aleisoun Peirsoun, a witch who 
was condemned in Fife for her association with them, her dead cousin, or familiar, 
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one Sympsoun, had informed her “how he was careit away with thame out of 
middileird: And quhene we heir the quhirll-wind blaw in the sey, they wilbe 
commounlie with itt, or cumand sone thaireftir; than Mr. Williame (her familiar) 
will cum before and tell hir, and bid hir keip hir and sane hir, that scho be 
nocht tane away with thame agane for the teynd of thame gais ewerie zeir to 
hell” (143). 

Lady Wilde, writing of this belief as known in Ireland, says: “Every seven 
years the fairies are obliged to deliver up a victim to the Evil One, and to save 
their own people they try to abduct some beautiful young mortal girl, and her 
they hand over to the Prince of Darkness” (144). 

An ancient Irish poem, which is to be found in the Books of Leinster, of 
Ballymote, of Lecan and in the Rennes MS, has been translated by Dr. Kuno 
Meyer, and casts much light on the question of child sacrifice among the ancient 
Celts. It tells us that at the spot known as Mag Slecht, or “The Plain of Adora- 
tion", near the present village of Ballymagauran, in County Cavan, stood the 
idol of a god known as Cromm Cruaich, and that to this deity the people 
sacrificed their infant children. 


To him without glory 

They would kill their piteous, wretched offspring, 
With much wailing and peril, 

To pour their blood around Cromm Cruaich. 


Milk and corn 

They would ask from him speedily , 

In return for one-third of their healthy issue: 
Great was the horror and the scare of him (145). 


The sacrifice was one according to the ancient formula of do ut des, “give 
that it may be given unto you". These sacrifices were made at Hallowe’en, 
or Samhain, when the power of the sun waned and the strength of the life- 
giving gods with it. This deity and the great stone, which represented Cromm, 
were overthrown by St. Patrick, who put an end to his worship. We find a 
parallel to worship of this sort in ancient Mexico, where human blood was 
exchanged for rain sent by the gods, without which the maize might not grow. 

'Therefore I believe that the idea of kain as we find it in modern tale and 
ballad was a late popular explanation of or memory associated with the change- 
ling superstition, which emerged with the introduction of Christianity. That the 
fairies were, in one sense, ancient deities who, after the acceptance of Christian 
belief, were regarded as defeated and discredited, we cannot doubt. The senti- 
ment that they required human sacrifice came to be confused with the notion 
either that they themselves must pay a tribute to the Devil, who was occasionally 
confused with the Fairy Queen, and who in the Christian mind came to be 
thought of as governing the whole rout of gods and spirits belonging to a 
discarded paganism, or that the elves, as still possessing some remnant of their 
vanished authority, were in the habit of stealing mortal children or adults, 
either for sacrifice to themselves, or to the Evil One with whom they had 
become more lately associated. In all likelihood both these ideas became fused 
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into one, and hopelessly commingled in the peasant mind. But the subject 
will be touched upon later when we come to deal with the question of a fairy 
cultus. 

But other memories of the payment of kain or teind (that is, *tithe, or 
tenth") to the fairies are not lacking in our folk-lore records. Rogers states that 
a definite kain of corn and milk was paid to the fairies in Scotland, and theré 
was an equally definite belief that a certain portion of the family meal, bread 
and milk, must be set aside for the elves. Nor must crumbs be swept up after 
a meal, as these were regarded as their perquisite. Gifts of other kinds were 
also paid them on occasion. The milk left every evening for the brownie and 
the gruagach has already been mentioned and fully illustrated by tales of local 
provenance. In the ballad of 7am Lin we read that: 


"here's nane that gangs by Carterhaugh 
But maun leave him a wad, 


or at least one version says so. A “wad” is Scots for a pledge. It is, remarks 
Scott, unlucky to pass a fairy haunt without leaving a piece of cheese for the 
elves (146). I have already touched upon this topic in the section dealing with 
“Fairy Food" respecting the belief associated with it in all the British lands. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ABDUCTION OF ADULTS BY FAIRIES 


Types of Persons Abducted—Apparitions of the Abducted —Abducted Women transformed into 
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Tales of Abducted Women—Irish Tales of Abduction by Fairies—Recovery from Fairyland— 
Irish Methods of Rescue from Fairyland—Welsh Rescues from Fairyland—Enchantment of the 
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of the Fairy Community; The Theory of Sacrifice; Hartland on Abduction; Wentz on Abduction; 
W. B. Yeats on Alienation in Ireland; Author’s Conclusions on the Changeling Superstition; The 
Abduction of Fairies by Mortals 


I^ this chapter I shall deal with the general circumstances of the fairy abduc- 

tion of adults and review the reasons adduced in explanation of it. Further 
on, I shall discuss those tales which tell of the kidnapping of nursing mothers 
and of the return of mothers from Elfland to tend to their children's welfare. 


TYPES OF PERSONS ABDUCTED 

Perhaps the human type most in demand among the fairies was that of the 
nursing mother. It was believed that fairy women were unable to suckle their 
own children, and that a human nurse was necessary to the adequate nourish- 
ment of these. But men were also abducted by the elves, chiefly pipers, or such 
persons as might afford them amusement. If a kidnapped man or woman 
tasted fairy food or drink, he might not return to the haunts of men for at 
least seven years. When at last he did do so, it was usually to find that he had 
long been regarded as dead, and that local conditions were radically altered. 
As a rule those people seldom succeeded in taking up the threads of their former 
lives, they were inclined to wander abroad on the moors and in the lonely 
glens, and quite a number of them were constrained to return to the fairy 
life. In some parts of Aberdeenshire, some eighty years ago or more, a saying 
was in vogue “You hae surely been in Elflan"', when anyone had been long 
absent on an errand (1). 

A superstition was current in Scotland and elsewhere that those who indulged 
in an outdoor siesta at twilight, or who chanced to be wounded in a quarrel 
at that time of the day, were liable to be snatched away by the fairies. Sir 
Walter Scott gave expression to this belief in the ballad of Alice Brand, in the 
fourth canto of his poem The Lady of the Lake. 


It was between the night and day, 
When the Fairy King has power, 

That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 
And 'twixt life and death was snatch'd away 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 
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Seldom, I think, did Scott capture more successfully that spirit of super- 
stition and elfin wonder which so powerfully inspired the Middle Ages. In the 
ancient romance of Orfeo and Huerodis the Queen of Winchester is also spoken 
of as stolen by the fairies while asleep. Adults were often carried off if they 
chanced to sleep on a fairy mound. The Rev. Robert Kirk, minister of Aber- 
foyle, and the author of that curious and delectable work The Secret Common- 
wealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies, was, according to tradition, thus spirited off 
by the elves, who were enraged that he had divulged their secrets. He fell 
down, it is said, in a swoon, and his body being recovered, it was given the 
customary sepulture. But his spirit appeared to a relation, and conjured him 
to go to Grahame of Duchray, who was the cousin of both, and to tell him that 
when his (Kirk’s) posthumous child was brought to baptism he would once more 
appear to Duchray, who must then throw over the head of the apparition the 
knife he held in his hand. This act, he said, would restore him to human 
society. But when the spirit of Kirk appeared on the specified occasion, Duchray 
was so taken aback that he failed to implement the instructions given him, and 
the enchanted minister was sorrowfully compelled to return to the bourne of 
Faerie. We know, however, from a contemporary letter that there was no 
question of Kirk’s decease (2). 

If discovered in an unlawful act, or if a person gave way to some headlong 
and sinful passion, he was in peril of being abducted by the fairies, and those 
carried off by sudden death were usually suspect of having fallen into the 
hands of the elves (3). These were frequently people who had been intimately 
en rapport with the fairies while they were still alive. 

Unsained or unchurched mothers were deemed the most auspicious nurses 
for fairy infants. A typical story of the sort is told of a woman who was spirited 
away, who soon found herself exhausted by the demands of her voracious 
elfin nursling. She craved to be returned to her home, and promised that 
if this was done, she would give the best mare under milk that her 
husband possessed to her captors. Her request was granted and the mare 
‘was duly led to the fairy hillock, where it disappeared. After a while it was 
sent back, but in a condition so weak and wretched that it could scarcely 
walk (4). 

In the ancient Scots ballad of The Queen of Elfland's Nourice, the mother 
who has been abducted by the fairies laments that she can hear the sounds of 
home-life outside the elfin mound, but that it will be long until she once more 
tends her own child. The Elf-Queen asks why she grieves, and is informed of 
the reason, whereupon she begs the nurse to remain with her until her fairy 
nursling can stand at her knee, when she will be released. The verses which 
follow, and which bear a strong resemblance to certain lines in the ballad of 
Thomas the Rhymer, describe the Queen as divulging to the nurse the three 
roads which lead to Heaven, Hell and Fairyland, a revelation which scarcely 
seems d propos to the situation. On rare occasions the fairy mothers bring their 
offspring to human women to nourish in earthly homes. A Nithsdale woman 
was rocking her child when a pretty lady, wrapped in a fairy mantle, entered 
her cottage, carrying a child. “Gie my bonnie thing a suck", the elf-woman 
requested, with rather less refinement than might have been expected from one 
so delicate in appearance. The woman complied with the request, whereupon 
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the fairy, exclaiming “Nurse kin and ne'er want", vanished, but paid her 
visits later on (5). 
People who were struck by the fairy arrow were generally supposed to be 
. abducted after being so wounded. In fact, being struck in this manner, or 
being caught up in a fairy whirlwind was frequently if not inevitably a prelude 
to the capture of adults by the fairies. (See sections dealing with the Fairy 
Eddy and the Fairy Stroke.) Occasionally a kidnapped person might free 
himself, or herself, from the spells of fairy durance by accomplishing some 
task whilst in the elfin world to the satisfaction of the fairies. 


APPARITIONS OF THE ABDUGTED 


Many persons believed to be dead by their relatives and friends appeared 
to them later and informed them that they were actually denizens of the fairy 
world. A woman of Unst, Shetland, who was thought to have died on the birth 
of her first child appeared in a dream to a neighbour and admitted that in her 
fairy state she had stolen the milk of her friend's cow, but that she would make 
up the loss to her. Soon afterwards this woman gave birth to a daughter, who, 
the apparition informed the mother, would bring prosperity to the family so 
long as she remained in it. The luck of the household held good until the 
girl married, when it “went from bad to worse". A certain man claimed to 
have seen this “‘trowbound” woman, but failed to say the words “Gude be 
aboot wis", which would have liberated her from the trows. There was, he 
said, a bar of iron in front of her to prevent her escape (6). 

The appearance of death usually accompanied cases of abduction when the 
fairies took the spirit only and not the body. At a Yule dance at Moolpund in 
Shetland, the supply of liquor ran short and a young man volunteered to fetch 
more. He was accompanied by his sweetheart. The man returned, mad with 
intoxication, crying that the trows had taken his lass, She was found dead in a 
burn, holding a bulwand, or rush, in her hand, “such as the grey-folk use for 
their horses". Before next Yule the young man was dead also (7). 


ABDUGTED WOMEN TRANSFORMED INTO DEER 


More than one story is told of a fairy-bound woman being transformed into 
a deer, or as herding with deer. Such an instance is said to have occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Glen Etive at a period subsequent to the rising of 1745. 
For seven years a woman had been seen running among the deer of Ben 
Cruachan. At last her capture was resolved upon, and she was caught. She 
wore a number of rings which were said by knowledgeable persons to be of 
French manufacture. Her identity was traced, and she was sent back to her 
native country by a ship from Greenock. It was thought that she had been 
abducted in childbed by the fairies. T'he story achieved a certain currency in 
the neighbourhood for many years and was believed by a number of people (8). 
One must surely consider this as a variant of the type of story which tells of the 
metamorphosis of a woman into a deer, the fairy animal par excellence. 
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SCOTTISH TALES OF FAIRY ABDUGTION 


A much more familiar tale is that which recounts the manner in which an 
English lady of consequence was abducted by the fairies and carried off to the 
Highlands. A man who lived in Glenbroun being out on the hills in search of 
cattle, encountered a troop of fairies, and suspecting that they were carrying 
someone off, flung his bonnet at them, exclaiming: “Mine is yours and yours is 
mine”, a certain formula for securing any person or object which the elves may 
be bearing off. The prize in question turned out to be an English lady, who had 
been abducted from her own country. The fairies had left a stock or image in 
her place, and she had been duly buried under the impression that she was 
dead. The man who found and rescued her took her home and she lived for 
many years in his house. When new roads were being made in the Highlands 
under the supervision of the English soldiery, this man took in as boarders two 
of the officers, a captain and his son, who after a while were convinced that the 
stolen woman was the wife of the former. The captain spoke her name, the 
lady recognized her husband and all ended happily (9). 

The smith of Tullibody’s wife was abducted by the fairies almost under his 
very eyes. As he was busy at work at one end of the house, he heard the elves, as 
they flew up the chimney with their prize, singing with malicious glee: 


Deedle linkum dodie, 
We’ve gotten drucken Davie’s wife, 
The smith of Tullibody. (10) 


Another account of this story calls the man “the Sautman (Saltman) of Tulli- 
body", and mentions that his wife was continually upbraiding him for his 
indulgence in liquor, but without effect. So she prayed that the fairies might 
take her away. They carried her to Cauldhame, a hamlet in the Perthshire 
section of the parish of Kippen, where their “palace” stood, in which she resided 
in queenly comfort. But she pined for her worthless husband and the fairies at 
last agreed to release her. On her departure, one of them presented her with a 
small stick, saying: “As lang as ye keep this, your gudeman will drink nae 
mair". The charm, it is said, was successful. Was this “small stick” not the 
fairies’ “pattle”, such as we read of in those tales of the elves of Brittany, who 
will harm no ploughman so long as he, or any of his women-folk, carry this 
implement? (11) 

The miller of Menstrie was no more fortunate in his domestic affairs, for 
the fairies spirited away his spouse, to whom they had taken a decided fancy. 
He could hear her singing every morning above his head: 


O Alva woods are bonnie, 

Tillicoultry hills are fair, 

But When I think o’ the braes o’ Menstrie 
It makes my heart aye sair. 


One day, as he was riddling chaff at his mill door, he chanced to stand 
on one foot, and by this unconscious action, deemed to possess magical 
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efficacy, he broke the enchantment which bound his wife to the fairy folk and 
found her standing beside him (12). 


MORTAL WOMEN REPLACED BY FAIRY WIVES 


We now approach these peculiarly interesting cases of abduction in which 
mortal women are replaced by fairy wives, who take their semblance, but who 
are later restored to their husbands. One of these tells how a man went from 
home leaving his wife in child-bed. She was a particularly good-natured 
woman, but on his return he found her transformed into a shrew of the most 
violent description. His suspicions aroused, he built up a great fire upon the 
hearth and threatened to cast the interloper into it unless she informed him 
what had happened to his real spouse. 'The creature confessed that his real 
wife had been carried by the fairies to Cnoc Fraing, a mountain on the borders 
of Badenoch and Strathdearn, and that she had been substituted for the 
missing woman. But the fairies at Cnoc Fraing, when he challenged them with 
the abduction, assured him that his wife had been removed to Shiathan Mor, 
near Inverness. He travelled there, and at a place known as “The Fairy Knoll" 
found his wife and brought her safely home (13). 

The similar stories of the wife of the weaver of Bridge of Awe and of the 
Irish princess rescued by Uistean have already been summarized. A tale of the 
fairy abduction of a wife is alluded to by J. G. Campbell, the first part of which 
is similar to the main theme of Whup pity Stoorie. Its sequel, however, tells how 
on a later day, the wife, who had saved her infant from the fairy clutches, was 
carried off by a band of elfin riders on white horses. Her husband, searching 
for her, saw a glimmer of light issuing from a hill. He entered at an opening 
in the mound, sticking a pin in the side of the entrance to ensure his exit. 
Within he beheld a great company feasting and dancing, among whom was 
his wife. She saw him also and began to sing loudly: 


Take no food here, Ialai o Horro horro, 
Ask no drink here, Ialai o Horro hee. 


As no one took any notice of him, he snatched her from the circle of dancers 
and took her home, but she was never the same again. Once more the riders 
appeared as the couple were working in the field and divining that she must 
go with them, she told her husband that if he wished her to come back he must 
throw her marriage dress after her when he saw her passing. But “thinking that 
she did not belong to this world", he refrained from taking any action (14). 

A woman of Benmore, in Caithness, went out to visit a neighbour, and on 
her return her husband became conscious of a change in her. Among other 
things, she grew extraordinarily efficient in her household duties. After the 
duration of a year, she died. The man married again, but at the end of seven 
years his first wife returned. She told him that a fairy man had lured her into a 
knoll to dance, and that she had indeed just finished her dance. The thrifty 
wife turned out to be an old fairy who had impersonated the genuine wife. A 
fairy, it is said, “can only live for twelve months in human form" (15). 

Kirk alludes to the case of a woman known to him who consorted with the 
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fairies. She “tarried in the fields over night" and slept upon a hillock, whence 
she was transported “to another place before day". She became melancholy 
and silent and appeared to languish (16). 


SCOTTISH TALES OF ABDUCTED WOMEN 


Napier quotes a case of spiriting away at the time of child-bearing which: 
is said to have occurred in Arran. It is vouched for by a correspondent in a 
publication entitled Long Ago: “There was a woman near Pladda, newly 
delivered, who was carried away, and on a certain night her wraith stood 
before her husband telling him that the yearly riding was at hand, and that 
she, with all the rout, should ride by his house at such an hour, on such a night; 
that he must await her coming, and throw over her her wedding gown, and so 
she should be rescued from her tyrants. With that she vanished. And the time 
came, with the jingling of bridles and the tramping of horses outside the cottage; 
but this man, feeble-hearted, had summoned his neighbours to bear him 
company, who held him, and would not suffer him to go out. So there arose a 
bitter cry and a great clamour, and then all was still; but in the morning, roof 
and wall were dashed with blood, and the sorrowful wife was no more seen upon 
the earth. This," adds the writer, “is not a tale from an old ballad, it is the 
narrative of what was told not fifty years ago.” (i.e. about 1820). (17). 

A very definite group of abduction stories is formed by those which tell 
how women, snatched away by the fairies, returned at intervals to attend to 
the needs of their forsaken children. A man at Braes, in Skye, had lost his wife, 
who had left several young children behind her. He paid his addresses to another 
woman and the children were to a great extent left to their own devices, and 
were neglected. One day when he returned from his work, he asked the little 
ones if they had been lonely. They replied that as soon as he went away their 
mother arrived and had attended to their needs. This, of course, is an 
example of a dead woman acting in the same manner as one who had been 
kidnapped by the fairies and reveals the close connection between the state of 
death and that in which “taken” folk were believed to exist (18). 

An Islay woman who had been “taken” by the fairies left a small infant 
behind her. The elves had so arranged matters that she seemed to die, and was 
duly buried. Each night, however, her husband heard her return. She appeared 
to be crooning to the child. One night he surprised her as she sat by its cradle, 
when she told him that if he repaired to a certain hillock on a given night, 
she might be released from the enchantments which had been laid upon her. 
He must carry with him a black cock, born in “‘the busy time of the year", and 
a piece of steel. He followed her instructions, found the entrance to the mound 
open and placed an object made of steel in one of the door-posts. Then, with 
the cock in his arms, he concealed himself in a corner. At dawning, the cock 
crew, the chief of the fairies ordered his folk to search the brugh, and the man 
was found. He was told that if he withdrew the steel he and his wife would be 
ES) depart without scaith, and on his doing so they were allowed to go 
free (19). 

A man and his wife, who dwelt in the Loch Awe district, did not agree and 
the woman struck up an association with another man known as Donald. 
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She disappeared. Search was made for her far and wide but she could not be 
traced. However, she returned to her home every night, tidied the house and 
combed the children's hair. Some months later, Gillies, the husband, when 
passing through a wood, heard his wife calling to him “out of a large hazel 
bush". She told him that she wished to come home, but that she was naked 
and could not win free of the fairies until she was clothed once more. She begged 
her husband to fetch her a smock the next morning when the sun rose and to 
hang it on the bush, However, he must not try to see her or the elves would 
hide her so that she would never find her way back. He did as she requested, and 
she told him to go straight home, to speak to nobody on the way and to turn 
his head neither to the right or the left. When he got home, she was sitting by 
the fire, with the children round her, as if nothing had happened (20). 

Near the hamlet of Kintraw in Mull, stands a green hill known locally as 
“the Fairies’ Hill". The wife of a farmer in the neighbourhood fell ill and died, 
leaving several young children. On the Sunday after the funeral the farmer and 
his folk went to church, leaving the children at home in charge of the eldest, a 
girl about ten years old. She told her father that her mother had come to the 
house and had combed the children’s hair and dressed them. On the next 
Sunday the same thing occurred. The farmer asked his daughter to inquire of 
her mother the reason for her return on the next occasion. The child did so and 
the woman informed her that she had been carried off by the Good People, 
who allowed her freedom for an hour or two on Sundays. Should her coffin be 
opened, it would be found to contain only a withered leaf. The farmer 
acquainted the minister with the circumstances, but he laughed the matter to 
scorn. Some time later, the Minister was found lying dead near the Fairies’ 
Hill, and his death was attributed to fairy vengeance. 

Scott narrates a similar occurrence in Lothian, where the wife of a farmer 
who had been taken by the fairies repeatedly returned on Sundays to attend to 
her children. On one of these occasions she was spoken to by her husband and 
she told him that if he wished to regain her, he must try to do so on Hallowe’en 
night, as her eternal happiness was at stake. He waited in the midst of a 
plot of furze, and in a little time heard the jingling of bells on fairy bridles. 
But the din made by the Good Folk was so affrighting that he permitted them 
to pass without challenge. As they rode on, he heard the voice of his unhappy 
wife, lamenting that he had lost her for ever (21). 

A story found in an old chapbook published in Ireland, tells how a certain 
James Campbell of Aberdeen had a daughter Mary, who was married to a 
local goldsmith, John Nelson. The girl was about to have a baby, but at mid- 
night a terrific tumult arose in the house, and, on its subsidence, the bride was 
seen to be in a dying condition. She appeared to die, but when the body was 
viewed by a minister, he declared that she had been spirited away by the fairies, 
who had left an effigy in her stead. Her “‘funeral’’ took place, however, but 
she appeared later to her husband and assured him that she had become a 
prisoner among the fairies. Her brother, she told him, must repair to a certain 
spot and call loudly upon her, when she would appear with others. He must 
then seize her and hold her until cock-crow, despite what happened, and she 
would be restored to him. The brother followed her instructions, and notwith- 
standing the most terrible elfin portents and alarums, succeeded in retaining her 
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in his grasp, eventually restoring her to her husband. Nelson next threatened 
reprisals upon the fairies unless his child were also returned to him, and this was 
done on the understanding that the ground in the neighbourhood of the fairy 
demesne remained untilled (22). 


IRISH TALES OF ABDUGTION 


I cannot lavish the space I would wish to bestow on the many examples of 
fairy abduction which I have collected from Irish folk-lore, but must condense 
the evidence. One description of a changeling and its habits merits remark. 
This girl was about fourteen years of age. She would sit in the kitchen on a mat. 
Formerly a stout colleen, she had wasted away to nothing, while her teeth 
“grew as long as your fingers and then dropped out". She would eat nothing 
but crabs and things that tasted sour. In the night she would pick things up in 
the fields and devour them. Ultimately she died. No doubt the poor creature 
suffered from cretinism (23). 

A girl kidnapped by the fairies near Moville was rescued by a young peasant. 
But “she could speak noan—for ye know the wee folk puts a thing in their 
mouth that they can't speak". She was cured of her dumbness by three sups 
of water out of the skull of a black cock (24). ““Good-looking people and people 
with kind hearts are much sought after (by the fairies) and midwives are also 
specially followed for that purpose," says one lrish writer on the subject. 
“The reason given for so many persons escaping from elfin clutches is that 
everyone is supposed to have a friend amongst the fairies who sees that no 
harm comes to one” (25). 

Girls who dance with the fairies, says one Irish writer, sometimes pine 
away and seem to die, but their souls are carried away to Tir-nan-og as the 
brides of the Fairy King (26). An instance is on record of a kidnapped Irish 
girl being cured of the fairy spell by eating and drinking after her rescue (27). 
The fairies, remarks the same authority, kidnap girls and keep them for seven 
years, and at the end of that time, when they grow old and ugly, they are sent 
back. But as a compensation they are taught the fairy secrets and the magical 
mystery that lies in herbs (28). A kidnapped woman taken as a nurse for a 
fairy child, it is added, is allowed to return to her own infant after sunset. 
On entering the house, her husband must then throw holy water over her in 
the name of God, when she will be restored to her own shape and take her place 
by the fire, to nurse her own child. The husband must ask no questions, but 
provide her with food in silence. If she fall asleep on the third night after her 
return, the husband must tie a red thread across the door to keep the fairies 
out. If that night passes safely, she is out of their power (29). The allusion here 
to a change of shape is interesting and recalls the metamorphoses through 
which Tam Lin is said to have passed. But I cannot recall the like statement in 
connection with any other case of restoration. 

Those who are “taken”, it is averred in Ireland, are usually folk who “are 
good for singing and dancing, or for any good thing at all." A statement which 
recalls the saying that “those whom the gods love (i.e. covet) die young” 
(30). It is a curious fact that, according to the cases of fairy abduction in the 
West of Ireland cited by Lady Gregory as having taken place within a series of 
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years ending about 1920, many of the subjects remained in bed for years, but 
were believed to be *'changelings". 

A woman who lived near Scahanagh was carried off by a fairy lady who 
came for her in a coach, and taken to “a big house” to act as a foster nurse. 
But she insisted on returning to her own infant. In the morning her cow was 
dead. Her husband looked at the animal through a card for carding flax and 
beheld not a cow, but the corpse of an old man (31). A girl who went out to 
gather nuts heard strange music in the wood where she was plucking them, 
and returned to it daily. Her mother also was conscious of music in her room, 
which the girl denied hearing. Next day she died, but when she was laid out, 
the neighbours saw in her stead an old woman with long teeth and face much 
wrinkled. She was buried and the mother continued to hear music about the 
house and saw coloured lights flashing through the windows. A boy saw the 
dead girl one evening, dressed in her own clothes, but dared not speak to her, 
"because you must be by a bush when you question ‘them’ ” (32). 

Lady Gregory was informed by a peasant that his wife had “got a touch” 
(of the fairy stroke) for the third time, and had left the house, but he told his 
boy to follow her, *'after first showing him how to make the sign (of protection) 
with his hands". A thin-faced, red-haired man with no legs was seen to “jump” 
on a wall. The boy made the sign and carried this creature to a bridge. The 
woman was never molested again. “If ever you feel a shivering," concluded 
Lady Gregory's informant, “make the sign with your thumbs" (33). What 
“the sign" was we are not informed. 


RECOVERY FROM FAIRYLAND 


The means by which a person could be recovered from Fairyland were 
numerous, though the most efficacious were certainly those which had the 
sanction of some religious association—the Bible, a drop of holy water, a 
Christian amulet, the name of God, or even that of some saint. According to 
fairy law, a rescue from Fairyland must be effected within a year and a day. 
Certain seasons were more auspicious for the release of mortals from the fairy 
thraldom than others. Particularly was this the case with Hallowe'en, as we 
find it noted in the ballads of Tam Lin and Alison Gross (34). Hallowe'en was, 
of course, the end of the Celtic year, but the quarter-days, on which the elves 
were thought of as changing their abodes, or as being in an unsettled state, 
were also regarded as seasons of opportunity for rescue. These include the 
last night of every quarter, as, for example, the night before Beltane, and 
Fridays and the last night of the year. It is important to note that Kirk, writing 
on the means of recovery from Faerie, tersely remarks that: “There is ane 
Airt (art) appearingly without Superstition, for recovering of such as are stolen, 
but I think it superfluous to insert it here". Perhaps it was too familiar in the 
mouths of the folk (35). Scott, remarking that “the recovery must be effected 
within a year and a day, to be held legal in fairy law", says that it “could only 
be accomplished on Hallowe'en, at the great annual procession of the Fairy 
court” (36). 

As we will recall from the story about the Miller of Menstrie, the mere act 
of standing on one foot was sufficient to bring back his abducted wife to him 
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(37). In the ballad of Kemp Owyne the maiden under spells is disenchanted by 
a kiss from the hero. If a mortal kiss a person bespelled in Fáerie, that person 
may, in certain circumstances, be disenchanted from the spell, as in the case 
of *the Sleeping Beauty" (38). And to hold a person fast during the act of 
disenchantment appears to be a most necessary proceeding. The heroine in 
the ballad of Lady Isabel and the Elf- Knight escapes from her elfin lover by 
putting him to sleep with “a sma’ charm”; nor is this an egregious instance 
of such a means of escape from a fairy captor, as in some Norse ballads it 
takes the form of a rune which brings about a magical slumber (39). 

A woman on Loch Sunart-side was rescued by her husband through the 
simple expedient of his taking the black silk handkerchief which she wore on 
her wedding day to the fairy dwelling where she was in captivity. He tied 
three knots in it, entered the hill and recovered his wife and child (40). 
Another woman who was kidnapped from the shores of Loch Aline was in the 
act of being carried off, but when she uttered “‘a very coarse, unseemly word", 
which the fairies could not tolerate, they left her in the hollow where she had 
been found (41). Still another wife might have been rescued by her husband 
drawing a furrow, round a hillock sun-wise with his plough, as she advised him, 
but on the counsel of his neighbours he refrained from taking such action (42). 
A child was, however, liberated by such means (43). To throw a dirk into “an 
eddy wind", that is a fairy whirlwind, was a possible way of regaining the 
abducted. Thus a young woman in Islay rescued her husband, who was supposed 
to be dead. When she cast the weapon into such an eddy of wind, her husband 
dropped at her feet, and told her that in the grave in which she had thought 
him buried nothing would be found but a log of alder-wood (44). Objects of 
steel or iron also aided an exit from the fairy dwelling during the course of a 
rescue. 

A man had travelled to Lairg with a companion to enter his newly-born 
child’s name in the books of session and to procure whisky for its christening. 
On his way home he sat down to rest on the hill of Durcha near a large hole 
in the ground, from which sounds of merriment soon proceeded. Filled with 
curiosity, he entered the aperture and disappeared. His friend was accused of 
his taking off, but requested a year and a day in which to vindicate himself. 
Keeping watch over the hole, he saw his companion issue from it along with 
a troop of fairies, all dancing with great gusto. The accused man seized and 
detained him, when he asked in tones of annoyance: “Why could you not let 
me finish my reel, Sandy?" He would not believe that he had been lost to the 
world for a twelvemonth until he saw his wife at home with a year-old child 
in her arms (45). 

In Kirkcudbrightshire two young ploughmen, during the season of 
Hallowe’en, passed by a ruined mill from which sounds of music and dancing 
issued. One of them entered the place and nothing of him was heard or seen 
for a year, at the end of which his friend entered the mill armed with a Bible, 
and delivered him from fairy bondage (46). A similar story is told by 
Keightley (Fairy Mythology, pp. 386-7) in which a man is rescued 
from a fairy shian by the aid of a cross made from the wood of a rowan- 
tree. 

This type of story has a widespread acceptance. J. G. Campbell remarks 
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that it is localized in the Ferintosh district and it was also told in Argyllshire. 
It is also familiar in Wales (47). 

One of the most notable tales of rescue from Fairyland is that contained 
in the Scottish ballad of Tam Lin. Its value is greatly enhanced by the fullness 
with which the details of the hero's rescue are described. Tam Lin was captured 
by the fairies at an early age, having been “struck” by a bitter north wind. 
This threw him into a deep sleep, in which he was spirited away by the elves. 
The circumstances resemble those of the German ballad of The Erl- K ing. The 
Lady Janet, of whom he is enamoured, resolves to rescue him, as the time for 
payment of the fairy kain to Satan draws nigh. He instructs her in the manner 
in which he may be released from the fairy spells which bind him. 

In order to free him she must repair to a spot known as Miles Moss between 
twelve and one on the next night (that is Hallowe'en) when the fairy court 
rides, bearing holy water in her hand. She must also “cast a compass”, or 
magical ring, at the spot. Three courts or bands of the elves will pass her by 
and she will find him in the third, mounted upon a milk-white steed, with a 
golden star in his crown. She must seize him, and drag him from his horse, 
whereupon the fairies will turn him into various shapes, which are given in 
the best traditional version as those of an asp, an adder, a lion and a bolt of 
red-hot iron. During these metamorphoses she must cling to him until he 
changes into ‘‘a mother-naked man," when she must cast her green mantle 
over him, dip him in a stand of milk and then in one of hot water. All this 
comes to pass and he is delivered. During the process, Janet must constantly 
reiterate the hero's name. Such metamorphoses are familiar in Danish ballad, 
nor are they unknown to Greek myth. I have dealt with the whole process in 
my volume on The Magic Arts in Celtic Britain, and here I must content 
myself with the observation that the metamorphosis of 'Tam Lin is not associated 
with any primitive initiation ceremony, as some writers have suggested, but with 
the restoration of a bespelled person to his proper human form. That is, as we 
shall see, people **taken"' by the fairies were actually believed to have under- 
gone some process analogous to death, and in Tam Lin's case this process was 
reversed. 

In the Scottish cante-fable of Childe Rowland and Burd Ellen, the brothers 
of the hero are disenchanted from the spells of Fáerie by the Fairy King, who, 
defeated in combat by Childe Rowland, produces a small crystal vial containing 
a bright red fluid, with which he anoints their lips, nostrils, eye-lids, ears and 
finger-ends. In other words, they have been in a dead-alive condition and are 
restored to their normal state by being asperged with human blood, a primitive 
talisman against mortality. (See J. Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, p. 124.) 


IRISH METHODS OF RESCUE FROM FAIRYLAND 


In Ireland we find a multitude of such tales of rescue, but I must limit 
quotation to a few of the more outstanding. In the tale of Guleesh, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde tells of the manner in which the hero rescued the King of France's 
daughter from the fairies. As he was of flesh and blood, the elves hired him to 
hold her on her horse, so that she might be safely conveyed through the air 
when they bore her off. But when they were flying over his house, he uttered 
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the words “I call and cross you to myself, in the name of God", whereupon the 
horse was transformed into a wooden beam and fell to earth, thus freeing the 
lady, who eventually married him (48). 

An Irish peasant informed Lady Gregory that to bring anyone back from 
the Faerie, one should get the leaves of the lus-mor (foxglove) and give them 
to him to drink. In Scotland, the name lus-more is also given to the spear-wort 
and the great white mullen, but the expedient of applying foxglove is 
obviously a most dangerous one, if Lady Gregory's peasant actually referred 
to that plant. If the person had only got “a little touch and had some com- 
plaint in him at the same time", it would ‘‘make him sick-like", but bring him 
back. But if he was "altogether in the faeries”, he would refuse to drink it, 
knowing what it was for (49). Lady Gregory tells a story of how a man, recently 
married, showed his mother terrible scars on the chest, which he had received 
from his wife in the night. The mother suspected the girl of having been 
“taken”, and asked her to pick some green flax. She refused at first, but the 
woman compelled her to the task. When she had touched three blades of it, she 
said: “I am gone now", and went to her room. They found her lying in a deep 
sleep, as she had just been “‘put back", i.e. restored from the fairy clutches (50). 

A man near Slieve Echtge had lost his wife, but one night her husband 
saw her in his room feeding their child. On the second night when this happened 
again, he asked her why she had no boots on and she replied that she had 
iron nails in her feet. He drew out the nails, but she departed, and on her 
returning on the following night, he again questioned her as to her lack of 
boots. She replied that he had left one iron sprig in her foot, but if he wanted 
her to come back to him, he must go to a gap in the hills, taking with him 
some fowl droppings and urine, which he must throw over her. He went to the 
gap, but his courage failed him, and he never saw her again (51). 


WELSH RESCUES FROM FAIRYLAND 


Wirt Sikes and others detail the circumstances of rescues from Fairyland, 
some of which closely resemble those given by J. F. Campbell and other Scottish 
writers. Two men in the Vale of Neath stopped to listen to fairy music and one 
joined the elves in their dance. The other was accused of murdering his com- 
panion, as he had failed to reappear. But on returning to the haunted spot with 
some friends, he succeeded in dragging the bespelled man from the fairy ring 
(52). Another was released after a year and a day by being touched with an 
iron implement. A servant girl was lost while looking for some calves, and was 
similarly rescued. But when later she touched a bridle-bit of a horse, she 
finally disappeared (53). A Carnarvonshire farmer, on stepping from a fairy 
ring in similar circumstances, at once crumbled into dust (54). At Pantshon- 
shenkin, in Carmarthenshire, a young man went out one morning and was 
lost. A wise woman declared that he was in the power of the fairies and would 
not be released until the sap of a certain sycamore tree had dried up, a prophecy 
which was duly fulfilled (55). A lad in Pembrokeshire joined a fairy dance and 
found himself in a palatial sphere radiant with gems and gold. He was warned 
that he must not drink of a certain well in the palace grounds in which many- 
coloured fishes swam. But he could not fulfil the prohibition and plunging his 
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hand into the glittering water, found himself once more on the bleak hillside, 
surrounded by his father’s flocks (56). 


ENCHANTMENT OF THE BODY 


Here I must touch upon the ancient superstition that when people were 
"taken" by the fairies their bodies assumed a different quality or state to that 
which they had previously possessed, and that some similar change overtook 
their souls or spirits. In the Irish Book of Leinster, for example, we are told that 
when Leogaire, son of the King of Connaught, came back to earth from Mag 
Mell, the Plain of the Gods, he was previously advised by its inhabitants 
that he and his fifty companions should not dismount from their horses upon 
the soil of Connaught. This prohibition they respected in spite of the expostula- 
tions of those who met them on their return. To the greetings of his friends, 
Leogaire replied: “Approach us not to touch us", and finally he returned to 
Mag Mell without dismounting (57). 

In his observations on this story, Wentz says that when he told it to an 
Irish peasant the man remarked that “‘the spirit and body (of a mortal) are 
somehow mystically combined by fairy enchantment, for the fairies had a 
mighty power of enchanting natural people and could transform the physical 
body in some way”. Wentz adds that “Some unknown bodily transmutation 
seems to have come about from the sojourn of people among the Tuatha Dé 
Danann—a transmutation apparently quite the same as that which the ‘gentry’ 
are said to bring about now when one of our race is taken to live with 
them" (58). 

We have already noticed a similar prohibition in the case of the tale of 
King Herla, who was advised by his host, the dwarf king, not to dismount from 
his steed on returning from the fairy realm. This magical change in Fairyland 
is also alluded to by Malory in the case of King Arthur, who some men said, 
was not dead, but lay in Avallon, whence he would one day return. “I will 
not say that it shall bee so,” says Sir Thomas, **but rather I will say that heere 
in this world hee changed his lyfe’? (59). Only a dim memory of the ancient 
doctrine of a fairy change seemingly remained to the relatively modern writer. 

Ossian, returning to Ireland from his sojourn in the fairy realm of Tir-nan- 
Og, was warned by his elfin mistress that his feet must not touch earthly soil. 
But, through an accident, he slipped from his horse and became old and feeble 
in the twinkling of an eye (60). Crimthan, King of Ireland, was, in similar 
circumstances, even less fortunate, and falling from his horse, instantly 
perished (61), as did Nechtan on leaping from his vessel to Irish soil on his 
return from a voyage among the islands of the gods. 

All this—no less than more modern tales of persons either “‘fairy-struck”’, 
or of those who returned from Fairyland in a condition of enfeeblement (some 
of whom are said to have eventually crumbled into dust)—appears to make it 
clear that a belief existed that a change of body and perhaps of spirit, overcame 
the visitor to a supernatural sphere. In the Land of Fáerie, man assumed the 
nature of its inhabitants, he became non-human, a definite transmutation of 
soul and body took place, the conditions of another element overtook him, he 
could exist there only by virtue of its cardinal state, a spiritual one, and when 
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he returned to earth, the new bodily and spiritual attributes received upon the 
fairy “plane” proved either inadequate to the terrestrial environment, or it was 
definitely hostile to them. In plain language, it was a dying or dead person who 
“came back", and who either lingered on in an enfeebled state or fell into the 
corruption of death (62). The length of time occasionally spent in Fairyland 
may, of course, have contributed to the belief that those who returned from it 
were naturally of great age, and that the moment they re-entered the world of 
men they assumed the aspect of that period of life in which they would normally 
have been had they remained on earth, only a residence in Fairyland having 
retained their bodies in a state of youthful invigoration. But does this *enchant- 
ment” not find its origin in what primitive man believed to be the greatest of 
all enchantments—that of death? The folk who return from Fairyland are 
actually ghosts whose bodies have been preserved magically, and which, 
when they re-enter the earth sphere at once reveal signs of corruption. In 
some instances— particularly in ballad-lore, body and soul are not discriminated 
between, and this reveals the survival of primitive notions concerning the 
state of the dead. 


VAMPIRICAL ATTRIBUTES OF FAIRIES 


That fairies possessed some of the attributes of the vampire there is more 
than a little evidence. In the folk-lore sense a vampire is a person existing in a 
state between life and death, who returns from the grave to absorb the blood 
of others, chiefly those of his own family, so that he may not suffer from hunger 
in his tomb. The superstition is a relic of primitive ancestor-worship and is 
thought to have originated in the idea of the “angry dead" who had not 
received a sufficiency of food offerings from his relatives and had revenged 
himself upon them by sucking their blood while they slept. 

The reason given in Scotland for leaving water in the house at night was that 
fairies would suck the sleepers' blood if they found no water to quench their 
thirst (63). In Scotland and Ireland the peasant belief held that consumption 
was due to fairy vampirism. “In a consumptive disease the fairies steal away 
the soul and put the soul of a fairy in the room of it.” To avoid this, withes of 
oak and ivy were cut and twisted into large wreaths which were kept until the 
month of March, when persons afflicted with consumption were passed thrice 
through them; at times children so affected were left all night beside a holy 
well, and even adults were occasionally so treated, “‘to end or mend them”. 
Such persons were affixed to the earth by ropes attached to stakes, so that they 
could not move (64). Such a well was situated in the Inverness-shire parish of 
Suddie on the top of an eminence known as Therdie Hill. 

In Ireland it was thought that when consumptive folk died they went to 
the Faerie, where they dwelt in perfect health. “The wasted body is not taken 
into the hill, for it is usually regarded as not the body of the deceased but rather 
that of a changeling, the general belief being that the real body and the soul 
are carried off together and those of an old person from Fairyland substituted. 

“The old person left soon declines and dies” (65). This notion is certainly 
associated with the idea of vampirical possession, that is, the vampire spirit 
takes up its abode within the body of the afflicted person for the purpose of 
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living upon its physical substance. Miss Gordon Cumming mentions in her 
volume Zn the Hebrides (p. 267) that the belief prevails in these islands that 
“when a man is slowly lingering away in consumption, the fairies are on the 
watch to steal his soul that they may therewith give life to some other body. 
To prevent this, old wives are often anxious to cut the nails of the sufferer, that 
they may tie up the parings in a bit of rag and wave this precious charm thrice 
round his head, detsul” (that is, according to the course of the Sun). 

Hugh Miller speaks of a “Lady in Green” who carries her goblin child 
from cottage to cottage at dead of night in the North-east of Scotland. She 
would enter a dwelling, fan the dying embers of the fire into a blaze and then 
proceed to bathe her infant in the blood of the youngest inmate of the household, 
who would be found dead next morning. The belief appears to have reference 
either to the glaistig or the gyre-carlin, both of whom were accompanied by 
children in their nocturnal prowlings (66). 

J. G. McKay alludes to “green fairy women with bone beaks or with 
cloven hoofs, who in some cases crack men’s bones and drink their blood". 
In a Highland tale quoted by him they devour men, but reject their lungs (67). 

Eight girls who were tending cattle on Ben Sgath between Loch Bracadale 
and Loch Snizort, were attacked by an “old woman" who turned out to be 
a water-fairy. While they slept, she sucked the blood of the maidens, 
only one of whom escaped (68). Four hunters on the Braes of Lochaber were 
accosted by as many glaistigs, who assumed the forms of their sweethearts, 
One of them penetrated the disguise and placed his drawn dirk between his 
knees. A cock crowed and the glaistigs fled. The hunter who had kept the spirit 
who tempted him at bay found his three companions dead, "every drop of 
blood sucked out of their veins" (69). 

Lady Wilde remarks that in Ireland the peasants were wont to object to 
being bled surgically “‘lest the good people would be angry". This probably 
implies that the fairies grew excited at the appearance of human blood (70). 
Nutt quotes Grimm as saying that “as Homer relates of the spirits that they 
eagerly sucked blood to imbibe a sensation of life," so the fairies “seem to 
renovate or replace their circle by their youthful prey, which is in fact a popular 
superstition in Wales" (71). 

As Yearsley remarks, the ghosts of primitive people buried in prehistoric 
barrows developed later into fairies and occasionally revealed vampiric traits. 
Miss Cox also traces the vampire in Western and Northern Europe to “the 
buried barrow ghost” (72). 


THEORIES CONCERNING ABDUCTION BY FAIRIES 


STEALING THE SOUL 


The origins of the beliefs that fairy spirits are exchanged for mortal 
children and that adults are abducted by fairies have been widely discussed, 
although no very definite conclusions concerning them have been arrived at. 
Generally speaking, it is manifest that the spells and charms employed to 
ward off fairies are of the self-same character as those made use of to drive 
away evil spirits, including the dead. In many lands, particularly those in 
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which a tradition of ancestor-worship exists, such practices prevail as we 
find in connection with changeling and abduction superstitions as known in 
Britain. Ancestral spirits "steal" the souls of people of all ages, but more 
especially those of the young and the sick; or they are thought to occupy the 
body, expelling the soul and taking its place, thus causing a change of personality 
and character. When a Dyak or Malay is taken ill, he thinks that one of his 
deceased ancestors is at the bottom of it, and is trying to steal his soul. (J. G. 
Frazer, Golden Bough, p. 55). If a child in Cochin China falls ill it is “because 
some devil has made off with its soul” (op. cit, p. 59). “In Africa the Amatongo 
or Abapansi of Amazulu race, have essentially the same motives for action 
toward men and women, and exhibit the same powers, as Scotch and Irish 
peasants assign to the ‘good people’. They take the living through death, and 
people so taken appear afterwards as apparitions, having become Amatongo.” 
(W. Y. E. Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, p. 228.) Instances of the 
resemblance between the British changeling belief and that of barbarous and 
savage peoples could be multiplied. Among the Yoruba of West Africa, a 
woman who has lost her baby carries about a wooden image ‘‘to make a home” 
for its spirit. (J. G. Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and the Wild, Vol. II, pp. 97-8.) 
This recalls the British “puppet” or "stock". 


REINCARNATION 


Among some Australian tribes ancestral spirits are regarded as mischief- 
makers who can make people sick or insane. These are known as Jruntarinia 
and strongly resemble the fairies of Britain. Such spirits undergo continual 
reincarnation and choose their own mothers. When a native man dies, it is 
thought his spirit returns to the okanikilla or nucleus of spirit folk, where it 
awaits reincarnation. Taking up a point of vantage in some tree or rock, 
it pounces upon the first likely woman who passes, enters her body and is reborn 
from her (E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, pp. 236 ff; J. G. Frazer The 
Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 93 ff). That this belief basically resembles the 
European superstition of fairy reincarnation is scarcely to be questioned, and 
that it casts light upon the changeling belief I am convinced. The fairy 
changeling is usually an ancestor reincarnated. The great majority of change- 
lings, when revealed as such, turn into old men, who boast in a senile manner 
of the territorial transformations which have overtaken the countryside in 
which the tale is enacted, and this makes it plain that they were supposed to 
have had a former close acquaintance with the neighbourhood. From this it 
may be argued that in primitive times such souls were regarded as the ancestors 
of the peasantry dwelling in that particular locality, indeed the remote ancestors 
of the human actors in the story, as the nature of their utterances concerning 
the great length of time which has passed since they recalled such and such a 
scenic change as they inevitably allude to would seem to prove. Or it may 
imply that they have been incarnated in human shape on several Occasions, as 
their reference to the existence of recurring afforestation or the rising or sinking 
of river-levels in the locality would seem to infer. 

Kirk, in dealing with the subject of second sight in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, alludes to the belief that every man has what he calls “a co-walker", or 
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double, which accompanies him throughout life. “This Copy, Echo, or living 
Picture," he says, “goes att last to his own Herd." This, as we have seen, is 
precisely what the dead Australian's spirit does. ‘Whenever a person dies," 
(among certain Australian tribes) says Frazer, “his or her spirit goes back to 
the place where it was left long ago by the totemic ancestor in the days of old" 
(73). This *co-walker", as Andrew Lang pointed out in his introduction to 
Kirk's book, is nothing but the ghost or spirit of the man, and the evidence 
from Australian tribes makes it abundantly clear that among primitive peoples, 
the spirits of the human dead were continually awaiting reincarnation. This 
seemingly fortifies the proof from British sources that the primitive belief 
respecting changelings was associated with an ancient doctrine of the reincarna- 
tion of spirits in human bodies. 


THE INCREASE OF THE FAIRY COMMUNITY 


Another theory associates the beliefin fairy kidnapping with the notion that 
the elves steal women and children to increase their numbers. A crofter in 
Skye told Dr. Alexander Carmichael that Dun Gharsain was a famous fairy 
bower whence the elves waylaid men, sometimes carrying away children to 
increase their colonies, and Women to nurse their infants (74). Professor A. C. 
Haddon, writing on Irish fairy-lore, remarked that: “Dwarf or misshapen 
children are held to be given to a mother by the fairies in place of a healthy 
child they have stolen from her to renew the stock of fairies, and who, while the 
dwarf lives, is supposed to be a sort of fairy apprentice. When the dwarf dies, 
the healthy child it supplanted is supposed to be admitted to the fairy band, and 
mothers assert that at the death of the dwarf they see the healthy child that 
should have been theirs" (75). Wentz states that the Lepers’ Islanders believe 
that ghosts steal men, as fairies do, to add to their company (76). Alfred Nutt 
thought that “it is at least possible that the sickly and ailing would be rejected 
when the time came for each family to supply its quota of victims (for sacrifice) 
and this might easily translate itself in the folk-memory into the statement that 
the fairies had carried off the healthy and left in exchange the sickly.” That 
certain savages were, and are, in the habit of kidnapping children and adults 
for the purpose of filling gaps in their communities is well known, but so far 
this circumstance has not been regarded as an explanation of the fairy custom 
of kidnapping. That the custom prevailed among the North American Indians 
is indeed notorious. But this idea certainly does not account for the origin 
of the belief in any satisfactory or final manner. 


THE THEORY OF SACRIFICE 


We now approach the theory that the fairies “took” children for the purpose 
of sacrifice, in other words, that an ancient belief existed that children were 
not only sacrificed to the fairies, or to some deity of nature through fairy 
agency. This notion has already briefly been touched upon in dealing with the 
subject of tribute, kain or teind, more particularly in respect of the worship of 
the idol of the Irish “god” known as Cromm Cruaich. There is a proverb in the 
Hebrides which invites us to “pity her who is the mother of silly children when 
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Beltane is on a Thursday” (77). Nutt, in an editorial note on this saw, remarked 
that: “This saying probably contains a reference to human sacrifice at Beltane, 
when the ‘silly’ children would naturally be the first to be chosen as victims". 
But we have already seen that defective children were precisely those who were 
not wanted, the Cromm Cruaich formula, and several other passages in folk- 
belief making it clear that “healthy offspring" were demanded. And I am not 
sure that the word “silly” here employed does not imply, as it frequently does 
in Scottish folk-lore, “sacred”, that is selig, or devoted" children, those marked 
out for sacrifice. Nutt, however, has dealt with the question of sacrifice to the 
fairies in a very exhaustive and elaborate manner elsewhere, and this demonstra- 
tion I will attempt to summarize. 

The fairy, he believed, does not take as does death; he admits and acts 
upon the principle of a life for a life, though the exchange he makes with a 
mortal is an unfair one. We can only explain the changeling belief if we 
recognize in the fairies representatives of the antique lords of life and increase, 
powers to whom man looked for the periodical outburst of new life, and whom 
he strengthened in their task by sacrifice. On the introduction of Christianity 
the practice may have assumed in the eyes of the people the aspect of raids 
carried out by a non-human upon a human society. The practice of the fairies 
would come to be looked upon as altogether detestable. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that the changeling belief may be older than the alteration effected by 
the introduction of Christianity, a supposition which scarcely requires support, 
so self-evident is it. He thought that the powers invoked were the lords and 
depositories of life, but. that they must be maintained by food or nourishment, 
hence the necessity for sacrifice. He also believed (in opposition to the view 
he gave in the preceding passage which I have quoted) that the sickly and 
ailing would be rejected (78). 

This view of immolation is almost precisely that by which I have sought to 
explain the phenomena of human sacrifice in ancient Mexico, so very naturally 
I am in complete agreement with Nutt's conclusions, though I by no means 
feel that they explain the whole of the changeling superstition (79). 

As Hartland remarks: “the same reasons which induce fairies to steal a 
child would probably render it an acceptable offering to a pagan divinity”. 
He further says that “the Changeling superstition and the classic stories of 
children and adults beloved by gods of high and low degree” are consistent 
with the belief that supernaturals of all kinds require human help. Irish peasants 
interviewed by Lady Gregory bore out this view unconsciously when they told 
ber that the fairies induced mortals to do those things they could not do 
themselves (80). 

Wentz concluded that changeling beliefs, “although they centred round the 
primitive idea that the human soul can be abstracted from the body by 
disembodied spirits and by magicians”, did not depend upon the sacrifice 
theory, “though animistically closely related to it”, and finally stated that it 
had been inspired by still another idea than those of sacrifice or possession, 
that is, “a greatly corrupted folk-memory of an ancient rebirth doctrine" (81). 

From the belief that a man’s soul has been stolen or displaced by an ancestral 
spirit, is only a step to the notion of the wholesale abduction of body and soul. 
Some remarks made by the late W. B. Yeats, the famous Irish poet, on the 
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subject of the hypothecation of the soul in Irish folk-belief are so pregnant that 
I tender no apology for quoting them here at some length: 

“The most puzzling thing in Irish folk-lore is the number of countrymen 
and countrywomen who are ‘away’. A man or woman or child will suddenly 
take to the bed, and from that on, perhaps for a few weeks, perhaps for a life- 
time, will be at times unconscious, in a state of dream, in trance, as we say. 
According to the peasant theory these persons are, during these times, with the 
faeries, riding through the country, eating or drinking, or suckling children. 
They may even, in that other world, marry, bring forth and beget, and may, 
when cured of their trances, mourn for the loss of their children in Faery... . 
This state generally commences by their being ‘touched’ or ‘struck’ by a spirit. 
The country people do not say that the soul is away and the body in the bed, 
as a spiritist would, but that body and soul have been taken and somebody 
or something put in their place so bewitched that we do not know the difference. 
This thing may be some old person who was taken years ago and having come 
near his allotted term is put back to get the rites of the church, or as substitute 
for some more useful and more helpful person. The old man may have grown 
too infirm even to drive cattle. On the other hand the thing may be a broom- 
stick or a heap of shavings. I imagine that an explanatory myth arose at a 
very early age when men had not learned to distinguish between the body and 
the soul, and was perhaps once universal" (82). 


GONGLUSIONS 


I believe the fairy changeling superstition to have grown out of a primitive 
doctrine regarding the reincarnation of the spirits of members of a tribe or 
clan, such as is current to-day in native Australian tradition. These spirits were 
thought to have reincarnated themselves in the bodies of newly born infants 
from time to time, and as we shall see in the chapters devoted to the considera- 
tion of the fairy cult, evidence is not lacking that in Britain such spirits took up 
a vantage-place in trees, rocks, and other natural objects for the purpose of 
achieving reincarnation by rebirth in the same way as that imagined by 
Australian savages. But I am of opinion that owing to a confusion of mental 
processes such as not infrequently accompanies the transformation of primitive 
dogma into later folk-belief, the conception arose at a later time that the 
ancestral spirits purloined infants body and soul, and substituted for them 
members of the fairy or ancestral band who, by aid of spirit magic, took on the 
counterfeit resemblance of the stolen children. That the belief in changelings 
was a “broken light" of a very ancient doctrine of reincarnation I cannot 
doubt. In the old belief, the spirit of the dead ancestors lay in wait for the 
mother and entered her body. In the later phase of it, her human infant was 
exchanged for the ancestral spirit—an alteration of the old belief which 
implies its partial breakdown. The very circumstance that the changeling is 
so frequently a spirit of great age, indeed one who had already undergone 
several human existences, reveals that, according to primitive philosophy, the 
period of his reincarnation had come round again. In any case, both the 
British and Australian ideas were derived from a primitive doctrine of 
reincarnation. 
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The notion that the fairies, or other spirits, desired the company of their 
human kindred and for that reason spirited them off to Fairyland is, I think, 
associated with the belief expressed by many students of elfin lore, that they 
were impotent to carry out many of the acts of existence without human aid. 
Thus we have seen that is was impossible for them to engage in certain games, 
hurley or football, for example, without human assistance on either side, 
that they might not bear or suckle children without human aid, and so forth. 
This idea, I think, arose out of the belief that spirits had little or no physical 
potency, that their physical strength was weak and indeed elementary—and 
this, although they could function as mighty builders and enchanters! 'The 
fairy sphere was shadowy and unsubstantial and its folk ‘spongeous and 
desecat," as Kirk has it. 

Here the doctrine of emanations appears to be indicated. As I have sought 
to make plain in a recent work The Religious Origin of Games, Dances and 
Rhymes, the original intention of funeral games and dances was to transfer to 
the dead by means of strenuous athletic exercises the powerful muscular emana- 
tions of the living, in order that they might be refreshed for their tasks in the 
Otherworld, or that they might there enjoy that physical strength they had 
experienced in life. Such a source of strength was craved by the fairies, the 
dead ancestors, and this, I believe, was the chief reason why they were thought 
of as avidly desirous of human presence in their midst. The belief in question 
was a concomitant of the superstition regarding adult abduction and has not 
the same reference to the kidnapping of children. In any case, I believe it 
satisfactorily accounts for the desire of the fairies for human society. 

As regards the belief that children and adults were sacrificed to the fairies, 
or through their agency, I am of opinion that it had an entirely different origin 
to that just alluded to. It seems to have arisen at that period in the agricultural 
phase of human culture when men began to regard the dead as associated with 
the powers of growth and life, indeed as spirits of fertility, to whom it was 
necessary to devote the lives of children in order that the crops might come 
forth and flocks and herds be rendered fertile. That such spirits came later 
to be known as “fairies” cannot be questioned. The idea of reincarnation, I 
believe, was older; but both ideas came to be associated in the same body of 
dogma. That they did so in the cult of the Divine King, which arose in Egypt 
and spread throughout the Old World, is manifest, and the fact that the cult in 
question has many associations with fairy lore, especially in Ireland, is merely 
a truism. 


THE ABDUCTION OF FAIRIES BY MORTALS 


Cases of the abduction of fairies by mortals are rarely recorded, not only 
in British folk-lore, but in the traditions of other races. There is, of course, an 
abundance of tales concerning unions between mortals and fairies, but nearly 
all of these are associated with the “Fairy Lover” theme and cannot be regarded 
as abductions. A story is told of the capture of a male fairy by a certain builder, 
who was erecting a byre at Minguinish in the island of Skye. The man found that 
the building was too large to support a roof, and refused to liberate the elf until 
such time as his comrades had completed the structure (83). 

A legend is current of a certain Billy of Trevigda, in Cornwall, who saw 
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a spriggan, or elf, amusing himself on the hillside. He threw his cuff over the 
spriggan, caught him and took him home. The fairy remained with Billy and 
his family for some time, but one day he proposed a game of hide-and-seek to 
the children, who accepted the offer with alacrity. As they were playing, a 
diminutive man and woman suddenly sprang out of the furze and calling on the 
spriggan by the name of *'Skillywidden", seized upon him and vanished out of 
sight. The children were inconsolable at the loss of their playmate and were 
soundly whipped for losing him, as their father had hoped to extract the secret 
of the hiding-places of fairy treasure from the elfin captive (84). In a variant 
of this tale, the locality of the elf's capture is given as Zennor, and his name as 
uttered by his young friends, “Bobby Criglans" (85). 

Two poachers of Hoghton, Lancashire, were engaged in raiding a rabbit- 
warren, and believing that several rabits had entered the sacks which they 
had placed at the mouth of a certain burrow, were making off with their booty 
when they heard to their dismay a small voice proceeding from one of the 
sacks, “Dick, wheer art ta?” it inquired anxiously, to which a voice from the 
other bag piped out: 

In a sack, 
On a back, 
Riding up Hoghton Brow. 


The scared poachers immediately let their loads fall, and made off. Next 
morning, they found the two sacks, neatly folded, lying at the side of the 
road (86). 

The reader will recall the tale of Wild Edric as an illustration of the capture 
of a fairy bride. The capture of a glaistig by Big Kenneday of Lianachan is 
narrated in Chapter III. 


CHAPTER XV 


FAIRYLAND 
The Entrance to Fairyland—English Ideas of Fairyland—Lowland Scottish Ideas about Fairyland 


T HE land of Fäerie has been conceived of in so many various ways according 

to the fancy of the numerous races who have given credence to its existence 
that the sources from which these several ideas arose are manifestly to be 
looked for in areas and among peoples greatly diverse and divided as regards 
their regional situation, environment and historical circumstances. Even if we 
confine our researches to those notions concerning Fairyland which are to 
be found within the four seas of Britain and Ireland we perceive the existence 
of a quite extraordinary diversification of conceptions—the fairy dwelling in 
the hollow hill, the weird overseas Otherworld of the Celtic races, the 
subterranean palaces of early English and Lowland Scottish Fairyland and the 
fascinating underground region of the Welsh Annwn. To these must be added 
the marine or submarine localities of Sorcha and Lochlann, as known to the 
Gaelic imagination, while in more than one instance the realm of the fays appears 
as a tract partaking of the qualities and likeness of all of them—the result of 
that fusion of ideas known to students of folk-lore as “‘culture-mixing”. All 
accounts however, are more or less at one in describing the modern realm of 
Fairyland as being a subterranean locality. In this chapter and in that which 
follows it, I shall attempt to outline the distinctions between these conflicting 
conceptions of the Kingdom of the Fays and to trace as far as possible the 
nature and principles of the beliefs whence they arose. 


THE ENTRANCE TO FAIRYLAND 


But before we approach this pleasant if complex task, it may be well to 
consider briefly the manner in which the region of Fairyland was entered by 
its human explorers. The methods of reaching it differed as greatly as do its 
several conceptions. It might be entered by the gloomy passage to a sepulchral 
or "fairy" mound, through the recessess of a cavern, by way of the depths of a 
well, through a deep cleft in a rock, by scaling a lofty peak, by circling nine 
times round a fairy hill against the motion of the sun, and under certain 
conditions of time, that is on a particular night, such as Hallowe'en. Various 
objects might be carried by the venturesome interloper in order to safeguard 
him from the effects of fairy vengeance—a knife or other instrument of 
steel or iron, a Bible, a black cock, or one of the many plants which were 
regarded as potent amulets against fairy spells. Occasionally one was guided 
to it by a rolling ball which moved automatically, while as we shall see, the 
famous Silver Bough of Irish myth acted as a talisman or sesame of indispuatble 
efficacy to Fairyland. This last passport, however, was almost entirely associated 
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with the overseas paradise of the Celtic gods, which might also be approached 
by ships, either normal or magical, or by a magic steed which carried the hero 
across the waves of ocean to the Land of Youth and Happiness (1). 

In some parts of Scotland the manner of entering the round grassy eminences 
known as fairy hills was by circling one of these nine times “towards the left 
hand ”, when a door would open and the mortal investigator would be admitted 
to the subterranean abode of the fays (2). This, it will be recalled, is nearly the 
same method by which Childe Rowland, in the cante-fable which bears his 
name, succeeded in entering the fairy mound in which his sister was imprisoned. 
He had to walk round the eminence three times ‘“‘widdershins’’, or against the 
sun, and on each completion of the circuit to exclaim: “Open door! open door!” 
when, at the third appeal an entrance revealed itself (3). Lady Wilde, remarking 
upon the analogous practice in Ireland, wrote: “If you walk nine times round 
a fairy rath at the full of the moon, you will find the entrance to the sifra, 
or fairy house" (4). A doctor in the North of England, by anointing one eye 
with some fairy ointment, was able to behold a splendid portico in the side 
of a steep hill, through which he passed into fairy halls (5). Led by a fairy dame, 
a peasant woman of Nithsdale saw a door open in a hillside, disclosing a porch 
through which her guide conducted her to a beauteous land (6). Sometimes the 
path lay downwards, as we find in the Scottish Highland tale of Jain Og, Son 
of the King of France. The hero beheld a hill from which smoke issued and found 
a path leading to a sumptuous dwelling beneath (7). 

The fairy hill of Bedb, the Irish elfin potentate, which was known as Sidhe-an 
Femhin, was situated on the plain of Cashel. To this subterranean palace a 
famous old harper, one Cliach, gained access by playing his harp near the 
spot until the ground opened, thus revealing that his music had made him 
welcome to the fairy realm (8). 

Welsh tradition is eloquent of more than one door found open on New Year's 
morning, in a rock hard by a lake. This gave entrance through a secret 
passage to a small island in the midst of the lake, brightened by enchanting 
gardens and inhabited by the Gwragedd Annwn, the Welsh lake-fairies (9). 

King Herla, in paying a visit to the dwarf king, as we will recall, had to 
enter a cavern among high rocks" and to travel some distance before reaching 
his abode (10). In Shropshire a cavern known as “the Ogo Hole” is still pointed 
out as “the entrance to Fairyland” (11). In the Peak Cavern in Derbyshire a 
swineherd looking for a lost sow, found at the bottom a land where men were 
reaping although it was cold weather above-ground (12). 

Wells, or pits, on the top of high hills were likewise supposed to lead to the 
subterranean habitations of the fairies (13). The well in the tale of The Well 
at the World's End is obviously such an entrance to Fairyland (14). In a later 
chapter I shall have something to say about fairies living in wells. 

If a person found himself in a fairy dwelling he should stick a piece of steel, 
a knife or needle or fish-hook, in the door, then the underground denizens would 
be unable to close it until he went out again (15). As stated, guidance to 
Faérie was granted by a ball or apple which rolled automatically before 
one. We read that the hero Cuchullin, traversing a dismal plain on his way to 
the Court of Scathach, the Amazon, followed for a while a mysterious wheel, and 
again a rolling apple. Occasionally, in detailing his youthful adventures, he 
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is spoken of as being guided by a rolling ball (16). In the Lowland Scottish 
story of Greensleeves we find sucli a ball leading the hero to his destination (17). 
In an Irish folk-tale The Well of D' Yerree-in-Dowan, a hag gives a ball of silver 
to an adventurous youth, instructing him to throw it before him and to follow 
it until it leads him to her sister's house (18). 

“The Silver Bough”, or “Branch” of Irish myth must be regarded as a 
sovereign talisman giving entrance to the Land of those Celtic Gods, who later 
came to be identified with the fairies. It was cut from a mystical apple-tree and 
was the especial property of the god Manannan. It gave forth a musical chime 
which none could resist. By its agency Cormac, the High King of Ireland, 
was lured to the paradise of the gods. It is not identical with the Golden Bough 
of Italic legend, associated with the Arician Grove, but is the Celtic counterpart 
of the genuine Golden Bough alluded to by Virgil as-a passport to the Land of 
the Gods. (See L. Spence, The Magic Arts in Celtic Britain, pp. 28-29 and 
125-6, for a fuller explanation of its properties.) That it was identical with the 
sacred mistletoe of the Celts can scarcely be disputed (19). 


ENGLISH IDEAS OF FAIRYLAND 


A greater number of allusions to Fairyland and descriptions of its appear- 
ance are to be encountered in ancient English legend and literature than in 
Lowland Scottish record. I have already referred in the passing to the tale 
recorded by Gervase of Tilbury, who relates that the swineherd of William 
Peverell, a Derbyshire baron, having lost a brood sow, went in search of it. 
In the course of his quest he came to a ruinous castle in which was a deep 
abyss. Nothing daunted, he negotiated a path through this, pursuing his way 
until he arrived in a subterranean region which revealed signs of careful 
cultivation. In the upper world it was winter-time and snow lay thick on the 
ground, but in these depths reapers were harvesting the corn—an illustration 
of the ancient belief that matters always go by contraries in the elfin sphere. 
Concealed among the corn, he discovered his sow and none hindered him from 
driving her back to earth once more, along with the grice, or piglets, which 
she had brought forth in the fairy world. The tale, I may add, appears to me 
to be a garbled version of the manner in which swine were first procured 
from the bounds of the British Annwn, or Otherworld, as narrated in the Welsh 
tale of Math, Son of Mathonwy, in The Mabinogion (20). 

The girl who was one of the two “green children” captured at Wolfpits in 
Suffolk vouchsafed certain information concerning her country and its folk. 
According to William of Newbridge, she informed her hearers that it was 
known as St. Martin’s Land, that saint being peculiarly revered there. Its 
people were Christians and were all of the same green colour. No sun shone in 
that place, and the light there always appeared like twilight. She and the boy, 
while following their flocks, had come to a cavern, where they heard the sound 
of bells. Following the chimes, they emerged at last from the cave and were 
struck senseless by the sunlight and the unusual quality of the atmosphere. She 
further revealed that the country of St. Martin’s Land was divided by a 
han river from another“ bright country”, which could be descried from 
it (21). 
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In the early English romance of Orfeo and Heurodis the royal hero, pursuing 
the band of fairies who have carried off his wife, enters a cleft in a rock, and 
after following the elves along a subterranean gallery some three miles in 
length, he comes to “ʻa fair country”, in which it is as bright as a summer's day. 
The landscape is flat and green and in the midst of it Orfeo perceives a castle, 
in which, judging from its crystal battlements, we seem to recognize the famous 
glass tower of Celtic romance. Its pinnacles, decorated with gold and precious 
stones, afford light to a landscape which might ctherwise have held much of 
that delightful dinginess which frequently suffuses the realm of Fairyland. 
Within its walls Orfeo beholds numerous folk lying in a strange bourne of 
misery—those whom the world regarded as among the dead. Some were 
headless and armless and others merely wounded. Some had been strangled or 
drowned. Women, too, lay there on childbed. This passage provides a good 
illustration of the old belief that people who perished or were wounded in a 
fray, or women in the stress of childbirth, were peculiarly prone to fall into the 
fairy power. Amongst them he sees his wife Heurodis, whom later he rescues 
from that dismal sphere through his skill in minstrelsy (22). 

The story of Herla, set down by Walter Map about the end of the twelfth 
century, has already been narrated in the first chapter of this book. In order 
to return the dwarf king's visit, King Herla had to penetrate a dismal mountain 
cavern, from which he at last emerged into a space brilliantly lit with torches, 
which the historian compares with Ovid's description of the Palace of the 
Sun (23). 

In the ancient English romance of Guy, sone of Warwike, the two forms or 
"editions" of which date from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
respectively, two fairy palaces are described. One of these was illuminated by 
a large carbuncle stone, the beams of which shone across the whole countryside. 

The other is thus described: 


The walles were of cristal, 
'he heling was of fine ruwal! 
That schone swithe brighte. 


The resins were of fine coral, 

To-gedre iuned with metal 
With-inne and ek with-oute. 

On the front stod a charbokel ston: 

Quer al the contre it schon, 
With-outen eni doute. 


Postes and laces that ther were 
Of iaspe gentil that was dere 

Al on one soute. 
The paleis was betoken al 
About with a marbel wal 

Of noble entaile. 
Upon everiche kernal 

1 Ruby. 
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Was ful of speres and of springal 
And stoutliche enbataile. (24) 


In Chaucer's Sir Thopas, we find an allusion to Fairyland as follows: 


Into his sadel he clomb anon, 
And priked over stile and ston, 
An elf-quene for to espie, 
Til he so long had ridden and gon, 
That he fond in a privée wone 
The contre of fairie. 


That is, he discovered it in a secret place. The use of the term “‘elf-quene” 
here gives the impression that it was intended to convey the sense of “‘fairy- 
woman" rather than “fairy queen”, and indeed more than one writer is of 
opinion that this is the general sense in which it should be read in old authors, 
the phrase having been wrested from its original implication in later times. 

More modern English stories provide considerable information concerning 
the general appearance of Fairyland. The well known tale of Cherry of Zennor 
tells us how a Cornish maiden was lured away to the country of the elves by a 
“gentleman” who engaged her as a housekeeper. She suddenly found herself 
in a Jane where apple-trees gave fragrance to the air, and when they came to a 
crystal stream, her employer carried her across it so that she might not wet her 
feet. At last they came to a beautiful garden, filled with flowers of every dye 
and loud with the song of birds, where they were welcomed by a small boy, the 
gentleman's son. She entered a fine house, where a strange old woman gave her 
supper, and told her that she must take the child at sunrise to a well, wash him 
and anoint his eyes with a certain unguent, with which, however, she must not 
touch her own. 

Some days later, the crone took her into a room, the floor of which was like 
glass, and where, perched on shelves round the apartment, were people, great 
and small, turned into stone. Her master dismissed the old woman for revealing 
this chamber to her. Naturally Cherry became suspicious of the bona fides of 
such a queer employer and resolved to try the effects of the ointment upon 
herself, hoping that she would then see tbings as they actually were. The charm 
acted and Cherry, who felt her eye burning from the application, ran to the well 
to lave it, when she beheld hundreds of little people swarming beneath its 
surface, her master among them, reduced, like the others, to diminutive size. 
Day after day she peered through the keyhole of the forbidden chamber, to see 
her master disporting himself with the tiny throng and courting and kissing a 
very beautiful fairy lady. When at night he offered to kiss her as usual, she 
slapped his face and told him to kiss “small people like himself”. 

Realizing that Cherry must have used the ointment, he sorrowfully told 
her that she must return to her earthly home. He guided her for miles through 
lanes and narrow passages, always trending upwards, until at last they reached 
the upper world, where he took leave of her on a desolate moor. Thence she 
made her way home, Everyone had believed her dead, and it was said that 
ever afterward she was not "quite right in the head” (25). 
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Anne Jefferies, when in Fairyland, beheld “temples and palaces of gold 
and silver. Trees laden with fruits and flowers. Lakes full of gold and silver 
fish and the air full of birds of the sweetest song and the most brilliant colours,” 
as Hunt assures us. He also speaks of a boy lured away to a fairy demesne, where 
a lovely lady conducted him “through palaces of the most gorgeous description. 
Pillars of glass supported arches which glistened with every colour”, and these 
were hung with crystals. Bowker, in his Goblin Tales of Lancashire, describes 
how a fisherman accompanied some fairies into a cavern, through which he 
descended a flight of moss-covered steps to a beautiful glade where the elves 
whirled in the dance. Addy, in his Household Tales, narrates a Derbyshire 
story of “a little red hairy man" to whom a certain lad had done a kindness and 
who, in return, lowered him down a mine at the bottom of which they reached 
a country where the youth was given the task of liberating princesses imprisoned 
respectively in copper, silver and golden castles. But in dealing with many 
modern English tales in which Fairyland is mentioned it is necessary to be on 
one’s guard as to the influence of late literary and imported ideas. 

Aubrey tells of a cavernous place at Borough Hill, in Surrey, where people 
begged for the loan of cooking utensils from the fairies and received the same on 
the promise of returning them. This spot was also associated with the legend of 
a fairy kettle formerly treasured in the vestry of Frensham church (26). At 
Mottingham, in Kent, a strange subsidence of the ground took place in the 
year 1585, three great elm trees in a field being swallowed up into a pit about 
eighty yards in circumference. The hole filled up with water, to a depth of at 
least fifty fathoms. The place was known as “Fairy Hill.” and it is surmised 
that extensive caverns once honeycombed its subterranean depths (27). 

In Warwickshire, the mound upon which Kenilworth Castle was built was 
formerly a fairy habitation (28). Ritson remarks that the “fairies frequented 
many parts of the Bishopric of Durham” (29). Midridge, near Auckland, was 
“a great place for fairies”. A hillock or tumulus near Bishopton and a large hill 
in the vicinity of Billingham were formerly “haunted by fairies”. The name 
“Ferryhill”, that of a place between Darlington and Durham, seems to be a 
corruption of “Fairy Hill” (30). In Yorkshire the sepulchral barrow of Willey 
How is also said to have been a fairy haunt (31). In the parish of Pulborough, 
in Sussex, a green mound, known locally as “the Mount” is associated with the 
elves (32). The fairies are also said to have foregathered at Bussers Hill, in St. 
Mary’s Isle, one of the Scilly group (33). 

We have also seen that William of Newbridge associated a fairy story with 
a mound in Yorkshire near the town of “‘Gipse”’, and that Eden Hall in Cumber- 
land was a rendezvous of the elves. Drayton, in his Polyolbion, alludes to 
Ringdale in Cambridgeshire as a spot where fairies abounded. Tickell, in his 
poem entitled Kensington Garden, mentions an old folk-belief which seems to 
show that this locality was anciently a fairy haunt and it appears as not 
improbable that Sir James Barrie found the background of his play Peter Pan, 
in Tickell’s poem. Ben Jonson laid the scene of his gracious but unfinished 
pastoral, The Sad Shepherd, with its many fairy allusions and passages, in the 
green shades of Sherwood. 

The English West Country was a perfect nucleus of fairy habitations— 
Zennor, Treonike, Tregarden Down, Trencromm Hill, Dartmoor, Bal Lane in 
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Germoe, “the Gump" at St. Just, the Towen at Lelant, Bosfrancan, Trezidden 
Lane at St. Levan, and scores of other sites. In Worcestershire, the headland of 
Oseberrow or Osebury near Alfrick was a favourite haunt of the elves (34). A 
hill known as Black-down, between the parishes of Pittminster and Chestonford, 
near Taunton, was regarded as the site of an occasional “fairy market" (35). 
But indeed the map of England is pitted with fairy localities of which the above 
instances are but the most easily recalled. 


LOWLAND SGOTTISH IDEAS ABOUT FAIRYLAND 


The former general name for Fairyland in the Lowlands of Scotland was 
Elfhame, or Elfland, the first being probably one and the same with the 
Elfheimr of Scandinavian mythology. Judging from more than one passage in 
old Scots literature it would appear to have been regarded either as a desert, or 
as being surrounded by one. Thus Sir David Lindesay makes his dying papingo, 
or parrot, say: 


Bot sen my spreit mon from my bodye go, 
I recommend it to the Quene of Fary, 
Eternally into her court to tarry 

In wilderness among the holtis hair. 


A desert environment seems also to be inferred from the ninth verse of the 
ballad of Thomas the Rhymer: 


On they rade, and farther on, 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind, 
Until they reached a desert wide, 

And living land was left behind. 


From this it might be inferred that a belief existed in a kind of borderland 
or No-man’s Land of deserted country lying between the land of men and that 
of the fairies, a kind of debatable land, such as we know existed between the 
territories of British tribes in early times. In this case, of course, it was not the 
necessity for a No-man’s Land between tribal communities which inspired such 
a belief, but rather a feeling that an unpeopled space must divide the natural 
from the supernatural. And it is not impossible that the idea may have arisen 
out of the custom of some early people of burying their dead in uncultivated 
sites at some considerable distance from the community. 

But there also appears to have been prevalent a notion that many fairy 
spirits dwelt in woods or forests. Thus Jellon Grame in the ballad of that name— 
for this homicidal monster would appear to have been of the elfin species— 
dwells in Silverwood, Hynde Etin in Elmond Wood, Gil Morrice in “‘green- 
wood”, and so forth, although some of these may be mortals formerly abducted 
by the fairies who had contracted an elfin way of living. 

Wimberley, in a rapid survey of the Scottish fairy scene, remarks that clear 
evidence exists that a subterranean world was believed in, “a land sunless and 
moonless, with underground rivers of blood or water, a land where is heard 
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the roaring of the sea" (36). He believes it to have associations with the Germanic 
"water-hell?. But it might have occurred to him that both rivers of blood and 
water are to be encountered in Celtic myth, as well as in Teutonic legend, and 
in a fairy connection, as we shall find when we come to consider The Celtic 
Elysium. “Ballad traditions,” he continues, instance . . . the usual confusion 
in the localization of Elysium or Fairyland, placing it underground, under the 
sea, over the sea, or picturing it as co-extensive with this world. . . . It appears 
likely that Thomas the Rhymer has combined the idea of an oversea land of 
bliss with that of a subterranean paradise" (37). 

That some of the elements of the Celtic oversea paradise and the hollow 
hill do intrude themselves into Thomas the Rhymer is positive, for instance the 
garden of apples, the housings of the steed of the Queen of Faerie, and the 
greyhounds which accompany her, which latter recall the customs of the 
Irish mound-folk, rather than the deities of the oversea land. In other ballads, 
too, the confusion is apparent. But it should be kept in mind that such confusion 
is a comparatively late and post-Christian trait for the most part, the genuine 
ancient Irish myths of the Otherworld only rarely displaying it. 

In Scottish fairy literature we frequently find references to Fairyland as 
**Mirry-land", “Maryland”, **May-land", or **Maiden-land".. In the ballad of 
The jew s Daughter, as given in Percy’s Reliques, we find in the first verse: 


The rain rins doun through Mirry-land town, 
Sae dois it doune the Pa. 


The editor, in a prefatory note, remarks that **Mirry-land" is probably a 
corruption of “Milan”, called by the Dutch Meylandt. The “Pa” is evidently 
the River Po (though it is the Adige, its tributary, which runs through Milan). 
But Meylandt is the word employed in old German romances for Fairyland in 
more than one place. In a merry chaffing between two lovers the Scots poet 
Dunbar makes the lady address her swain as “my golk of Marie land", that is 
“my cuckoo of Fairyland”. “The allusion," says Mr. W. M. Mackenzie, *'is 
to the story of King Berdok, who wooed *Mayiola' or *Mayok the golk of 
Maryland’, Mayok's father was ‘the King of Fairy’... Marie is for Old 
English mere or mera, ‘goblin’, or such like, the word preserved in ‘nightmare’. 
Compare Old English wudu-maer, nymph. Hence Marie land is ‘elf-land’ 
or ‘fairy-land’” (38). In an Aberdeen witch trial in 1597 we find this locality 
alluded to as ‘‘Murrayland’’, and seemingly as situated beneath a mountain. 
(E. Lynn Linton, Witch Stories, p. 41.) 

In one version of the ballad of Sir Hugh, a living mother makes a tryst to 
meet the “corpse” of her dead son at “the birks of Mirruland town”, though 
another version gives it “the back of Lincoln town”, evidently an alteration 
by a copyist who did not understand the original significance of the line. Other 
authorities have seen in the name a corruption of “Middle-erd’’. In the 
Lanzelet of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven we find the expression Metde-lant as 
descriptive of the realm of the fairies who carried off Lancelot. Does this mean 
Middle-land, May-land, or Maidenland? The association of this name with 
the “gouk”, or cuckoo, would seem to connect it in some way with Maytime 
and in the above romance we find Meide-lant described as a region where it was 
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always May. Confusion is certainly apparent. It appears as not improbable 
that the idea of loss or waste (here signifying death) as expressed in the old 
Teutonic root mar and the Anglo-Saxon merran, to lose, to dissipate, came to 
be confused or combined with others respecting the prevalence of Maytime in 
Fairyland and the still older one of a Celtic paradise of maidens or women, so 
that in the popular mind the word **Maryland" came to imply all three of 
these notions. 

But it also seems clear that there must have existed in a separate sense a 
popular myth or story concerning the golk or cuckoo and its associations with 
this land, as the oblique references to it in Dunbar’s poem and in the Scots 
comic extravaganza of King Berdok, preserved in the Bannatyne manuscript, 
make plain. This piece recounts how Berdok, the King of Babylon, wooed 
Mayiola, the golk of Maryland for seven years. The golk was a bonny bird and 
had but one eye. Her forefoot was longer than her heel. When he saw her 
first she was milking her mother’s cows. He threw her into a creel and carried 
her home, but when he got there found nothing in the basket but an owl’s nest. 
He returned to seek his prize once more, but her father intervened. Berdok 
then took refuge from him in a kiln. He was environed by the allies of the Elf- 
king, but, so that he might escape, the god Mercury turned him into a bracken 
bush. His enemies, seeing the bush “‘wag to and fra", thought it was a ghost, 
and alarmed, they made off. 

If this fragment in any way represents the popular belief, it reveals that the 
gouk, or cuckoo, was regarded as the daughter of the King and Queen of 
Faerie and that her name, Mayiola, was associated with the month of May, of 
which month the cuckoo is, in many lands, the type. Nor is the goblinesque 
character of the cuckoo bird, with its elfin trickery and supplanting habits, far 
to seek. Do we have here the broken-down fragment of a popular myth which 
actually represents this bird as a member of the fairy family? In many mytho- 
logies certain gods take bird-form. I do not wish to press analogy too far, but I 
should not be surprised to find that King Berdok is the remains of an ancient 
myth associated with the cult of spring-time and with fairy deities related to 
that season. 

Kirk says of the fairy dwellings in Scotland: “Their Houses are called large 
and fair, and (unless att some odd occasions) unperceavable by vulgar eyes, 
like Rachland (the island of Rathlinn?) and other inchanted Islands, having 
fir Lights, continual Lamps, and Fires, often seen without Fuel to sustain 
them". “A woman who was carried off by the fairies,” says Kirk, “told her 
husband that she lodged in a ‘spacious House’, and that ‘She found the Place 
full of Light, without any Fountain or Lamp from whence it did spring’ " (39). 

The Scottish idea of Fairyland as revealed in Jamieson’s story of Childe 
Rowland has already been touched upon, but here, for the sake of uniformity, 
we may allude to its general features. It is situated under a round green hill 
surrounded by rings or terraces and is entered by a door. As in the English 
tales of Orfeo and Heurodis and King Herla, the place is reached by way of a 
long passage, in which the air is soft, like that of a May evening. The walls and 
arch of this passage are like those of a grotto and made of transparent rock, 
encrusted with “sheep’s silver”? and spar and bright stones. Two lofty doors at 
the end of this open upon a superb hall, the pillars of which are massy and like 
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those of a great church. The hall itself is beautifully furnished with couches 
draped in silk and velvet, and a large lamp made from a single pearl, and 
drawing its light from a huge carbuncle stone, hangs from the roof. The car- 
buncle as we have seen, also appears as a light-giving stone in Fairyland in the 
English romance of Guy of Warwick. 

In the notes to his English Fairy Tales, Jacobs alludes to the resemblance 
between the details of the above-mentioned story, as regards its description of a 
fairy dwelling, and those of the mound-dwellers, as described in The Testimony 
of Tradition by David MacRitchie. He points out that the latter are “in the 
form of green hillocks which have artificially been raised over a long and low 
passage leading to a central chamber open to the sky. Traditions of pechs and 
fairies have been associated with many of these structures.” The description in 
Childe Rowland, he thinks, “has a remarkable resemblance to the dwellings of 
the ‘good folk’ which recent excavations have revealed”. “In the Maes Howe 
at Orkney”, he believes, “we have such a site”, which was associated with a 
goblin, and which is pierced by a long passage 53 feet long, leading to a central 
chamber 15 feet square. Some of these hills are also terraced, like that mentioned 
in Childe Rowland (40). 

In the romance of Thomas of Ercildoun the entrance to the land of Faerie 
is described as being “‘undirnethe a derne lee". Within, all was ‘‘derke as at 
midnight” and water came to the knees. The sound of a great flood could be 
heard. Thomas and the Fairy Queen entered a garden where there was “‘fruit 
in great plenté", but he must touch none of it, or the Devil would have him. 
Many birds were in that garden. The Queen requested Thomas to lay his head 
on her knee and when he had done so, revealed to him four pathways—those 
to heaven or purgatory, paradise, hell and Fairyland, the last represented by 
a castle upon a hill. They entered a hall where minstrels were playing and cooks 
were preparing venison for the feast. Knights danced there “by two and 
three" while richly dressed ladies sat and sang. The ballad of Thomas the Rhymer 
adds that in the gloomy entrance to the Underworld they: 


Waded through red bluid to the knee 
For all the bluid that's shed on earth 
Rins through the springs of that countrie. 


In the garden scene, as given in the ballad, we find the lady actually pulling 
an apple from a tree and offering it to Thomas, remarking that it would give 
him “‘the tongue that would never lie", a boon which he refuses on the ground 
that it might prove an awkward possession. 

As I have sought to show in more than one essay, the story of Thomas 
closely resembles that of the German minstrel Tannhäuser and it also has 
analogies with that of Merlin. Mediæval Germany took over many of the 
traits of Celtic romance, and that the story of Thomas of Ercildoun has a 
Celtic background appears more than probable. The Fairy Queen, its heroine, 
is mounted and apparelled like the ladies of the Tuatha Dé Danann; like them 
she is accompanied by hunting hounds; like them she dwells beneath a hill. 
The streams which encircle her domain are those of the Celtic paradise; the 
orchard she traverses is characteristic of that region. The resemblance of the 
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legend of Thomas to that of Ogier the Dane has been stressed, but in reality the 
likeness is much more vague in the latter than in the legend of Tannhäuser, 
which appears to be an adaptation of the story of Thomas, as the dates of the 
first versions of both reveal, as Simrock indicated in his Deutschen Mythologie as 
long ago as 1869, and as Miss J. L. Weston maintained in her Legends of the 
Wagner Drama (1896 p. 331ff). Simrock further remarked upon the resemblance 
between the place-names of the two legends—Ercildoun and Hórselberg, 
which seem to refer to a Hörsel, or Ursel, “a Swabian goddess", like Holda. 
The manner in which Thomas's legend reached Germany is not yet clear. 
(See the author's article “New Light on Thomas the Rhymer,” in The 
Scots Magazine for 1947.) 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE FAIRYLANDS OF THE CELTS 


The Overseas Paradise—The Fairy Mound—Hill and Other Fairy Dwellings in Scotland— 

Fairy Sites in Ireland—Hollow Hill Interiors—Welsh Fairy Realms—Submarine Lands of the 

Gaelic-speaking Celis—Fairyland as Hades or Purgatory—Conclusions on the Celtic Otherworld— 
The Supernatural Lapse of Time in Fairyland 


T HE Fairylands of the Celtic people of Ireland and Scotland resemble in many 

of their details those conjured up by the imagination of the folk of England 
and Lowland Scotland. Even so, the circumstances of one part of the legend of 
Fairyland as known to the Celts of Ireland reveal it as a much earlier phase of 
the belief and as characteristic of it at a period when some of the spirits whom 
we know as “‘fairies” were still gods and their dwelling-place a paradise rather 
than an elfin demesne. 

The earliest accounts of one of those regions which later came to be regarded 
as a fairy sphere are to be found in Irish manuscripts, some of them of venerable 
antiquity. Nor do all of these records of it agree in the details which they 
present. I speak of the Otherworld or God-Land of the Celts which we read 
of in some of these ancient texts, the region where the gods of the Celtic people 
of Ireland were thought to dwell. This is, as we shall see, a trans-oceanic and 
insular locality. In other texts of various date we discover the self-same deities 
(now gods, now fairies, according to the period in which the account was 
penned) dwelling in gorgeous palaces under mounds, the background of 
which recalls that of the overseas paradise alluded to above. Indeed the 
commingling of these two localities—the overseas paradise of the gods 
and the subterranean Fairyland of the Tuatha Dé Danann—and the manner 
in which they overlap and were confused constitutes one of the major difficulties 
which the student of British fairy tradition has to face and to explain. Let us 
then discuss these several accounts and their relationship with one another, 
as well as the theories to which they have given rise; and in the first place 
let us deal exclusively with the Celtic paradise proper, the land of the gods. 


THE OVERSEAS PARADISE 


This delectable overseas country was known by a variety of names—Tire 
—Beo, “the Land of the Living", Tirn-Aill or “the Other World" ; Mag Mor, or 
“The Great Plain"; Mag Mell, or “the Pleasant Plain", while other titles 
attributed to it, some of which may be poetical denominations given it by 
individual bards, were Tir Tairngire, “The Plain of Happiness", Tir-nan-Og, 
“Land of the Young", and Hy-Breasail, that is “Breasail’s Island” (1). Tairngire 
appears to be identified with the Isle of Man, the realm of the sea-god 
Manannan (2). 

It is in the oldest book in the Irish language, the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, or 
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Book of the Dun Cow, which dates from the end of the eleventh century, but 
which was copied from much older accounts, that we first encounter a descrip- 
tion of this overseas paradise. A certain Connla met with a lady on the hill of 
Usna, who informed him that she hailed from the Land of the Living, in which 
was neither death nor old age, sin nor strife. Feasting and happiness was the 
lot of the dwellers in that place. They dwelt in a capacious sidhe, or mound 
(and here at once we sense confusion) and because of this they were known as 
the sidhe people. Connla was the son of King Conn, “the Hundred Fighter", 
so was a person of importance whose company the gods might well desire and 
it is obvious that che maiden who accosted him had been sent to lure him to 
Mag Mell. (From such a tale it is easy to infer that the general idea of human 
abduction to Fairyland may have arisen from similar incidents.) In this she 
ultimately succeeded, but what we are chiefly interested in here is her account 
of the country whence she came. She at once tells us that its people are the Aes 
Sidhe, that is, the Race of the Mounds, the folk who were later to be known in 
Ireland as “the fairies”. The land itself is a pleasant region of winding vales, 
bright streams and verdurous plains, where summer constantly reigns, and 
death never intrudes upon its blissful contentment, any more than does sickness 
or old age (3). 

In a legend concerning Loegaire Liban, to be found in The Book of Lismore, 
Fiachna, Lord of Mag Mell, appears to Loegaire, son of the King of Connaught, 
and craves his aid against certain rebels in his supernatural kingdom. He 
describes Mag Mell as a fair plain round about which flow rivers of blood. 
Loegaire, in speaking of it later, told his father that when it rained there it was 
ale that fell, that the folk went from kingdom to kingdom, drinking from 
golden cups and hearkening to the melodious music of the gods (4). 

In the story which treats of the loves of Mider and Etain, the god sings a 
song to his inamorata concerning the wonders of the overseas land. He alludes 
to it as “the wonderland where reigns sweet-blended song”. There primrose 
blossoms on the hair, the bodies of its people are white as snow, there is neither 
turmoil nor silence in that place. The Great Plain (Mag Mell) easily outvies in 
beauty the plains of Erin. The ale is heady there. No youth in this golden 
environment succumbs to old age. Streams of mead and wine flow through the 
land. There is love between the sexes without fault (5). 

In the Irish saga known as The Voyage of Bran, which seems to belong 
ultimately to the seventh century, the Celtic paradise is described as an island 
upheld by four feet of white bronze, and containing an ancient tree on which 
birds call to the hours. In that place is no wailing or treachery, only sweet 
music. 1t is a beautiful land, incomparable in its haze. Treasures of every hue 
are to be found there. On the sea-plain, golden, silver and bronze chariots ply 
constantly. Manannan driving in a chariot across the sea, meets Bran and sings 
to him about the lovely land of Mag Mell the Pleasant Plain. He tells him that 
there is love without sin, and a wood with blossom and fruit, in which is the 
vine's fragrance, and with golden leaves. “He will drink a drink from Loch Lo 
while he looks at the stream of blood. The white hosts will take him under a 
wheel of clouds, to the gathering where there is no sorrow” (6). In other 
accounts the overseas paradise is described as an archipelago inhabited entirely 
by celestial women, where heroes are welcomed with sensuous delights. 
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Tue DANCE OF THE ELVES 
(See Chap. XVII.) 
From “History of the Goths’, by Olaus Magnus 
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Tue DANCE OF THE FAIRIES 
On the left is a fairy hill. 
From an old English chap-book. 
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THE FAIRY MOUND 


We must now consider the Fairyland of the Celts in its subterranean 
phase, that is as situated beneath a mound or sidhe. When the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
or gods of Ireland, were dispossessed of the leadership of the land by the con- 
quering Milesian Celts, a number of them, it was said, betook themselves to the 
overseas paradise, which, as we have seen, was known by several names. 
Others, again, chose to remain in Ireland and resolved to take up their abodes 
in the sidhe, which were assigned to them by their king, the Dagda. These 
sidhe were barrows or mounds, or natural hillocks, each concealing an 
underground dwelling of extraordinary splendour. To the sea-god Ler was 
given the sidhe Fionnachaidh, or “Hill of the White Field”, on the summit 
of Slieve Fuad, in County Armagh. Bodb Derg appropriated a sidhe called 
after him, sidhe Bodb, near Portumna, in Galway. To Mider was given the 
sidhe Bri Leith, or Slieve Golry, in County Longford. The sidhe known as 
Airceltrai was assigned to Ogma, and that of Rodruban to Lugh. Ilbreach, 
the son of Manannan, received Eas Aedha Ruaidh, or the Mound of Mullach- 
shee, in Donegal, and Fionnbharr, or Finvarra, that of Meadha, or Knockma, 
near Tuam, He is said to live there still as reigning overlord of the fairies of 
Ireland. The Dagda himself retained the sidhe of the Brugh-na-Boyne, in 
Meath. The name by which they came to be known by the Irish folk as Aes 
Sidhe, “The People of the Mounds,” dates, we are told, from this division (7). 


HILL AND OTHER FAIRY DWELLINGS IN SCOTLAND 


Very numerous sites of this character with legends of fairy occupation 
attached to them are to be encountered in Scotland and Ireland. In the High- 
lands of Scotland fairy dwellings may be classed as follows: The general name 
for any site in which fairies take up their residence is sithein (pron. shi-en) but 
usually such a site is a knoll or mound distinguished by a peculiarly green 
appearance and rounded form. The interior of such a mound is known as 
brugh (pron. bru), though that term is also frequently interchangeable with 
sithein. Brugh actually implies a communal dwelling (8). Kirk employs the 
term sith bruaich, which he translates as “‘fairy hill". 

But brochs, ie. round towers, tumuli and mounds, natural or artificial, 
barrows and so forth, were also associated by tradition with the Scottish 
fairies, as were the subterranean houses or tumuli known as “‘Picts’ Houses", 
erroneously so-called. Many mountains in Scotland are also alluded to as the 
dwelling-places of fairies, and among these are Ben-y-ghloe, in Perthshire, 
Sithein na Rapaich (the Fairy Dwelling of Tempestuous Weather) in Morven, 
Sithean Sloy or Sithean Sluagh (the Dwelling of the Host) near Inverary and 
others. The name Glenshee sufficiently reveals an ancient association with the 
fairy race. 

Sometimes caverns are connected with fairy legends in Scotland, despite the 
statements of certain writers. Such are the dripping cave of Craig-a-Chowie, 
in Ross-shire, where cures for deafness were sought (9). Another such cave, 
Garten Beg, is pointed out in Strathspey as the abode of the fairies (10). J. G. 
Campbell mentions another fairy cavern in Lochaweside, and this by no means 
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exhausts the list. In the cave of Borreraig, in Skye, one of the MacCrimmon 
pipers was spirited away by a fairy queen, while another piper was slain by a 
fairy in a cavern in Mull. “The Little Old Woman of the Red Fell” inhabited 
a cave in Soag Isle, one of the St. Kilda group (A. A. MacGregor, The Peat 
Fire Flame, pp. 167 f£). At a weir, or waterfall, on the river Crichup, in 
Dumfriesshire, is a cell or cave known locally as “the Elf's Knoll”, where the 
fairy folk “were supposed to hold their meetings” (W. Scott, Minstrelsey of 
the Scottish Border, Vol II, p. 296). 

Grant Stewart speaks of a rather different species of fairy dwelling from 
any yet mentioned. The fairies, he says, rove about in bands, each band having 
a stated habitation or residence. These are generally found in rough irregular 
precipices and broken caverns in the Highlands, remarkable for wildness of 
scenery. They are composed of stones, in the form of irregular turrets, of such 
size and shapes as “the nature of the materials, and the taste of the architect” 
happened to suggest, and so solid is their structure as frequently to resemble 
**masses of rocks or earthen hillocks". Their doors, windows, smoke-vents, and 
other conveniences, are so artfully constructed as to be invisible to the naked 
eye in daylight, though on dark nights splendid lights are frequently reflected 
through their invisible casements. These “structures” are called tomhans (11). 
Mrs. Ewing, in her Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, remarks that shian is “a Gaelic 
name for fairy towers, which by day are not to be told from mountain crags.” 
I have failed to trace such structures in folk-tale. 


FAIRY SITES IN IRELAND 


Archzological research and excavation have revealed that many of the 
so-called fairy abodes or centres in Ireland are of a sepulchral character. This 
is particularly the case with the great Brugh of the Boyne or New Grange, 
near Drogheda, known to tradition as the dwelling-place of the god Dagda, 
the chief ofthe Tuatha Dé Danann, and later of his son Angus. It is pre-eminently 
a subterranean place of burial in chambered mounds belonging to the Bronze 
Age. 

The term sidhe is employed in Ireland to designate a tumulus or similar 
hillock serving as a dwelling-place for the supernatural beings known as sidhe, 
or Aes Sidhe, the fairies of the mythology of the modern Irish peasant. “A 
burial mound is in itself a supernatural place, haunted by the ghost of the 
warrior or of the wizard who is buried within: and such a mound these ancient 
but ever-youthful beings take for their habitation" (12). T. J. Westropp 
associated the Irish sidhe mounds with sepulture and has described those of 
Connaught. Some of these were mounds in the true sense of the term, others 
tumuli, cairns, stone circles or hill-forts (13). 

P. Ussher describes an Irish fairy dwelling as lios, and adds that the popular 
belief is that wherever one exists another must be in view. “In the old times 
their signal was to light a fire so that it could be seen from one [ios to the other” 
and by this means messages were conveyed (14). This word lios, or liss, is also 
applied to the ancient raths, or “forts”, identified by tradition with the fairies. 
These generally enclosed about half-an-acre and had two or more defensive 
ramparts. Prehistoric places of defence, they came to be associated with the 
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fairies, or “the Danes”, by whom, as I have already shown, we must under- 
stand the Tuatha Dé Danann (15). To describe, or even to enumerate the vast 
numbers of fairy sites existing in Ireland is, however, quite beside my purpose. 


HOLLOW HILL INTERIORS 


In the majority of instances in which the interiors of these subterranean 
fairy habitations are described in Scottish and Irish folk-lore, legend assigns 
to them a palatial character and appearance reminiscent of the enchanted 
caverns of The Arabian Nights. Archeology usually reveals them as under- 
ground burial chambers, ruined prehistoric enclosures or, as in the case of 
Maes Howe in Orkney, a large chamber in the centre of a mound. Many 
are actually sepulchral barrows, others merely green hillocks innocent of 
interior architecture. But that the barrow, the mound of prehistoric burial, 
is the fairy hill par excellence is not to be disputed. Because of the universal 
legend that it was inhabited by the spirits of the dead, most other mounds, 
whether natural or artificial in character, attracted or assumed the self-same 
legend. 

What we can actually glean from tradition of the interior appearance of 
the fairy mound is more tenuous than might be supposed. In a description of 
one such place by an English peasant during a trial for witchcraft, he referred 
to its interior chamber as darksome, “‘indifferent, as it is with us in the twilight”. 
“The elves,” said an Aberdeen witch, “will make thee appear to be in a fair 
chamber, and yet thou wilt find thyself in a moss on the moor" (16). The witch 
Isobel Goudie was led into the Downie Hills, where she beheld ‘‘a fair big 
room as bright as day". I have already alluded to the gorgeous trappings of the 
fairy palace described in the tale of Childe Rowland. 

In Irish legend the palaces of the sidhe are sometimes even more resplendent. 
An ancient poem in The Book of Ballymote dilating on the wonders of the 
Brugh of the Boyne, exclaims: 


Behold the sidhe before your eyes, 

It is manifest to you that it is a king's mansion 
Which was built by the firm Dagda. 

It was a wonder, a court, an admirable hill! 


This brugh is indeed described in another ancient account to be found in 
The Book of Leinster, as “a land overflowing in plenty and where there is 
always pork and ale". It possesses, in fact, some of the attributes of the 
overseas paradise of the gods, thus illustrating the overlapping which occurred 
betwixt the legend of that sphere and that of the sidhe or underground Fairy- 
land (17). The modern Irish notions concerning the underhill abodes of the 
elfin race sometimes reveal their indebtedness to the pictures drawn in the old 
sagas. When the honest little hunchback stumbled unawares into the rath 
between Tomhick and Munfin, through a pillared passage, he found himself 
in “a great vaulted room, with arches crossing each other, a hundred lamps 
hanging from the vault, and thousands of nice little gentlemen and ladies” 
there, dancing and singing (18). Another hunchback beheld a glorious hall in 
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the moat of Knockgrafton (19). Such stories swarm in Irish lore, but, unhappily, 
the descriptive powers of their raconteurs are not always equal to the needs 
of the student of folk-lore. 


WELSH FAIRY REALMS 


That the ancient Welsh, like other Celts, believed in an oceanic paradise 
is certain because of the traditions of it which survive. It was said to have been 
the abode of certain Druids whose virtues were insufficient to permit of entrance 
to the heaven of the Christians, yet not so indifferent as to doom them to the 
nether world. Tradition recounts that in the fifth century a voyage was made 
by the British king, Gavran, in search of this insular paradise. Accompanied 
by his family he sailed westward to seck it, but was never heard of again. 

In Pembrokeshire a legend formerly existed that a land of enchantment lay 
in the Irish Channel opposite that county, and tales were told of sailors actually 
landing upon its shores. But when they returned to their ships, the island sank 
from view. Other stories relate that the fairies who dwelt in this isle were wont 
to attend the markets of Milford Haven and Laugharne, and that they bought 
what they required without speech. In Milford Haven itself, it was averred, 
it was quite possible to see the green fields of the supernatural island from the 
town, while some believed that it was connected with the port by a subterranean 
gallery. 

By some, Fairyland was located in the Vale of Neath in Glamorganshire. 
A rugged crag in that valley, known as Craig-y-Ddinas, enjoys the repute of 
being a fairy dwelling. Upon it, says tradition, the court of the last fairies 
to appear in Wales was held, before they were “driven away by the 
Methodists”! (20) 

But in Welsh folk-lore we meet with a sphere of Otherworld almost totally 
distinct from those described above. This is the sphere of Annwn, sometimes 
spelt Annwfn, mentioned in medizval Welsh poetry as lying beneath the mortal 
world. In medizval Welsh legend, however, it is spoken of as being divided into 
several planes or kingdoms. It was from this underworld region that man had 
received certain of the gifts of civilization, particularly the pig! And in the 
hope of taking from it what its supernatural governors did not choose to grant, 
it was occasionally raided by enterprising heroes with an eye to the main 
chance. The name Annwn appears to mean “the Not-world", and was also 
known to the Welsh Britons as Anghar, "the Loveless Place", Difant, “the 
Unrimmed Place", A ffw ys, "The Abyss" and Affan, “The Invisible Land” (21). 

From the point of view of the Welsh bards, Annwn seems to denote the 
opposite of the sphere of Gwynvyd, or intellectuality, that is, it is a sphere of 
brutish ignorance. In the circle of Abred, or rebirth, it was regarded as the 
lowest plane of existence, that indeed from which the human soul struggled 
upward through all the intermediate stages of growth until it reached the 
human state. But in its more popular acceptation, Annwn came to be regarded: 
as the supernatural world, the world invisible, and, perhaps later as Fairyland. 
Davies, the Celtic traditionalist of the early nineteenth century, describes it, 
however, as “figuratively the condition of the dead, or the infernal regions, 
which comprehends the Elysium and the Tartarus of antiquity” (22). 
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There seems to be good reason to believe that at least a part of Annwn was 
regarded as a fairy realm. A Welsh poem ascribed to the bard Taliesin, who 
flourished in the sixth century, is known as The Spoiling of Annwn, and describes 
a raid upon that region made by Arthur and his companions, for the purpose 
of seizing the magic cauldron of inspiration and plenty which was one of its 
chiefest treasures. The piece is one of the most obscure in an obscure literature, 
but I need not consider it here, as it is not germane to the general argument 
and, indeed, I have already essayed to disentangle its difficulties elsewhere (23). 
The poem, however, refers to the imprisonment of one of the adventurous 
band in a place called Caer Sidi. Now this region is alluded to in another 
poem by Taliesin, in which he speaks of his “chair”, or place in Caer Sidi, as 
“perfected”. In this delectable region, he tells us, plague and age reach no 
one, while its attractions are heightened by three organs which play near a 
fire. Ocean’s streams flow around it and it possesses a mystical well which gives 
drink sweeter than white wine (24). Rhys saw in this description of Caer Sidi 
reasons for thinking that it was “a mythical country beneath the sea” (25). 

But The Spoiling of Annwn, in which Taliesin speaks of adventures in the 
Underworld, alludes also to a locality called Caer Wydyr, or “the Glass Castle". 
Its warders would not exchange words with the invaders. Now we find a 
similar glass castle in Nennius’ Historia Britonum, which states that its guardians 
refused to converse with the Irish Milesians. This castle of glass is nothing but 
the fortress of the dead, a place of happiness, whose inmates feast and enjoy 
themselves in musical entertainments. 

As regards Caer Sidi, I cannot control the Brythonic etymology of this name, 
but ignorance may venture a guess that it may have some reference to a fairy 
locality, as does the Gaelic term sidhe. Indeed Rhys himself risks such a com- 
parison. Kirk appears to speak of some such idea as that which was associated 
with the circle, or evolutionary process of the Welsh Annwn, when he tells 
us that his Scottish fairies held as a tenet "that nothing perisheth, but (as 
the Sun and Year) every Thing goes in a Circle, lesser or greater, and is renewed 
and refreshed in its Revolutions” (26). The adventures of Pwyll, Prince of 
Dyfed, in Annwn, as set forth in the Mabinogion, further make it clear that in 
the later and more legendary sense, Annwn was regarded as a place of Faerie, 
just as in its earlier acceptation it was imagined as a realm of the continuous 
development of life from lower to higher forms. 

Regarding the Castle of Glass above-mentioned, we almost certainly find 
its equivalent in Welsh myth in such titles as “the Revolving Castle", “the 
Four-cornered Castle", “the Castle of Revelry", and so forth. It is, indeed, 
the Palace of the Dead, and so, in a later sense Fairyland. It is the Garbonek, 
or Caer-bannawg, “the Four-cornered Castle" of Grail romance (27). In this 
sphere, too, we learn of the dread “‘bone fortress of Oeth and Anoeth", a prison- 
house in the shape of a bee-hive made from dead men's bones mortared 
together and divided into innumerable cells, forming a species of labyrinth. 
Its architect was Manawyddan, the British equivalent of the Irish Manannan, 
who was lord of the overseas paradise. Those who trespassed from the mortal 
world into Annwn were clapped into this horrid jail, which must be thought of 
as situated in a submarine locality, and as associated with a very primitive idea 
of the place of the dead. It is, I believe, the prototype of Davy Jones’ Locker”, 
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for its master Manawyddan was god of the sea. In Irish folk-tale we find “‘soul- 
cages" in which drowned sailors are entrapped and these would appear to be 
reminiscent of such a belief (28). 

Most authorities seem to be driven to the conclusion that the British Annwn 
was a submarine locality. I prefer to think that the general notion of it refers 
to a great waste or gulf, an abyss, and that as the ocean was similarly regarded, 
the two ideas became fused in the popular imagination. There are, indeed, 
some passages concerning Annwn which can scarcely have reference to any 
oceanic locality. 


SUBMARINE LANDS OF THE GAELIC-SPEAKING CELTS 


But the Gaelic-speaking Celts certainly did nourish a tradition of submarine 
regions which appear to have a near relationship with Fairyland. These were 
the spheres of Lochlann and Sorcha. In later times the name Lochlann was given 
by the Celts of Ireland and Western Scotland to the land of the Norsemen 
who so barbarously ravaged their possessions. Formerly, however, it was 
employed to describe the dominion of spirits who appear to have a certain 
association with fairykind. Dealing with the topic of a battle between the 
Fenians and the Lochlanners which took place at **Beregonium", near Connel 
Ferry, in Argyllshire, MacInnes makes it evident that the combat was one 
between the Fenians and the Fairy host. Such tales, he remarks, were re-shaped 
at a later epoch and given an historical complexion, becoming incidents in the 
strife between the Fenians and the Norsemen—a piece of sheer anachronism (29). 

In Lochlann, many Celtic heroes experienced stirring adventures in which 
magic and sorcery play an important part. The sphere of Lochlann is, indeed, 
superlatively an occult and mysterious one, a wonderland of strange nooks 
and happenings. It is inhabited by supernatural folk who, it would seem, are 
to be identified as those Fomorians who were the gods of a race older than the 
Celts, and who, by them, came to be regarded as fairies or demons. Here I 
must refer the reader who desires to extend his knowledge of it to such tales as 
The King of Lochlann’s Three Daughters (J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands, Vol. I, pp. 244 f£) and The Daughter of King Underwaves 
(in Vol. III, of the same work, pp. 421 ff). Neither of these, however, provide 
any very clear idea of this weird locale. I may add here that in the tale of 
Iain Og, we find the Queen of Lochlann dwelling underground in a fairy 
hillock. This reveals confusion at a relatively late period between the idea of the 
underground sidhe or hill-residence and that of an undersea kingdom—and 
it follows, between the inhabitants of these two regions. Nor is this the only 
passage in which confusion between the idea of Lochlann and the sidhe mound 
occurs. All this sufficiently reveals that the folk of Lochlann were looked upon 
by the Celts as the creatures of fairykind, like the sidhe, though they were 
probably the fairies of an aboriginal people. 

The region of Sorcha makes its appearance both in current Highland folk- 
lore and in modern Irish romantic literature. We also find it alluded to as 
Tir Sorcha, the island to which Fand, the wife of Manannan, lured the hero 
Cuchullin. In the tale which treats of this incident it is described as ‘the 
Shining Land”, an island full of comely men and women clad in fine raiment, 
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who feast and make merry and listen to delightful music. It contains a wonderful 
tree, from the idea of which the Silver Branch or Bough of Irish legend, already 
alluded to, may have been derived (30). I have previously summarized the 
incident of The Adventure of the Men from Sorcha, in which its folk are spoken 
of as clad in satin and as a highly artistic people. In its sidhe was the City of 


Gold. J. MacDougall and Dr. Hyde are agreed that Sorcha is a mythical land 
of light (31). 


FAIRYLAND AS HADES OR PURGATORY 


In post-Christian times Fairyland and Hell or Hades, and their respective 
inhabitants were consistently confused. Thus we find Chaucer in his Merchants 
Tale describing Pluto as “Kyng of fayrie" and alluding to “Proserpine and all 
her fayrie". In an old Scottish play, Philotus, one of the characters is made to 
say: 

*Gang hence to hell or to the Farie," 


while in the old English romance of Orfeo and Heurodis, the legend of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, the scene of which is set in the Greek Hades, is transformed into 
a fairy tale with an English background. “We need not be surprised,” remarks 
Hartland, “if Hades and Fairyland are often confounded. Both are equally the 
realm of the supernatural." Andrew Lang, in his introduction to Kirk's Secret 
Commonwealth, writing of the tales of certain Scottish witches who met with the 
spirits of famous dead folk in Fairyland, says: ‘“These are excellent proofs that 
Fairyland was a kind of Hades, or home of the dead". In his introductory 
remarks to Perrault’s Popular Tales, Lang gave it as his belief that the fairies 
“certainly inherited much from the Pre-Christian idea of Hades". In the old 
romance of Thomas of Ercildoun the subterranean fairy-world is the under- 
world of pagan belief. But these ideas, of course, are of later provenance. 

Sir John Rhys regarded the Celtic Otherworld as a region comparable 
with the Classical Hades. He indicates that ‘‘visits by the heroes of the Brythons 
to Hades are sometimes represented as made to Ireland, and the heroes of 
Ireland, setting out for a similar destination, are conversely said to come to 
Britain” (32). But from the passages he quoted it is plain that he employed the 
term ‘‘Hades” to describe practically all the several varieties of the Celtic 
Otherworld even the overseas paradise. His error, in brief, consists in using 
the Greek term “Hades”, with its associations of gloom, for a purely Celtic 
environment of Otherworld which had nothing of the quality or appearance 
of the Greek Hades. The Irish accounts of the overseas paradise show resem- 
blances to those of the Greek Hesperides, but not to Hades, though some of the 
Welsh legends of the Otherworld do so, as we shall see. 

In much the same manner D’Arbois de Jubainville confounded the Celtic 
Otherworld with the Greek Hades. He considered the Fomorion god Tethra 
to be identical with the Greek Kronos, and thought that he ruled over the dead 
in a trans-oceanic sphere. That confusion prevailed at a later time between 
the region of Tethra and the insular paradise of the Celtic gods is clear from 
certain statements in the tale of Connla alluded to above. But at an earlier 
period the two were totally distinct. When the cult of the Fomorians languished 
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and its deities were transformed into “‘fairies”, or devils, its paradise appears 
to have become merged or confused with the oceanic Otherworld of the Celts. 
The views of Rhys and D'Arbois were, indeed, fundamentally criticised by Miss 
Eleanor Hull in an essay “The Development of Hades in Celtic Literature,” 
published in “Folk-Lore” in 1907. 

In this paper she ably set forth the various sources from which our know- 
ledge of the subject is drawn. Dealing first with those dating from the Classical 
period, she revealed how confusion had resulted through the identification of 
the Celtic with the Roman gods. Ancient Ireland nourished a different order 
of ideas concerning the Otherworld from those current in Celtic Gaul, whose 
deities had been fused with those of Rome. The Gauls appear to have believed 
in a dismal Isle of Spirits. The Irish idea of Magh Mell, “the Honey Plain", the 
overseas paradise was, on the other hand, a joyous one. 

She gave no credence to the gloomy Celtic Otherworld described by Sir 
John Rhys and D'Arbois de Jubainville. Most of the literary evidence, she 
felt, was against such a belief. The general impression given by D'Arbois was 
that the Celts were oppressed by a sense of a region of death and gloom whence 
they had isssued and to which they must return. Her final conclusion was that 
when the immortals who dwelt in this insular region were thought of as fallen 
from their high-estate as gods and were relegated to the sidhe, or mounds, to 
dwell therein, ideas concerning the overseas paradise underwent a certain 
change, and Christian influence transformed these islands into places of suffer- 
ing and despair (33). 

In a brief review of the above paper, Alfred Nutt generally supported Miss 
Hull’s theory, agreeing with her criticism of D’Arbois’ notion of a gloomy 
Celtic Otherworld. “The Irish Otherworld,” he stresses, “is not a Hades, a 
land to which all men, or even men generally, go after death, but is a god's land, 
to which certain favoured mortals penetrate and from which they might 
return.” The tales quoted by D'Arbois in support of his theory of a gloomy 
Celtic Hades are, says Nutt, mostly of post-Christian origin, or are influenced 
by Christian eschatology. Early Irish stories of the Otherworld are destitute of 
eschatological or doomful significance. In his Voyage of Bran Nutt chiefly 
discussed two ideas: those of the Otherworld and of Rebirth, the correlation 
of which two conceptions in ancient Ireland he made plain. He was struck 
by the fact that the ancient Irish told no tales concerning a Land of the Dead. 

That the notion of Purgatory also came to be confused with Fairyland 
is also clear from the existence of legends associated with a certain site in 
Ireland. Not far from the town of Donegal stands a lake, Lough Derg, in an 
island of which are certain ruins. Under these, it was formerly believed, lay 
the entrance to the Purgatorial region. A very considerable body of literature 
and popular folk-lore has grown up about this spot from a comparatively 
early time. One of the first accounts which deals with it is that of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who tells us that near the close of the twelfth century the site 
contained a chapel surrounded by rugged rocks. He says it was reported to be 
the resort of devils, and that it contained nine pits. If anyone passed the night 
in one of these, he would be seized and tortured by these malignant spirits. The 
chapel, however, was a place of visitation by angels (34). Another early and 
more detailed account of it was given by a Benedictine monk, Henry of 
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Saltrey, who alludes to the descent of a knight called Owen into its depths in 
the year 1153. One of the best versions of this story is that contained in the 
Auchinleck MS, housed in the National Library of Scotland, at Edinburgh, and 
entitled Owayne Miles. Owen is said to have been a knight of King Stephen of 
England. The “Purgatory” in question, it continues, was established miracu- 
lously by St. Patrick because the Irish of his day disbelieved in the existence of 
such a region. Owen prevailed upon the bishop of the diocese to allow him to 
enter the Purgatory, was assailed by many fiends, pushed into flaming pits and 
badly burned, but managed to escape them by traversing a narrow bridge. On 
the other side he came to a wall of glass, in which was a gate enriched with gems. 
Here he was met by a religious procession of the sanctified, who assured him 
that he was now in the earthly paradise inhabited by Adam before the fall. 
After partaking of refreshment, he was sent back by a safer route, and in the 
morning was found by the prior at the door of the Purgatory. 

Thomas Wright, who collected the materials of the legend, remarks: “A 
very slight comparison of the saints’ legends of the west with that class of 
popular stories which are called fairy legends, would convince us that there is 
an intimate connexion between them. I may almost venture to say that in five 
cases out of six, if we take one of the legends of the English or Irish saints 
wherein devils are introduced, and change the devils to elves, we shall have a 
local popular legend.” Purgatory, Hell and Fairyland, he observes, are all 
reached in one and the same manner—by an opening in a hill, and he gives it 
as his opinion that the island in Lough Derg, known as the Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, probably contained caverns which had been regarded as the abode of 
hobgoblins and demons from early times, and that the story of a “Purgatory” 
was an afterthought (35). At the beginning of the fifteenth century, one, 
William Staunton, wrote an account of what he had seen in the Purgatory. 
He also encountered evil spirits. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, although the bruit of its legend had 
accorded it a European popularity, the Purgatory of St. Patrick fell under 
Papal displeasure, Pope Alexander VI suppressing it. But it quickly recovered 
from this set-back, and its fame appears to have been on the increase in France, 
Italy and Spain. No foreign traveller ever dreamed of quitting the British 
Isles without paying it a visit. Again and again the enlightened drew attention 
to the vast concourses of people who were drawn to the place and to the gross 
superstitions current concerning it. Travellers in Ireland fulminated against 
the pilgrimages to the Island in Lough Derg, but up to a century ago they 
appear to have continued without let or hindrance. To Wright, the associations 
of the Purgatory with the ancient Celtic ideas of an Otherworld, were clear 
enough, and he lays stress, as we have seen, upon its visible connection with 
fairy spirits. The Purgatory of St. Patrick is the folk-lore representative of the 
ancient world of the dead, which later became confounded with the belief in a 
certain class of spirits, the fairies, who were supposed to dwell beneath the 
surface of the earth. It is the apotheosis in popular tradition of the grave with 
its underworld life, confused with a later Christian idea. 

The position of the region of Avallon as a species of Celtic Fairyland, 
paradise or Otherworld has been the subject of some controversy. It has been 
inaccurately identified with the Glastonbury region, and more justly with the 
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vale of apples found in Irish sagas and also alluded to in the romance of 
Thomas of Ercildoun. 'To its shadows Arthur retires to heal his grievous wounds. 
Professor W. J. Gruffydd mentions that Layamon in his Brut alludes to Avallon 
as the home of the sorceress Argante, and he equates the passage with one in 
the Welsh poem entitled Kadeir Kirritwen, in which the British goddess 
Arianrhod is spoken of. "Round her court flows the river enfnys." This, he 
thinks, refers to a tradition that Caer Arianrhod, a submerged rock off the 
west coast of Arvon, marks the site of an inundated city. Arianrhod passed into 
Arthurian romance as a species of fairy queen. “Is it possible," asks Professor 
Gryffydd, that the Arianrhod “‘round whose court the waters ran really was, 
as Rhys has suggested, the Queen of the Otherworld ?? The notion appears to 
me as possibly accounting for much that is obscure about Avallon (36). “Avalon” 
as a name for Glastonbury was, as Chambers has proved, “an after-thought of 
about 1190”. It was probably a name for a Celtic divine region (see E. K. 
Chambers, Arthur of Britain, pp. 114-23 and 219-21). To assert that it took 
its name from a mysterious supernatural ruler Avalloc seems to me like putting 
the cart before the horse. Its Arthurian associations with Morgan la Fée make 
it pretty clear that it was a marine and insular locality, if we are to judge not 
only from the character of its mistress but from the circumstance that it was 
to be reached by sea only. Morgan is almost certainly the same as the “Argante” 
of Layamon, and probably as the goddess Arianrhod herself. 


CONCLUSIONS ON THE CELTIC OTHERWORLD 


We have seen that in later times the idea of an Otherworld among the Celts 
assumed two quite different aspects:—the first that of an overseas elysium, 
the other that of the hollow hill or fairy mound. The latter belief they shared 
with the Teutonic peoples and this circumstance may point to its being an 
earlier “Aryan” or perhaps pre-Aryan idea, which the peoples of Europe as 
a whole had entertained for ages. Indeed it would be difficult to discover in 
the continent of Europe a district where the belief in spirits inhabiting a hollow 
hill had not at one time been popular. 

Summarizing a comparison between the two forms, we see that the Celtic 
Elysium or overseas paradise was supposed to lie somewhere in the western 
ocean, that it was usually, or almost invariably insular in character, that it was 
of surpassing beauty and replete with wealth and provender of the most 
desirable kind. Its inhabitants were distinguished in appearance, handsome, 
free-minded, and not subject to mortality or the ills of the flesh. They do not 
age with the years, and a very decided leaning to the pleasures of love and of 
the feast does not diminish their joy in existence. In some versions, this land 
is inhabited by women only, indeed it appears to be an archipelago, certain 
islands in which are the especial preserves of amorous fairies or goddesses, The 
high lord of this delectable island, or group of islands, is in Goidelic myth, the 
god Manannan. The entrance of mortals to this paradise is usually effected 
by luring them thither by the music of the Silver Branch, by the offer of its 
magic fruit, or by pleading with them to follow the god or fairy who invites 
them to become a denizen there. The passage of time in this region is so swift 
that what may appear to the mortal mind a few hours only, is indeed usually 
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a generation at least, and should a man or woman quit this happy sphere and 
return to earth, he or she is likely to perish immediately his foot touches 
terrestrial ground. 

If we turn, again, to the hollow hill type of Otherworld, we find this 
associated in Celtic countries, with the fairy mound or sidhe, though this 
conception of it, as I have said, is common to practically all European lands 
and races. In many cases, particularly in Scotland, we find this mound peopled 
by spirits of a kind very different from those who inhabit the overseas elysium. 
They are frequently of a goblinesque type which does not at all correspond to 
the god-like species which populate the overseas realm. Their habits are 
different and they approximate in their activities and crafts more to the human 
peasant. But there is a decided resemblance between some of the tales told 
about them with those recounted of the immortals of the ocean paradise. In 
Ireland, for example, we find many of the characteristics of that paradise in 
stories told of the sidhe folk and their surroundings, they are known to be of the 
same godlike race, they are insistent in their intention of luring the young and 
the beautiful to their abodes. In many instances, too, the scenery of their under- 
world approximates so closely to that of the overseas land that it cannot well 
be distinguished from it. It is apparent that at some time there must have been 
a decided fusion of the two ideas. In Scotland, where the sidhe belief is certainly 
at a more primitive level, we do not discover the same insistence upon a high 
standard of fairy culture and pleasure in hollow hill stories, although intimations 
of this are not altogether lacking. Nor is any explicit separation of fairy women 
from men, as in the oceanic archipelago, to be found in stories relating to the 
underground spheres in Ireland and Scotland. 

The views of the late Professor Zimmer on the subject may be summarized 
as follows: He thought that the earliest Goidelic Elysium lay across the western 
ocean in the land of the setting sun. It was the dwelling-place of the older 
Goidelicgods. On the introduction of Christianity, these deities were dispossessed 
of their paradise and withdrew into the hollow hills, where the Irish peasantry 
still believe them to dwell. But they took with them there much of the back- 
ground of the overseas paradise. Even in the seventh century, the Irish texts 
already confuse the earlier conception of the overseas island with that of the 
hollow hill. 

Alfred Nutt, criticizing this view, thought that the hollow hill idea was 
quite as ancient as that of the overseas paradise. The idea of the sea-elysium 
persists in the Highlands of Scotland, where to some extent it is not regarded 
as a country of the dead, as is the hollow hill. Nutt asks if here we do not 
have two strains of belief due to different races, one which launched its dead 
warriors to their resting-places upon the western sea, the other burying their 
dead in great mounds and associating them with these. Or did the pre-Christian 
inhabitants of the British Isles distinguish between the land of the supernatural 
beings they worshipped and that to which mankind at large went after death? 
Or, was Zimmer right and is the hollow hill belief a secondary one, originated 
by the disturbing influence which Christianity exercised upon the Gaelic 
conception of the supernatural? The truth regarding this, he thought, could 
only be gleaned from modern peasant folk-lore beliefs employed in conjunction 
with the more veverable views found in the ancient Trish texts (37). 
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Writing on this subject, Dr. Douglas Hyde, whose knowledge of it is fortified 
not only by literary study but by a wide experience in the practical collection 
of folk-tale, gives it as his opinion that the Celts believed in the immortality 
of the soul, but where the souls of the dead actually went to is by no means so 
clear. The Celtic races nourished the idea of a happy Otherworld whither 
people were carried while still alive, and to gain which they either traversed 
the sea to the north-west, or else entered one of the sidhe mounds, or again, 
plunged into the water. In a collection of about sixty folk-tales taken down in 
Irish from the lips of the peasantry, he found that five “‘contain allusions to an 
under-water paradise and four to an Otherworld inside the hills. The ‘Hy- 
Breasail’ type, the dead living again in an ocean island, is quite unrepresented 
among them" (38). 

Kittredge expatiates on the topic of the Celtic paradise with neatness and 
lucidity, explaining very satisfactorily how, precisely, the ideas of the island- 
paradise and the hollow hill came to be confused in the Celtic mind. The 
ancient Irish, he says, ‘‘believed in a beautiful country beyond the sea, inhabited 
by gods, and sometimes visited by heroes. This Elysium was known as the Land 
of Promise." (Here he gives it its usual Irish names.) The Irish also believed in 
certain divinities who lived underground and were called Aes Sidhe, and in 
other divinities called Tuatha Dé Danann, who, if not originally identical with 
the Aes Sidhe, were in time confounded with them. Properly, the blissful land 
beyond the sea had nothing to do with the Aes Sidhe; but by the beginning 
of the twelfth century the Irish had long been Christians, their deities had been 
either euhemerized into mortals, or degraded into demons or fairy chiefs, and 
they found it no easier to carry two sets of fairies and two Fairylands in the 
mind without confusion than the Greeks found it to keep their Chthonian and 
Uranian gods always sharply distinguished. Hence they located the Aes Sidhe 
sometimes in the interior of pleasant green hills, sometimes in Tir Tairngire 
(the god’s paradise) while this Tir Tairngire, now a Fairyland, was some- 
times regarded as underground, or as having a fairy hill for its vestibule, or, 
perhaps, as dotted with green hills, in which its people dwelt (39). 

Canon MacCulloch is of opinion that the Celtic land of the dead was a 
joyous underworld ruled over by a god of fertility and of the dead, and from 
that region men had originally come forth. The later association of gods with 
the sidhe or hills, was a continuation of this belief, but now the sidhe are 
certainly not a land of the dead, but Elysium pure and simple. There must 
therefore have been at an early period a tendency to distinguish between the 
happy region of the dead and the distant Elysium, if the two were ever really 
connected (40). 

Josef Baudi$ criticizing the views of MacCulloch, says that they do not 
“account for all the tales which refer to the Otherworld, because there are 
stories where its inhabitants are unfriendly to intruders. Again it has to be 
proved whether the Irish sidhe do not owe their origin to ancestor-worship; 
and finally, the above theory presupposes that the old Celtic cultus was in 
olden times so developed and uniform that there was no room for contradictory 
ideas as regards the posthumous existence of man and more general conceptions 
of the universe." He goes on to say that ancestor-worship has not been taken 
into account sufficiently in the study of Celtic religion, a statement with which . 
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I find myself in the fullest agreement. He thinks that we should take into 
consideration the fact that some of the fairy hills, or sidhe, are really old burial- 
places; for instance, the Brugh of the Boyne which is the abode of Angus, 
while some of the Tuatha Dé Danann are represented as dwelling in brughs. 
One old burial-place, that of Cruschan, is the abode of the sidhe of Connaught, 
and this, he believes, proves that the sidhe are identical with the chiefs of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann. What we know about the Tuatha Dé Danann conveys the 
idea that they were superhuman beings whose power was due to their know- 
ledge of magic. Baudis thinks, too, that their name does not suggest that they 
were actually gods. But it would be difficult, I feel, to say in what a super- 
natural being of the Danann type actually differs from a “real god”. The 
Tuatha Dé Danann, he infers, were probably a tribe, as some of the Irish tribes 
claimed descent from them. But so did many tribes, claim descent from the 
gods, in all countries. The name Tuatha Dé Danann, he continues, “probably 
belonged only to some of these sidhe, and was extended by the Leabhar Gabhala 
to all such beings". It was a name of local character and the book altered it to 
the name of a race. Sidhe is an old Irish name for supernatural beings. The 
name Tuatha Dé Danann was known only in some parts of Ireland, and the 
Leabhar Gabhala made it known throughout Ireland. The Otherworld of the 
Celts had thus two aspects—one as a beautiful and blessed country, the other 
as a dangerous and unfriendly region. “The conception of the Other World 
is a complex one, it results from various motives, and we have no right to 
suppose that in earliest times this conception was simpler. The insular Celts, 
when they came to the British Isles, had already absorbed many foreign 
elements and probably received others from the older inhabitants of these 
islands" (41). 

Dr. MacBain says: “The Sidhe, I take it, were the ghosts of the glorious dead 
dwelling in their barrows or tumuli. At these barrows, doubtless, they were 
worshipped in accordance with the customs of ancestor-worship. This cannot 
be proved from the Gaelic myths alone, but if we refer to the beliefs and rites 
of the Norse peoples, we shall see plenty of evidence of the worship of the 
dead in their barrows.... We may argue that the Sidhe or Aes Sidhe were 
probably the divine ancestors, and that the gods, originally in Pagan times 
quite distinct from them, were afterwards confused with the ‘Sidhe’, as we 
have them in the myths. But a still greater confusion overtook these names 
and ideas as time and Christianity advanced. The ‘Sidhe’ got mixed up with the 
‘elves’, the earth and wood powers, just as they did among the Norse; and the 
modern Sidhe is a mixture «of tumulus-dweller and wood-nymph. The gods 
have almost entirely left the scene" (42). 

On the continent of Europe we find the hollow hill usually inhabited by 
spirits who appear to be descendant forms of the gods of a former worship. 
In the Venusberg of Thuringia, for example, we observe that its spiritual 
habitants went through certain stages of development through the centuries. 
Thus the Germanic god Wodan came to be known as “the Old Man of the 
Mountain", and later his place was taken by a number of heroes, among them 
King Arthur. What we find in the Tannhäuser legend of the Venusberg, 
pre-eminently a “hollow hill”, is “a working over of the old myth concerning 
a heathen paradisaical kingdom ruled over by a god who from time to time 
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sends out heroes and later receives them back", says Professor Barto. He argues 
that such hill myths were in. their several phases of time all forms of the 
“furious host”? myth, or next-of-kin thereto. The furious host, or “wild hunts- 
men" theme reveals the condition of the Otherworld as seen from the Christian 
viewpoint. Barto believes The Voyage of Bran or Hy Breasail type of Celtic 
myth to savour of Classical influence, “too much so, indeed, to be the product 
of a seventh century people unassisted”. Greek and Roman culture, he says, 
flourished in Ireland long before The Voyage of Bran and similar works were 
written (43). 

These conclusions, I think, account in part for the separate origins of the 
overseas paradise type of Fairyland and the hollow hill fairy demesne. That 
the spirits who dwelt in these Continental hollow hills were afterwards described 
as ‘‘fairies” affords a parallel with Irish belief and establishes the original 
apartness of the hollow hill idea from that of the overseas paradise. The 
Venusberg story of Tannhäuser is so closely identified with that of Thomas of 
Ercildoun that the twain cannot be dissociated; and we certainly find Arthur 
preceding Thomas in the Eildon Hills in Lowland Scotland. It will be recalled 
tao, that the ''fairy rade", or ride, in Scotland and Ireland resembles the 
“wild hunt". 

Here we are not concerned either with the origin of the overseas paradise 
or that of the hollow hill any farther than will allow us to draw an appropriate 
comparison between them and to disentangle and group the elements and factors 
which go to make up their separate contents. In’ some tales we find the con- 
stituents of both thoroughly mingled, but only rarely do we discover any tale 
concerning the hollow hill which does not have some of the concomitants of the 
island-paradise in its make-up. Conversely, we find tales about the island- 
paradise in which the inhabitants are said to dwell in mounds or hills. 

Nutt thinks that the two forms may possibly have been coeval, but that the 
island paradise was never regarded as a land of the dead. He believes that the 
idea of a happy Otherworld, although prior to and independent of that of a 
“Hades”, “forcibly coalesced with, influenced and was influenced by it". 
Hyde thinks that modern Irish folk-lore recognizes the hollow hill, but not the 
oversea paradise. Kittredge sees confusion between the two beliefs among the 
post-Christian Irish. MacCulloch is of the opinion that the sidhe or mound ceased 
to be regarded as a home of the dead and took on the aspect of an elysium 
entirely. Baudiš thinks that the confusion occurred through the admixture of 
invading Celts in Britain with aboriginal folk who practised burial in mounds. 

That these two ideas were originally separate cannot, I think, be questioned. 
But whereas the Fairyland of the mounds borrowed very largely from the 
overseas paradise as regards its mise en scéne and to a great extent as regards 
the manners of its inmates, the island-paradise borrowed from the mound idea 
only slightly, probably because it (the island paradise) was the conception of a 
people of higher culture. And, as I have already indicated, the Fairyland of 
the Lowland and Highland Scots seems to retain more faithfully its pristine 
appearance as a home of the genuine aboriginal mound-elves than does the 
Irish mound or sidhe. Perhaps the Scottish fairy mound resembles the Irish as it 
was imagined before the Tuatha Dé Danann took to the mounds, although some 
modern Scottish mound stories partially reveal the background of the overseas 
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paradise. But these latter are certainly late. Again, the inhabitants of Lowland 
and Highland Scottish mounds seldom resemble the Tuatha Dé Danann of the 
Irish Sagas. They are usually much more primitive. 

My own impression is that the hollow hill Fairyland originated in a belief 
that primitive places of sepulture, such as barrows or tumuli, were occupied 
by spirits of the dead who were thought of as leading a life of their own under- 
ground. Such barrows were usually the burial places of chieftains or persons 
of tribal eminence whose spirits were thought of in agricultural times as 
associated with the magical growth of the crops. In life they had been so 
associated with powers of growth, which emanated from their personal virtue 
(or mana), and in death they continued so to function. In this attribute these 
dei terrenae, or godlings of the soil, were similar to the Tuatha Dé Danann, the 
more advanced deities of the later Celtic tribes in Ireland, so that when at 
last these in their turn were dispossessed of the soil of Ireland, and of the right 
of worship, it seemed not unfitting to relegate them to the subterranean abodes 
of the more aboriginal godlings. Thus all became sidhe, or mound dwellers, a 
word which generally implied supernatural and spiritual beings and which was 
later translated into the Norman-French-English term "fairy". So far as the 
myth of the overseas paradise is concerned, this appears to have been the 
dwelling-place of the gods of the Celts, and not a land of the dead. But why 
the Tuatha Dé Danann were banished to the mounds and not to their 
own oceanic paradise it is difficult to imagine, unless they fundamentally 
resemble the aboriginal mound fairies. In all likelihood the Milesian con- 
querors of the worshippers of the Tuatha Dé Danann did not wish to banish 
these gods from Irish soil, as by so doing they would risk the loss of their 
patronage as fertility bringers. In any case, the original *Deadland" of the 
ancestral mound-dwellers later assumed much of the appearance of the 
overseas paradise. 

For a further review of the conclusions on this subject, in its association 
with Fairyland as an abode of the dead the reader is referred to my work 
British Fairy Origins, pp. 49-52 and 76-80. 


THE SUPERNATURAL LAPSE OF TIME IN FAIRYLAND 


One of the most pregnant and interesting phases in the folk-lore of Fairy- 
land is associated with that belief which lays it down that the passage of time in 
the elfin world moves at a different tempo from that known to our own sphere, 
that time in that mysterious region is for some reason greatly accelerated, in 
the view of mortals at least, and that human intruders who have penetrated to 
it find on their release that what seems a night has actually occupied a year of 
human time, or, in certain instances, a generation. Perhaps the most complete 
and satisfactory study of this fairy phenomenon is that made by the late E. 
Sidney Hartland in the seventh, eighth and ninth chapters of his well-known 
work The Science of Fairy Tales, and here I will attempt a summary of his 
conclusions. 

He reveals that tales dealing with the passage of time in Fairyland are of 
several types. The first, as we have already seen, is of that sort which details 
how two men returning home at night from some duty or amusement pass a 
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fairy spot. One is “taken” by the fairies, and the other falls under suspicion of 
having made away with him. But, acting on the advice of someone skilled in 
fairy lore, search is made for the missing man on an appropriate night in the 
year. The search is usually successful and he is found at the spot where he was 
waylaid by the elves, usually in the act of dancing. When he is informed of the 
length of time he has been missing, he is incredulous, grows melancholy and 
is rarely the same man in future. 

The second type of tale is associated with the luring away of a mortal to 
perform some signal service to the elves, or greed or curiosity may incite a 
person to enter the fairy demesne. But, so far as the swift passage of time is 
concerned, the result is the same. The human who enters the fairy portals, 
when he is released or escapes, realizes that the years have flown so swiftly that 
his mundane circumstances have completely altered and he is fortunate if he 
find his relatives alive and his dwelling standing where it did. More fortunate 
still is he if he survives for an hour or so on re-entering the mortal world. One 
circumstance concerning these very numerous tales of the phenomenally rapid 
course of time in Fairyland is that, for some unknown reason, the great majority 
of persons who experience it are of the male sex. 

Still another type of tale is that which indicates the sentiment of love as 
the moving power in luring a person to Fairyland, the desired object being, of 
course, a beautous fairy damsel. Typical of this form are the stories of Ossian, 
who dreamed of a fairy lady and woke up to find himself in the land of Tir- 
nan-Og. On emerging from his thrice seven years in Faerie, Ossian found him- 
self an aged man, and could not account for the change in his physical condition, 
believing that he had sojourned with his mistress for three weeks only. Thomas 
of Ercildoun, on the other hand, thought that he had passed but three days 
beneath Eildon Hill, whereas he had spent three years there. A subsidiary form 
of this type is that connected with the kind of hero whom Hartland alludes to 
as “the Expected Deliverer"', the champion who has gone to rest in Fairyland, 
but who will return to aid his folk in the day of their utmost need. The most 
famous example of this kind of story are, of course, associated with such figures 
as Arthur, Barbarossa, Ogier the Dane, Quetzalcoatl of ancient Mexico and 
Brian Boru. On Rathlin Island there is a ruin known as “Bruce’s Castle", and 
it is believed that in a cave beneath it the hero of Bannockburn and the 
Scottish Wars of Independence’ lies with his chief warriors in an enchanted 
sleep. But one day they will arise and unite the island to Scotland. 

In all these tales, the idea of the “telescoping” of time is involved and must 
first have been developed before they could have been framed. Time is depen- 
dent on number, and primitive folk do not possess the sense of number. When 
such tales are told among communities in a low state of development, the 
passage of time in the supernatural sphere lost by the luckless intruder into it 
is usually only a few months. 

Hartland was of opinion that the influence of the Church in early days and 
the penalties she invoked upon those who meddled with the “abominations” 
of Fáerie darkened the whole tone of imagination in Europe concerning that 
sphere. In any case, he points out that the most terrific stories concerning the 
lapse of time in Fairyland come from Europe and not from the East and were 
nurtured under Christian influence, This loss of time, if he is right, would then 
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take on a punitive complexion, the pryer into fairy devilry being punished by 
the forfeiture of most of his life-days for his unholy curiosity (44). 

As regards the tales themselves which illustrate this belief, I have furnished 
quite a number in the sections on “Abduction” and "Recovery from Fairy- 
land", so that it is unnecessary to return to them here. If we seek to account for 
the reason why time should pass with such rapidity in Fairyland we shall 
encounter no very satisfactory statement from authority. Canon MacCulloch 
associates the supernatural passage of time in Fairyland with trance experiences, 
loss of memory and other mental phenomena (45). But in what manner these 
could possibly stand in relation to it, or suggest it, to the exclusion of all other 
causes, I am at a loss to comprehend. I cannot imagine that all the people who 
believed themselves to have been in Fairyland did so because of trance 
experiences or loss of memory. Nor, indeed, is mental alienation of any descrip- 
tion a good explanation for a superstition credited by entire communities. It 
smacks too much of the super-clever Austrian doctor, or of the notions of Von 
Sydow. 

I believe that a better explanation is to be found for the rapid flight of time 
in Fairyland as a product of the ecstasy which was believed to accompany life 
and residence in that delightful sphere. Everyone is aware how the pleasurable 
excitements of human society, at a dance, an entertainment, or any other 
festivity, causes, or seems to cause, time to fly past on the swiftest of wings. 
The sentiment is as proverbial as it is common to all kinds of humanity. 
Children experience it keenly and the sudden breaking off of some party or 
entertainment in which they have been excited participators usually causes them 
the keenest disappointment. Indeed, when one is absorbed in anything, the 
self-same result is apparent. The hours fly past, the pursuit of the task or the 
idea cheats us into an under-estimate of the length of time it has occupied. 

In the same way, I believe, the delirious pleasures of Fairyland were thought 
to throw the judgment of man off its guard. At first, as Hartland has revealed 
from the records of uncivilized peoples, the amount of time lost in the super- 
natural sphere was comparatively small. It does not seem to have been until the 
medieval Church, wrathful at the obstinacy of the popular belief in Faerie, 
came to regard it as a very living danger, that the duration of human experi- 
ences in Fairyland was thought of as hypothecating a man’s whole life-days, 
or even as prolonging them far past the allotted span. The time spent by Thomas 
of Ercildoun in the romance of that name is only three years. In the ballad 
concerning him, which may be anything from a century to a century and a half 
later in date, that time has appreciated to seven years. Indeed, the later these 
tales are in their appearance, the longer is the stretch of time involved, as a 
general rule. This reveals that popular imagination, as it never fails to do, had 
exaggerated the original and underlying idea of the swift passage of time in a 
supernatural sphere. 

Alternatively, it seems to me not improbable that time, in the region of the 
gods, was believed to rest on a different basis to that which it occupied on 
earth. We are told in the Scriptures that in the sight of God ‘‘a thousand ages 
are as a day". The same seems to hold good of the pagan deities, And it is 
necessary to remember that the idea of a sphere of pagan godhead is assuredly 
one of the strands which go to make up the idea of Fairyland. 
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Alfred Nutt described the fairy revels as “midnight, frenzied and orgiastic". 
“It is therefore," he says, "significant that the legend of mortal participation 
in the midnight fairy dance should be characterized by the loss of all sense of 
time on the mortal's part" (46). Primitive folk, engaged in the frenzy of the 
tribal ritual dance, would afterwards express surprise at the rapidity with 
which time passed away during its exciting course and would readily apply 
this experience to the idea of similar spiritual dances, and even exaggerate it 


in the course of ages. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE FAIRY CULT AND RITUAL 


The Fairies as Lords of Life and Agriculture—The Problem of Reincarnation— Fairy Times and 
Seasons—Rites and Ceremonies—Sacrifices and Oblations to Fairies—Dancing and the Fairy 
Ring—Fairy Fairs 


IL is now possible to state almost dogmatically that the fairies of Great Britain 

were the objects of a distinct cultus of worship which was accompanied by a 
certain type of ritual. In this chapter and that which follows it I will set forth 
the argument and proof concerning the former existence of this faith in Britain 
as extensively as space will permit. Previous writers on this department of the 
fairy tradition have treated it as though it were merely an hypothesis, and, 
have tendered but little proof to justify their assertions; but I believe that most 
of my readers, when they have perused the evidence of its existence in 
primitive times which I will adduce, will agree with me that the former 
worship of fairy spirits in these islands is at least as fully authenticated as 
any of the other factors in early British history. 

That a very definite tradition of the former existence of a fairy cultus or 
worship lingered on in Britain until times comparatively recent is evident both 
from fugitive passages in our literature and from the records of peasant 
belief. Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, speaking of the fairies, says: 
“Some put our fairies in this rank (that of demons) which have been in former 
times adored with superstition”. Thomas Keightley realized as a consequence 
of his researches into elfin lore that “all these beings once formed part of ancient 
and exploded systems of religion, and that it is chiefly in the traditions of the 
peasantry that their memorial has been preserved". 

In an ancient Irish fragment known as Fiacc’s Hymn, to be found in the 
metrical Life of St Patrick, we read: “On Erin’s folk lay darkness; the tribes 
worshiped the Sidhe” (1). This evidence is fortified by a Manx legend which 
states that St. Patrick routed the god Manannan Mac Lir and the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, “whereupon, being of small stature, they became fairies and lived in 
ancient tumuli, using flint arrows as the weapons with which they avenged their 
wrongs on human beings” (2). This can only imply that St. Patrick overthrew 
the worship of the sidhe or fairies of Ireland. In the poem known as The Sick- 
Bed of Cuchullin it is mentioned by its modern editor that the compiler added 
a statement to the effect that Cuchullin received a token that eventually he 
should be destroyed by the People of the Mound, *'for the power of the demons 
was great before the advent of the Faith; so great was that power that the demons 
warred against men in bodily form and they showed delights and secret things 
to them; and that these demons were co-eternal was believed by them. So 
that from the signs that they showed, men called them the Ignorant Folk of 
the Mounds, the People of the Sidhe” (3). 
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In the Táin Bó Cualnge (The Cattle-Raid of Coóley) a distinction is made 
between the dée, that is “the gods”, and the an-dée, or “the non-gods”. The 
explanation given there is that the former were gods, while the latter were 
*husbandmen", or agriculturists. Miss E. Hull was of opinion that this implies 
“a division into an aristocracy of the fighting class and Druids, and the plebeians 
or agricultural class: yet both are invoked as superior powers”. She adds that 
“these early native deities were forced to retire” before a later series of divinities, 
but that it is impossible to distinguish between them as their traditions “have 
become confused together” (4). Rhys thought that the statement respecting them 
in the Táin should read: “Of these are the Tuatha Dé and Andé, whose origin 
is unknown to the learned, except that they think it probable, judging from 
the intelligence of the Tuatha and their superiority in knowledge, that they 
belong to the exiles who came from heaven” (5). The reference to “‘an-dée” 
is, I think, most certainly to aboriginal spirits, spirits who were worshipped by 
the early Irish tribes before the introduction of the Celtic pantheon to Ireland, 
an earlier type of “fairy” than the Tuatha Dé, and who like them, possessed an 
agricultural significance. When the worship of the Tuatha Dé Danann, or Celtic 
gods, was overthrown by the Christian faith, popular belief regarded them as 
having taken refuge in the abodes of the partly discredited earlier sidhe of the 
mounds, (i.e. the an-dée) and in the sight of the folk they also became as sidhe. 


THE FAIRIES AS LORDS OF LIFE AND AGRICULTURE 


Alfred Nutt was the foremost protagonist of the theory that "the fairy 
creed of modern Ireland, connected historically as it is with the romantic 
mythology of which the Tuatha Dé Danann are the dramatis persona, is the living 
representative of an ancient cult paid to the powers of life and increase". 
“Nearly the whole of Irish fairy lore can be interpreted by aid of the historical 
factors and conditions I have mentioned—an agricultural ritualism out of 
which has grown a romantic mythology, opposed by, mingling and harmonizing 
with, an alien ritualism and an alien body of romance" (6). English fairy lore, 
he believed, had a precisely similar origin and he appropriately indicated that 
the position as regards the fairy tradition in Europe “‘is substantially the same 
to-day ... as it is in Ireland" (7). Agriculture, he pointed out, was from the 
first connected with a manifestation of the organized religious spirit. “Its 
ritual must have been of a particularly rigid and inflexible nature." With the 
fear of famine before him, the primitive husbandman would dread the infringe- 
ment of any rule associated with his craft which, in his view, might cause a 
failure of the crops. Christian belief and observance invaded this attitude, but 
only partially disorganized it. A sentiment would survive “‘that so and so must 
be done, or the powers would be displeased”. The Irish fairies are “bestowers 
of increase in flock and herd, protectors and fosterers of vegetation, jealous 
guardians of ancient country rites”. “A body of literature exists in which the 
Tuatha Dé Danann are purely concerned with the origin and regulation of 
agriculture and the institution of festivals and ceremonies connected with it.” 
He connects the worship of Cromm Cruaich, and its sanguinary sacrifices, with 
the fairy cultus. It is, significant, as Nutt remarks, that the day mentioned as 
being sacred to Cromm Cruaich S‘corresponds closely in point of time to that of 
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the great harvest-festival, the Lugnassad, which was celebrated throughout ali 
Celtdom in the first week of August", and which certainly had an intimate 
association with the Tuatha Dé. I should add here, for the sake of completeness, 
that Nutt believed that the intimations of a rigid decorum which we so constantly 
encounter in fairy tradition are the fugitive memories of a religious system of 
morality induced by the rule of precise regularity connected with the agri- 
cultural code of the sidhe—a theory to which I give the fullest credence, and 
to which I have drawn attention in these pages more than once. 


THE PROBLEM OF REINCARNATION 


Certain passages in fairy record appear to indicate that, as ancestral 
spirits, the fairies were associated with the ancient doctrine of reincarnation. 
We know that in many lands the belief is entertained that ancestral spirits take 
up their abodes in the bodies of their descendants. It is clear from Irish Celtic 
saga that a tradition existed in ancient Ireland that the spirits of the heroes 
of the Tuatha Dé Danann, who were later regarded as fairies, frequently under- 
went reincarnation in the bodies of heroes and monarchs. It is not to be denied, 
for example, that nearly all the chief figures in the Cuchullin saga were recog- 
nized as reincarnations of the earlier gods of the Tuatha Dé pantheon and were 
thus regarded as their direct descendants both bodily and spiritually. In any 
case, as one writer puts it, personality may be assumed to continue", But this 
belief certainly did not apply to all human beings, as in the case of Hindu 
reincarnation. That the kings of Ireland, both “high” and provincial, were 
also regarded as reincarnations of gods, we shall presently see. Here I may say 
that I have no intention to enter the arena of controversy in regard to the 
Hellenic or Oriental origins of this belief as we find it in Britain and Ireland. 
This question has been discussed by Alfred Nutt at great length in his Voyage 
of Bran (Vol. II, pp. 132 ff), and more briefly by myself in a recent work 
entitled The Magic Arts in Celtic Britain (Chapter IX). I will only say here that 
I consider the belief in the reincarnation of souls, which is encountered in 
early British Celtic myth, to have been of a much more primitive character 
than that contained in either Hindu or Greek dogma—of the kind, indeed, 
which may have preceded the more philosophical ideas to be found in these 
systems of belief. 

I hope I have made it clear in the latter part of Chapter XIV that the idea 
of fairy changelings and abductions was associated with the doctrine of reincar- 
nation. But if we examine the more strictly mythological and religious faith 
of ancient Ireland, we find the kings of that country most closely associated 
with its cultus and ritual. This appears to have centred round the magic stone 
known as Fál, situated at Tara and said by tradition to have been brought by 
the Tuatha Dé Danann from the mystical city of Falias. On the introduction of 
Christianity its “heart” is said to have been “broken”. This stone is associated 
with the sidhe and is said to have cried out when the rightful king of Ireland 
placed his foot upon it, as a sign that it recognized him. The Irish kings were, 
indeed, regarded as demi-gods, the earthly representatives of the gods, reigning 
on earth for the benefit of the people. The throne was the agency, through 
which the gods functioned as the givers of the food supply and all prosperity (8). 
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The general idea, is precisely similar to that which has been so extensively 
demonstrated by Frazer, Hocart and others, and known to students of folk- 
lore, as the doctrine of “the divine kingship”. 

As we have already seen, many fairies, more particularly the banshee, 
gruagach and brownie, were regarded as having an ancestral status. Oblations 
of food and drink were offered to them, this revealing the signs of a primitive 
ancestral worship, such as we find in ancient Egypt, Babylonia and China, and 
many another land. Some Classical and Christian writers, Diodorus, Clement 
of Alexándria, Lucan, Hippolytus and Origen, all allude to the circumstance 
that the doctrine of reincarnation was familiar to the Celts. 

But one thing is certain. As in early Egypt, the monarch, or perhaps those 
of the royal line alone were thought of as having been reincarnated, and then, 
only as deities and not as ensouled by the spirit of a dead man. As we know, 
this exclusive practice broke down in Egypt, and at a later period the wealthy 
and powerful also underwent the process of re-birth, if not reincarnation, by 
virtue of a special ritual. It seems clear that when the Tuatha Dé Danann were 
banished to the mounds of Ireland reincarnation became their general lot. I 
have elsewhere likened this to the Egyptian alteration in practice. But I now 
think it much more probable that the Tuatha Dé, in joining the mound-folk 
partook of the primitive traits of these spirits and conformed to them in 
some of their characteristics. The more aboriginal earth-spirits, had during 
their former pre-eminence, been responsible for the food supply and the general 
prosperity, like the Tuatha Dé. They were the ghosts of the dead chiefs interred 
in the barrows or funeral mounds, the tribal ancestors, whose spirits not only 
presided over the growth of the crops, but became reincarnated at intervals 
in the bodies of newly born infants, the children of their worshippers. It was, 
indeed, a system of reincarnation more early than that associated with the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, and the likelihood is that it applied to all human spirits. 
May not these two traditions have become fused and inextricably intermingled ? 
And what was perhaps posited of the souls of chiefs and heroes alone in one 
generation, came to be imagined in a later one of every human spirit in virtue 
of this older belief—that it must secularly return to a body belonging to the 
tribe or clan of which the defunct person had been a member. We are aware 
that such a system of the reincarnation of human spirits is credited by the 
aborigines of Australia and some other parts of the globe, among whom the 
spirits of the dead appear to possess fairylike characteristics. And, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, the chiefs of Fiji were thought of as becoming gods, 
while the common people became fairies. I am of opinion that at the break- 
down of Celtic religion in Ireland and her assumption of the Christian faith, 
there was a return to the earlier type of belief in the reincarnation of spirits 
which had lain moribund during the period of the ascendancy of the Celtic 
faith and that the folk at large turned back, to the religious notions of a former 
and more remote age, which had been nourished by them for generations, 
Both systems may, indeed, have flourished contemporaneously. 


FAIRY TIMES AND SEASONS 


That certain days and seasons are particularly associated with the fairy 
tradition is not in doubt, and the ideas respecting these may have a religious 
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significance. Some of the days of the week and even the hours of the day are 
connected with beliefs concerning the fairies. The Scottish fairies usually held 
their cavalcades “‘at the mirk and midnight hour”, or “between twall hours and 
ane". In the ballad of Tam Lin we are told that: “They begin at sky-setting, 
ride a’ the evening tide". 

Lady Gregory was advised by an Irish peasant that when speaking of the 
fairies one should always mention the day of the week (9). Another Irish 
authority was informed that no mention of fairies should be made on Mondays 
and Thursdays. “If you do mention them on those days, you should say: ‘My 
back to them and my face from them’ ” (10). Lady Wilde remarks that “it is 
not right" to speak of the fairies on certain days, especially on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, *'for then they are present, though invisible and can hear every- 
thing" (11). On Friday, she adds, their power for evil is exceptionally strong, 
therefore children and cattle are strictly watched on that day. Wednesday", 
says a passage in The Denham Tracts, is “the fairies’ Sabbath or holiday" (12). 
In the Scottish Highlands they appear to have been powerless for evil on Thurs- 
days (13). Their influence, says Dalyell, speaking ot the Scottish “Good Folk", 
is greatest on Fridays at noon and at midnight (14), 

In the Highlands, it was thought sinister to speak of the fairies on a Friday 
nor must their colour of green be worn on that day (15). According to J. G. 
Campbell, they “‘obtrusively entered houses" on Fridays, and any fairy story told 
on that day should be prefixed by the saying: “a blessing attend their departing 
and travelling! This day is Friday and they will not hear us”. “No one should 
call the day by its proper name of Friday, but ‘the day of yonder town’.” If 
Friday were inauspiciously alluded to, their wrath was directed elsewhere by 
someone saying “‘on the cattle of yonder town”, or '*on the farm of So-and-so” 
(16). “The Highlander”, says Scott in a passage in Marmion: 


Will on a Friday morn look pale 
If asked to tell a fairy tale. [Intro. to Canto VI] 


In Shetland the trows demand that on a Saturday night the hearth shall be 
swept clean, that no one shall be near it and that clean water shall be left out 
for them (17). The difference in belief respecting these days of the week can 
be accounted for by variation in local tradition, but it will be noted that 
Sunday and Tuesday are not mentioned. 

If we expect to find the fairies in some manner associated with, or 
perhaps dissociated from, the seasonal festivals of the Celts we shall not be 
disappointed. The most outstanding of these festivals were Bealltainn, held on 
the rst of May; Midsummer Day; the feast of the Sun-god Lugh, in August, 
and Samhain, or Hallowmass, on 1st November. Proof that the fairies were 
placated, or dreaded at these seasons, is forthcoming from the tradition that 
those who had been enchanted by them in their dances cannot be released until 
a year after, this indicating “a recurring festival celebrated annually, the 
observance of which has been transferred in part to the fairies” (18). 

Here, of course, I am not so much concerned with the Celtic festivals, or 
their description, as with the fairies’ association with these events. At Battle 
Hill, Co. Cork, a spot consecrated to the fairies, the May fire was first kindled. 
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In the Isle of Man, on May Day, the gorse was sct alight to scare away the fairies. 
Manx children gathered primroses to lay before the doors of the houses on 
May Eve, to prevent the entrance of fairies (19). In the West Highlands fires were 
lit to avert their influence at this season (20). The anxiety to avoid the fairy power 
at these times gives the impression that Celtic official religion was unfriendly 
to the presence of elder and perhaps discredited agencies, the banished deities 
of a more aboriginal faith—in a word, the an-dée. 

In Scotland the fairies celebrated their first dance of the year on Rood 
Even (the 2nd of May), when they emerged from their dwellings after the winter 
season, and they held their last dance on 31st October (Hallowe’en). It was 
inauspicious to draw water from a well and drink it after sunset on the first 
of May, and usually meant capture by the elves and imprisonment for a year (21). 
On Rood Day (May 3rd) they were believed to drag a tether or rope over the 
clover to steal cows’ milk by magic (22). At Whitsuntide in May, says Lady 
Wilde, “everything in the house must be sprinkled with holy water to keep 
away the fairies, who are at that season very malicious” (23). 

At Midsummer, the fairies in Ireland “try to pass round the Baal fires in a 
whirlwind to extinguish them, but the elves might be kept off by throwing fire 
at them (24). On the eve of 13th September the “Good Folk" in the south- 
west of Scotland held a “‘rade’’, or riding, when they occasionally trampled down 
the grain standing in the fields (25). 

But of all seasons, the fairies appear to have been most active at Hallowe'en. 
In Ireland it was the season par excellence in which the fairy haunts were open 
and the elves swarmed everywhere, but it was also the festival of the dead, 
between whom and the fairies there was but little distinction in the popular 
mind (26). W. B. Yeats, the famous Irish poet, mentions that “the offering to 
the Sidhe is generously made at Hallowe'en, the old beginning of winter 
(31st October) and upon that night, I was told when a boy, the offering was 
still made in the slums of Dublin (27). 

In Robert Heron's Scotland Described (1797) we read: “On Hallowe'en and 
some other evenings, they (the fairies) and the gyre-carlins are sure to be 
abroad and to stap (i.e. stuff) those they meet and are displeased with, full of 
butter and beare-awns", (i.e. beards of barley). Why the punishment was 
inflicted is by no means clear. (Were the fairies jealous of the celebration of a 
faith which had displaced them?) That a festival to the fairies was held in the 
Western Isles of Ireland on Hallowe'en is clear from the evidence of Lady 
Wilde (28). In the elder Scotland youths perambulated the boundaries of the 
fairies with lighted torches fo protect them from the fairies (29). The doors of 
fairy dwellings were thought to be open in Scotland at Hallowe'en (30). The 
ballad of Tam Lin mentions Hallowe'en as the night **when the fairy folk 
will ride? through the wide world, and in that of Alison Gross much the same 
statement is made. On Christmas or Yule Eve, in Shetland, all the doors were 
opened and a pantomime was indulged in of “chasing and driving and disper- 
sing unseen creatures", i.e. the trows or fairies (31). Unless a child in Shetland 
were "'sained" at Yuletide it was liable to be carried off by the trows (32). 

The majority of these notices palpably reveal the fairies as inimical to the 
celebration of the Celtic festivals. That they constituted the pantheon of 
the pre-Celtic peoples of Ireland and Scotland appears to be borne out by 
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the above illustrations. That they were regarded as the spirits of aboriginal 
chiefs and “‘wise men” seems more than probable. 


RITES AND GEREMONIES 


The survival of certain rites and ceremonies would appear to confirm the 
former existence of a fairy cultus. Here I am not dealing with rites of sacrifice 
or oblation, which I will examine later, but with the more ceremonial aspect of 
such a cult. Nutt believed that one of the surest proofs of the existence of a 
fairy faith was to be found in that spirit of decorum which is so prominent a 
feature of fairy legend. “I would urge," he wrote, “that the love of neatness 
and orderly method so characteristic of the fairy world, is easily referable to a 
time when all the operations of rural life formed part of a definite religious 
ritual, every jot and title of which must be carried out with minute precision” 
(33). As to the nature of the cultus itself, with its rapid dancing and wild 
enthusiasm, he compares it with the rites of Dionysus (34). 

In Britain we find a rite known as the “‘need-fire”’ associated with the fairies, 
If the fairies have been offended, the proper course to pursue is to make a need- 
fire, teine eigin (that is a “churned” or “forced” fire). To effect this every fire in 
the district must be put out and the hearths allowed to grow cold. The whole 
population must stand in a place surrounded by water, such as an island. Then 
fire must be obtained through the friction of two sticks. From this blaze the 
household fires must be rekindled, when the punishment which has fallen upon 
the community, cattle murrain, or the like, will be banished (35). In Houstry, 
Dunbeath, Caithness, about the year 1810, David Gunn, a crofter, had interfered 
with one of those prehistoric ruins known as brochs, which was popularly 
believed to be a fairy habitation. As a result, cattle-plague broke out and the 
ceremony of need-fire was resolved upon as a remedy and carried out (36). The 
need-fire was thus a rite of placation to the offended fairy spirits. It reveals that 
the domestic fire and its hearth were regarded as the holy flame and altar of the 
elves, and that any outrage done to them was thought to be made good by a 
new dedication of the same. The isolation of the ceremony on an island makes 
it clear that during its celebration it was considered essential to keep away all 
evil influences. 

Writing on the subject of the cups and horns alluded to in legend as having 
been purloined from the fairies—for example the Luck of Edenhall, or a silver 
cup “perhaps still used for sacramental purposes" at the parish church of 
Malew in the Isle of Man, Hartland remarks: “I think we have a glimpse of 
the real character of the cups to which the legend I am discussing attaches, 
They were probably sacrificial vessels dedicated to the old pagan worship of the 
house-spirits . . . These house-spirits had their chief seat on the family hearth; 
and their great festival was that of the New Year, celebrated at the winter 
solstice” (37). Other rites dedicated to the fairies will be described when we 
come to discuss the ancient pagan worship established at sacred stones, trees 
and wells. 


SACRIFICES AND OBLATIONS TO FAIRIES 


I have already discussed the question of kain, or the sacrifice of human 
beings to the fairy spirits in Chapter XIII, where I expressed the opinion that 
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the idea was a late popular “explanation” of the belief in changelings which 
came into vogue at the period of the adoption of Christianity. While that is 
probable, more particularly as kain was regarded as an offering to Satan, it is 
equally clear that it must have had a much more ancient sanction as a belief 
and could scarcely have been entertained at all had this not been so. I am not, 
however, of opinion that it had any association with the worship or ritual of 
' the Celtic gods. The evidence makes it clear, indeed, that anciently the fairies 
were regarded as unfriendly to these. Proof certainly exists more particularly 
in the writings of Cæsar and Strabo, that the British tribes were in the habit of 
offering up human sacrifices, and Irish lore contains vestigial notices of such 
practice. But regarding fairy practice apart from this, I believe that Alfred 
Nutt correctly conceived the situation when he wrote: “The practice of carrying 
off human children has its roots in the conception of the fairy as lord and giver 
of life... the fairy must be fed as well as the mortal" (38). The position 
appears to have been practically the same as that in vogue in ancient Mexico, 
where human sacrifice was rendered to the gods to refresh them for their labours 
in connection with fertilizing the maize-crop. It was indeed the ancient 
principle of do ut des. 

But all persons offered up to the fairies do not appear to have been children. 
Tam Lin, Thomas the Rhymer and other adults are at least threatened with 
sacrificial martyrdom. I believe that the ancient fairy cultus—an agricultural 
one—demanded adult lives, as did that of old Mexico, in order that the 
deceased chiefs or kings who originally composed its principal deities or 
godlings might be strengthened by the offering of human blood and flesh— 
and the well-nourished condition of the possible victims is in all the above 
cases remarked upon—so that they might the more readily be enabled to carry 
out their task of fertilizing the food supply, both as regards the growth of the 
crops and the increase of herds and cattle. It is beside the question to suggest 
that we have no adequate proof of actual human sacrifice to the fairies. In the 
times when it was recorded in tale and ballad it had become merely a memory. 
The tradition itself is much too powerful and well-attested either to be ignored 
or thrust aside, and human sacrifices to the spirits of the dead (who certainly are 
represented by the fairies) are so prominent a feature of the general record of 
folklore that the likelihood of fairy practice in this connection is vastly 
strengthened by an appeal to such evidence. : 

Offerings or oblations to fairies are, of course, on a similar basis as offerings 
to the dead, and intended to avert their vengeance. As we have seen, it was 
regarded as “unlucky” to pass a fairy haunt without leaving some offering 
there, a piece of cheese, or other morsel. Occasionally, "interest? was believed 
to accrue to such gifts, as in the case of the old Alnwick lady who daily set 
aside “ʻa loake of meal and a pat of butter" for the elves about the middle of 
last century (39). As we have seen, the brownie, the glaistig and the gruagach 
expect their offerings of milk and if they fail to receive them, the cattle, the 
source of the milk supply, are the first to suffer. In Scandinavia, says Montelius, 
cup-markings on cromlechs and standing-stones were known as “‘elf-mills” and 
are thought to have been used to contain offerings of milk, like the “brownie 
stones" and “gruagach stones” of Scotland. Agnes Gourlay, when examined by 
the Kirk Session of Humbie, admitted that she had thrown milk into the sewer 
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of a cow-byre (or cow-house) exclaiming: “God betuch we to, they are under 
the yird that have as much need of it as they that are above the yird”, which 
is to say that subterraneans require pabulum as well as humans (40). (See 
“Offerings to Brownie", Chapter II, and the passages upon Glaistig and 
Gruagach, Chapter III.) 

On the western mainland of Scotland and in some of the Hebrides about a 
century ago, the milkmaid, evening and morning was wont to pour on the fairy 
knowe a little of the new-drawn milk she had just taken from the cow “by 
way of propitiating the favour of the good people". Sooner or later, it was 
thought the offering would be repaid “a thousandfold” (41). 

“A magical stone at Altagore, Co. Antrim, Ireland, is styled Shanven, 
i.e., ‘the old woman’; its owner kept it in his garden, and food was always left 
on it for the grogan, for so are fairies designated in the North of Ireland. The 
food consisted of butter and oatmeal cakes: this, it is needless to say, disappeared 
during the night" (42). 

In some parts of Ireland it was said that if fairy treasure were to be yielded 
up, “there must be a life lost afterwards, though a dog or cat will do". A fairy 
man advised a peasant to lift his hearthstone, when he would find a crock of 
gold; but he must let down a dog or cat into the hole as a victim to the elves. 
The man found the crock and was about to replace the stone without introduc- 
ing the devoted prey, whereupon his daughter fell in and was never seen again 
(43). The substitution in sacrifice of an animal victim for a human being is, of 
course, a well-worn theme in the annals of folk-lore. 

We find that the Formorians of Tory Island, who may well be regarded as 
fairy godlings, imposed a tribute of children upon the whole of Ireland, indeed 
two-thirds of the infants born in any year (44). This tax was levied on the night 
of 1st November, i.e. Hallowmass or Samhain. The date corresponds with that 
in which infants were offered up to the deity Cromm Cruaich at Mag Slecht, 
and that on which Tam Lin was to be sacrificed, so that it may seem probable 
that this ceremony was also associated with the worship of the fairies. The 
ancient Britons made holocausts of animals, foxes, cats and so forth, which 
they burnt en masse at stated intervals. *When there is a large yield (of these 
animals)" says Strabo “‘there is forthcoming a large yield for the land too, as 
they think” (45). The ancient Norse, says Jacob Grimm, rendered sacrifices to 
the elves, which were known as difablét, or ‘“‘elf-blood” and were performed in 
the houses of the people (46). He also makes allusion to sacrifices rendered to 
the Teutonic dwarfs, or duergar. In the Kormak Saga it is stated that the Hill 
of the Elves is to be reddened by the blood of a slaughtered bull and the flesh 
given to the elves (47). Bull sacrifice, as I have said elsewhere, was formerly 
common throughout Britain, but the evidence concerning it makes it by no 
means clear that it was rendered to the fairies, although in certain cases this 
appears probable. 

Among the Celts of Scotland and Ireland, the straw bed upon which a 
person had died was occasionally burnt at a fairy mound. Was this of the nature 
of sacrifice, or was it a dim recollection of the cremation of the corpse at a site 
of fairy worship ? (48) 

In Derbyshire offerings of clay tobacco-pipes found in mounds seem to 
have formerly been made to the fairies. When dug up in Ireland, these were 
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said to have been the property ofthe cluricanes. Hundreds of them were found on 
a moor at Bradfield, all broken, as Stone-age implements are when offered to 
the dead (49). In the Isle of Man an old woman in the parish of Bride remem- 
bered seeing a live sheep being burnt on May Day in the parish of Andreas, 
“for a sacrifice". It was, she said, then customary for such a rite to be observed. 
The day in question, says Rhys, was a date on which systematic efforts were 
made to protect man and beast against the fairies (50). 


DANGING AND THE FAIRY RING 


Alfred Nutt, alluding to the fairy dance by moonlight, describes it as *'the 
classic manifestation of the fairy folk . . . in wild and desert places". He thought 
that it had a realistic basis in the superstition that "night is essentially the time 
for growth” and that the ritual which sought to evoke growth was “frenzied 
and orgiastic". Till of late years it was believed in Derbyshire that Morris- 
dancing had been borrowed from the fairies (51). 

Many attempts have been made to explain the cause of “the fairy ring”, 
that is the circles of withered or bright green grass around which the elves were 
supposed to disport themselves. These gave rise to a very prolonged corres- 
pondence in “The Gentlemen’s Magazine" during the ten years 1790-1800 (52). 

It was thought that fairy rings cannot be removed by the plough (53). The 
term "fayrie rings" is first recorded in the epilogue to Ben Jonson’s play 
Every Man out of his Humour: 


“Let turtle-footed peace dance fayrie rings 
About her court." 


To cultivate or dig the fairy ring caused one's luck to disappear, but to clean 
it meant an easy death (54). 

*A Mr. Donaston of Shrewsbury" believed these rings to be formed by 
the scorching of the earth through electric fluid. Others thought them due to 
the effects of fungi. Aubrey considered that they were "generated from the 
breathing of a fertile subterraneous vapour" (55). This formed rings as does a 
tobacco-smoker from his pipe! More modern opinion leans to the theory that 
they are generated by a species of mushroom (Agaricus pratinus) the sporule of 
which “‘propagates itself by sending out a network of innumerable filaments and 
threads," on which the mushroom frequently grows (56). A botanist of eminence 
has assured me, in the course of a morning walk, that these rings are caused 
by “‘a kind of ringworm in the turf". 

In Devonshire the idea prevailed that the rings were caused by the elves 
"catching the colts found in the fields and riding them round and round" (57). 
Sometimes, says Gubernatis, the plant known in Germany as elfenkraut, and in 
France as the herbe des Elfes springs up on these rings. This is the Vesleria 
Cerulea, **which owes its name to its circular form". 

*May-dew from the grass must not be taken from a fairy ring, as the elves 
would in that case counteract the influence of the charm" (58). At Chathill 
farm, near Alnwick, in Northumberland, there was a famous fairy ring round 
which the children of the locality might dance, but not more than nine times. 
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If they exceeded this number of rounds “they would have been carried off by 
the fairies" (59). A house built on ground marked by these rings was fortunate 
for those who inhabited it" (60). 

Fairy dancing was, of course, associated with the idea that saltation assists 
the growth of the crops. Among primitive folk the theory holds good that both 
living and dead engage in dancing for such an end. Violent action, to the savage 
mind, has a magical and sympathetic effect upon the powers of nature, and the 
emanations of action strengthen the supernaturals in their task and are passed 
on to them; or, by sympathetic magic, they encourage them to similar exertions. 
Many primitive dances assume the form of imitative motions pantomimic of 
the growth of the crops, or of vegetation. The frenzied dances of the cult of 
Bacchus were evidently intended to encourage that deity to hasten the growth 
of the vine. Witch-dances took a similar course, and were usually performed 
by the participants forming a circle and dancing with their backs to the 
centre (61). 


FAIRY FAIRS 


Scattered notices of ‘‘fairy fairs" make it seem evident that such gatherings 
may have had some association with a definite worship or cultus. It is known 
that in connection with some ancient and broken-down rituals, such as those 
of Robin Hood in England and Muck Olla in Ireland, the Lugnassad at 
Tailtenn, or that at Cruachan, the “Furry Fair" in Cornwall and certain 
saints' days, the central figures of which are more pagan than Christian, fairs 
of the kind were held, when merchandise was amply displayed and sold, and 
it appears as not improbable that fairy fairs were thought of as being of much 
the same description. Trezidder Lane, near St. Levan, in Cornwall, was the 
occasional site of a fairy fair, at which the little folk foregathered to disport 
themselves (62). Such a fair, too, was held at Taunton, where they assembled 
in swarms. “There were all sorts of commodities . . . as at our ordinary fairs, 
pewterers, shoemakers, pedlars, with all kinds of trinkets, fruit and drinking- 
booths." People in the locality testified that they had at many times witnessed 
this ‘fair-keeping’ in the summer time as they returned from Taunton market 
(63). Naturally, on occasions of ritual celebration primitive peoples would seize 
the opportunity for trading in merchandise and that they did so in medieval 
times, when broken-down pagan deities or godlings were honoured on cere- 
monial occasions the original intention of which had been forgotten, we are 
aware. To attribute a similar intention to the fairies at the seasons of ritual 
associated with their cult, when these were still remembered, was therefore a 
natural conclusion on the part of our forefathers. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FAIRY CULT AND RITUAL (Continued) 


Fairies and Standing Stones— Trees Sacred to Fairies—Fairies Dwelling in Wells and Lakes— 
Taboo on Fairy Soil—Initiation into the Fairy Cultus—'' Fairy Doctors"—Gonclusions 


I" more than one previous passage I have made allusion to the circumstance 

that certain sites are closely associated with fairies in a legendary sense and 
that it therefore seems probable that such localities were connected with the fairy 
cult as sacred reservations. In Britain, France and elsewhere those free-standing 
upright stones or monoliths known to archzologists as menhirs and in some 
cases even entire stone circles, are frequently associated with legends concerning 
Spirits or fairies. Certain woods or groves and wells and lakes are likewise 
linked with folk-tales relating to fairy spirits who are thought either to have 
dwelt in or under them or to have presided over them. 


FAIRIES AND STANDING STONES 


That the spirit of the dead man buried beneath a monolith or standing 
stone was formerly believed to have dwelt in that stone, to have ensouled it, 
is now more or less an accepted fact in folk-lore. Such stones, though not 
invariably sepulchral in character, are found to have been very generally 
associated with burials. They were, in all likelihood, memorials to great chiefs 
or leaders, and it is now well understood that such persons after their deaths 
were thought of as still presiding over the fortunes of the clan or tribe, 
exercising their powers of magic in furnishing its food-supply. They were, in a 
word, precisely such ancestral or tutelary spirits as in a later day came to be 
known as fairies or minor terrestrial deities. 

That the monolith was not only regarded as a dwelling-place of the dead 
hero or ancestral spirit, but also a rude image or "statue" of him seems equally 
probable. In some parts of the British Isles, Ireland, the Highlands and the 
Hebrides, we find that such standing stones are known as “false men” (1), 
and indeed all over Britain single stones and groups of stones are to be 
encountered which were formerly believed to have been men or women 
transformed into stone by sorcery because of some misdemeanour. Legends 
are still current which tell how certain monoliths have the power of motion at 
midnight and even engage in dancing at certain seasons, and stories of the kind 
may, perhaps, most suitably be accounted for by the former existence of a 
popular belief that the stones in question were ensouled by the spirits of the 
famous dead. 

Here I shall confine myself to such legends as tell of fairies inhabiting or 
haunting such stones, but I think it proper to say that in my opinion all legends 
which recount such cases refer to this class of spirits of the soil, that is dead men 
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regarded as powers of growth, the tutelary ancestors, which at a later period 
came to be identified as fairies. But before describing the legends in question 
I should like to draw attention to an account of the Icelandic elves penned by 
Finnus Johannaeus in his Historia Ecclesiastica Islandiae (Vol. IT, p. 368). In 
one passage he states that the elves of Iceland were passionately fond of walking 
in the sun. “Hence even the coffins of dead kings and nobles, such as are the 
^blong stones which are to be seen here and there in wildernesses and rough 
laces, always lie in the open air and exposed to the sun." Now this is as much 
as to say that the deceased kings and nobles were elves or were regarded as such, 
and that the menhirs of Iceland were thought of as the receptacles of their 
spirits, for **coffins" they certainly could not have been. Had the writer described 
them as “soul-houses” he would have been more correctly inspired. 

I may say at once that on the Continent this theory has been accepted, in 
the general sense, for many years and has given rise to quite a considerable 
literature. In our own country it has been scantly recognized. Its chief 
protagonist among us has been Mr. L. V. Grinsell, in whose wellknown work 
The Ancient Burial Mounds of England, and in an article in “Folk-Lore” (Vol. 
XLVIII, pp. 245 ff) several instances of the association of fairies with standing 
stones are recorded. His general conclusion is that in the fairies one may see 
a survival of the ancestral spirits frequently connected with barrows and stand- 
ing stones. 

A brief review of such legends on English soil reveals that the famous 
Rollright Stones, situated in Wychwood Forest, Oxfordshire, and containing 
a “King Stone" and a group known as “‘the Whispering Knights", is connected 
with a fairy legend. It is said that the fairies dance round the King Stone at 
nights. “They were little folk, like girls to look at." They issued from a hole 
near the King Stone, which was sometimes covered by a flat stone, but it was 
always found turned over next morning (2). A tumulus on the road from 
Darwen to Bolton, in Lancashire, was said to have been haunted by boggarts, 
and children who passed it after nightfall removed their clogs and stockings (3). 
A favourite haunt of fairies in the North of England was “the Hurle Stone” 
near Chillingham, round which they danced to the sound of elfin music (4). 
The Spriggans, a caste of Cornish elves, “are found only about the cairns, 
coits or cromlechs, burrows or detached stones, with which it is unlucky for 
mortals to meddle” (5). 

Turning to Scotland, we find that the Rev. James Rust had adopted such 
a theory in his work Druidism Exhumed, published so long ago as 1871 (pp. 39- 
41). As we have seen, oblations of milk were offered to the gruagach at a stone 
hollowed out in the top. In 1649 a certain Andro Man who lived on a farm 
near Elgin, was said to have worshipped at a pillar stone and was accused of 
“taking off his bonnet to it”, and engaging in superstitious ceremonies before 
it. It was broken up by him under the supervision of the elders of the Kirk 
Session of Elgin (6). A cairn at Clunemore, in Blair Atholl, is known as 
“Seltain-na-Cluana”, “the Fairy Hill of Clune” (7). “The Blue Stone”, just 
outside the city boundaries of St. Andrews, “was a haunt of merry elves” (8). 

That the ancient Coronation Stone of Scotland was associated with a fairy 
spirit would appear from certain doggerel verses in an MS. in the Bodleian 
Library which associate the Stone with “Scota, the fairy maiden" (9). As my 
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space is limited, I have said nothing here about the danger accruing to the 
removal of such stones, but itis a peril which is endorsed by scores of tales, 
condign punishment promptly following on their damage or withdrawal from 
their ancient position. 

Some Irish instances of fairies dwelling in stones are illuminating. In a 
garden at Altagore, Co. Antrim, a stone known as “the Old Woman” was “fed” 
with oat-cakes and butter, which were said to be duly devoured by the grogan, or 
fairy, which inhabited it. Once it was built into a gate-pier, but was miracu- 
lously restored to its original position (10). At Farranglogh, Co. Meath, are two 
pillar stones known as “the speaking-stones", which were consulted when man 
or beast was bespelled by the fairies (11). “In Carran and Kilmansheen” 
(Co. Clare), wrote Mr. T. J. Westropp, an excellent authority, ‘“‘the belief in 
the phooka or puca, an elfin horse or goat”, is associated with a certain dolman. 
Indeed he adds that “such monuments all over Ireland are found connected 
with the malignant prototype of Puck" (12). We also find an inscribed stone 
near Granna, Co. Galway, called by the peasantry “the Stone of the Fruitful 
Fairy” (13). 

The stone Fadl, the Irish “Stone of Destiny", was, says Miss Eleanor Hull, 
“placed in Tara by the sidhe or fairy-people, who were the dii terreni, or spirits 
of the earth” (14). 

“I am struck by the fact," wrote the late Sir John Rhys, “that the fairies 
are not infrequenly located on or near ancient sites, such as seem to be Corwrion, 
the margin of Llyn Indyn” (15). At Banwan Bryddin, near Neath, a stone 
pillar long stood on a tumulus which was said to have fairy associations. It 
was removed by the proprietor of the estate who wished to construct a grotto 
on the spot at very considerable expense. Result, a terrific thunderstorm swept 
the estate and the grotto vanished! “That night the gardener and his friends, 
who had warned the proprietor not to remove the stone, heard the fairies 
laughing in triumph!” (16). Cromlechs in Wales, Wirt Sikes assures us, were 
associated with the fairies, and their removal bodes misfortune (17). In the 
parish of Pembray, near Llanelly, is a Holy Stone around which the young folk 
of the locality gather every Good Friday. Not far away is a village known as 
Cwm Verman, which the Bobl Bach, or Little People, are said to frequent. 
At the head of the valley is a mound where the fairies danced (18). Mr. J. W. 
Lukis says of the cromlechs and tumuli of Glamorganshire that “there are 
always fairy-tales and ghost stories connected with them" (19). 

Fairies are also believed to haunt or inhabit standing stones in France, 
more particularly in Brittany, and in Scandinavia and other countries. For 
further instances of such extra-British cases I must refer the reader to my recent 
work British Fairy Origins, (pp. 184-6). I may indicate here, however, that 
legends about fairies in stones are occasionally to be found in old romances. 
In the tale of Peredur, the Son of Evrawc, to be found in the Mabinogion, the 
hero slays a magical stag, thus incurring the wrath of the lady who governs the 
region. In order to wipe out the offence, he is commanded to betake himself to 
a certain grove, where stands a cromlech, and give forth a challenge three 
times. He does so and a black man clad in rusty armour and mounted upon a 
bony horse, arises from beneath the stone and gives him battle, but is over- 
thrown by Peredur. This grisly champion is undoubtedly the dead hero who 
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was buried beneath the cromlech (20). In Gerbert's continuation of the romance 
of Percival, we are informed that the Siege Perilous, the seat of the Round 
Table which could only be occupied by the champion who achieved the quest 
of the Grail, was presented to King Arthur by a fairy, *la féc de la roche 
menor", which seems to me to signify “the fairy of the menhir rock" (21). 
Does this not appear to hold a hint of such a fairy stone as was the Lia Fail, or 
the Coronation Stone at Westminster—the kind of seat upon which Celtic 
kings were crowned and which was inhabited by a fairy? 


TREES SACRED TO FAIRIES 


Fairies, like the dead, frequently inhabit trees (22). If not actually worshipped, 
such trees were certainly regarded as sacred. In many parts of Scotland there 
formerly flourished numerous isolated rows of thickly planted trees, the surviv- 
ing traditions of which reveal that in the remote past they must have been 
regarded as sacred plantations. They might not be cut or defaced, or if they 
chanced to be hazels, their nuts should not be gathered, or serious consequences 
to the sacrilegious offender would certainly follow. These plantations were 
widely known as “Bell” or “Bellow” trees, a term derived from the Gaelic bile, 
“a tree". Such groves were also common on Irish soil. 

In the ballad literature of Scotland we encounter more than one allusion 
to the sacred character of groves and bushes as recognised in popular tradition. 
In the ancient ballad of Hynde Etin, May Margaret was reproved for gathering 
nuts in Elmond Wood by Hynde Etin, who described himself as “the guardian 
of the wood", a pagan who “‘ne’er gat Christendame"', and who, judging from 
his name, is of supernatural race. In the ballad of Sir Cawline, the hero of that 
name sets forth to “Eldritch Hill to do battle with its "King", who kept ward 
over a magic thorn tree; and we recall, too, that Tam Lin objected to the 
wanton Janet “hacking the tree" on the slopes of Carterhaugh. 

Without probing too deeply or curiously into the significance of such ancient 
demesnes of paganism as the sacred groves of Scotland certainly were, it is 
possible to say that they appear to have consisted of trees each of which was 
a memorial or monument of some dead person of distinction, a chief or priest, 
who possibly later received divine or semi-divine honours. The evidential weight 
of folk-lore throughout the world suffices to substantiate such a theory, which, 
indeed, now emerges as a truism of traditional science. ‘““The soul of the dead," 
says Henderson, was “believed to pass into the tree; there it awaited reincar- 
nation, as many a popular legend makes plain” (23). The belief is obviously 
associated with that venerable and world-wide system of ancestor-worship, 
which has bequeathed to us its memorials and reminiscences in Scotland as in 
most other parts of the world. 

Close by Loch Shiant (“ Loch of the fairies”) “there still remains (1883) 
some low brushwood, marking where formerly a copse of larger bushes 
flourished, which, even a hundred years ago, were held in such reverence that 
no one might venture to break a twig from their branches" (24). Shiant was 
certainly a fairy-haunted spot, and that this copse was associated with these 
spirits seems most probable. 

To cut a bush known to be haunted by fairies was unlucky (25). It was some- 
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times regarded as “an impossible task” in Ireland. “In Glenshesk some men 
tried to cut down a skiough (or fairy) bush, but the hatchet broke; after several 
failures they gave up, and the bush still flourishes. Another bush was trans- : 
planted, but returned during the night" (26). In a communication to Folk-Lore 
Mr. W. B. Yeats wrote: “I have heard of the fairies putting a black lamb into a 
flock as a warning to a Sligo relation of my own who had cut a fairy bush. In a 
couple of days the lamb vanished. I suppose, therefore, that black lambs are 
uncanny" (27). When fairy bushes are cut down, the miscreant's house is 
pelted with stones by the fairies (28). Fairies, it is said in Co. Armagh, "often ` 
live under bushes” (29). In the Isle of Man the elder tree is regarded as the 
habitation of fairies (30). In the park of Sir Robert Vaughan in Wales stood 
an oak tree known as “the Elf's Hollow Tree" (31). Lady Wilde has left it on 
record that in Ireland the ‘favourite camp and resting place (of the fairies) 
is under a hawthorn tree and a peasant would die rather than cut down one of 
the ancient hawthorns sacred to the fairies and which generally stands in the 
centre of a fairy ring" (32). The hawthorn was also closely associated with the 
fairies in Northumberland (33). We have also seen that Dr. A. Carmichael 
collected a legend in the Hebrides which tells how a fairy once a year issued 
from a tree to distribute “the milk of wisdom" to the women of the district. . 
Fairies, says Dalyell, are associated with **wishing trees" and wells (34). Nor 
may we forget the folk-rhyme which assures us that in England 


Fairy folks 
Are in old oaks. 


The general idea is certainly connected with the ancient conception that 
the spirits of the dead frequently take up their abode in trees—a belief which 
is to be found among primitive peoples in many parts of the world to-day 
(See J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art, Vol. II, Chapter IX). 


FAIRIES DWELLING IN WELLS AND LAKES 


There is abundance of evidence that fairy spirits were believed to haunt or 
inhabit wells, and sometimes lakes, but I must content myself with presenting 
only as much of this proof as will render positive the existence of this supersti- 
tion. The ancient practice of throwing pins, or coins, into wells, and of tying 
rags on adjoining bushes, makes it clear that it must be interpreted as an act 
of placation or sacrifice to the spirit residing in the well (35). Many wells and 
springs in Britain and France are dedicated to saints, and these fountains in 
more ancient times, most authorities are persuaded, were regarded as the resorts | 
or dwelling-places of pagan deities or fays. Indeed many of the “saints” find 
no place in the Roman Calendar of canonization. 

That common folk-lore associated the fairies with wells cannot be disputed. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in their pleasant play, The Faithful Shepherdess, make 
references to a well as a fairy haunt. The fays danced round it by moonlight, 
and dipped their stolen children in its waters: 


So to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 
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At the Cheese Well on Minchmuir, in Peeblesshire, “the country girls 
imagine that the well is in charge of a fairy spirit, who must be propitiated 
by some offering" (36). Wells in the North of England “were under the protec- 
tion of the fairies, or some specially named sprite, at Brayton, Harpham, 
Holderness, and Atwick in Yorkshire and Wooler in Northumberland" (37). 
The fairies were said to haunt Loch Shiant, in Skye, which, indeed, bears their 
name, and coins and rags were offered to them on its shores (38). At St. Mungo's 
Well, at Huntly, the folk were wont to assemble on the Ist of May and carry 
away bottles of its water as a charm against the fairies, who were said to haunt 
“the Elfin Croft" hard by (39). If one quaffed the waters of the well of Tobar 
Bhile na Beinne, in Argyll, he was supposed to leave behind him some small 
pledge of his regard for its tutelary fairy (40). Women whose children were 
suspected of being changelings, left them all night beside the fairy well at 
Inverness, along with an offering of food. Such children were also left at the 
Cheese Well, mentioned above, and other springs alluded to in the section on 
“Charms Against Changing". 

The Robin Round Cap well, in East Yorkshire, was presided over by a 
brownie, who had haunted a house, but had been “‘charmed into" the spring by 
the exasperated tenant (41). A “red-cap” fairy inhabited Lochan-nan-Deaan, 
near Tomintoul, and legend avers that when the natives sought to drain the 
Loch, in the hope of discovering the remains of those who had been sacrificed 
to him, he leapt from its waters, seized upon some of the folk and cast them 
into the flood, throwing up a boiling foam “as red as blood" (42). At Lochan 
Wan, on the borders of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, when a similar attempt 
at drainage was essayed, hundreds of small black creatures rose from it 
at midnight and wielding diminutive shovels, filled up the drainage trench 
within a few minutes. Every farmer whose flocks grazed on the shores of this 
loch had to offer up in sacrifice the first lamb of the season to its spiritual 
inmates. In Lancashire “Jenny Greenteeth", a local boggart, was wont to 
spring on youthful wanderers near stagnant pools and drag them to her lair 
beneath. In a pool between Dewholme and Attwick in Yorkshire, the “Halliwell 
Boggle" resides, and was once dreaded locally (43). 

Here I have confined myself solely to the quotation of such instances as 
definitely associate fairies with wells and lochs. Numerous other legends of the 
same type allude to **demons" or “sprites”? as inhabiting them, and these, we 
may assume, were so-called in deference to religious opinion. That they were 
also fairies one cannot doubt. Some wells and lochs in Scotland, such as St. 
Ronan's Well, near the Butt of Lewis and Loch Maree, were regarded as 
efficacious in the cure of lunacy, and when this fact is associated with the super- 
stition that the insane were frequently regarded as fairy changelings, we may 
be justified in the assumption that such persons were brought to these shrines 
with the object of appealing to the elves to restore their reason. Loch Maree, 
in particular, was regarded as a fairy locality. 

On the northern slope of Salisbury Crags, hard by Arthur's Seat, in 
Edinburgh, stands St. David's spring. A venerable legend narrates that in the 
King's Park, beneath, King David I. of Scotland was attacked by an infuriated 
stag, from which he was saved by divine intervention. The animal, baulked of 
its intention, leapt into the well in question, which reveals that it must have 
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been a deer of fairy species, such cervine spirits frequently being associated 
with wells and springs. The stag in question was doubtless the elfin genius of 
the fountain, who had seized his opportunity to do hurt to the king because he 
had engaged in hunting on the sacred day of the Holy Rood. 

A well at Blackpool, in Lancashire, called ‘The Fairies’ Well”, drew 
pilgrims from near and far in past times because of the efficacy of its waters 
to cure certain maladies. Bowker recounts an interesting story of its fairy 
guardian which has already been related in Chapter IX. At Bradwell, in Derby- 
shire, on Easter Sunday, it was the custom for children to drop pins into the 
town wells. It was said that ‘‘a fairy presided over each well and knew whether 
a child had deposited a pin in her well or not”. On the following Monday, 
each child carried a bottle filled with sweetmeats all day long. It was believed 
that “‘the bottles of those children who had not dropped a pin into one of the 
wells would break, the fairy of the well being the protector of the bottle” —a 
clear instance of vengeance on the part of a tutelary spirit against those who 
had not observed its customary rite (44). 

In Ireland, wells presided over by fairies were fairly numerous. At Tober 
Kilna-Greine, in Co. Cork, situated within an ancient stone circle, a “nymph” 
who presided over the well there “had a gift of prophecy and there was said to 
be at the spot a little wooden image of her which could communicate with the 
people. The whole country flocked to the well for cures; tents were erected 
and a ‘patteran’ (i.e. a ritual) established.” Three draughts of the water were 
taken by each pilgrim three times repeatedly, three times they made the round 
of the well on their knees. After each round the pilgrim laid a white stone 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg on the ancient altar in the circle (45). That 
the “nymph” in question was a fairy deity may safely be assumed. At the well 
of St. Declan, at Ardmore. Co. Waterford, a ritual of amazing complexity 
was celebrated as lately as 1833, an “old woman” (the “priestess” of 
the cult?) presiding and whispering to the worshippers in Irish. “Over the 
well stood a carven female figure, like the picture of Calee, the black 
goddess of Hindostan,” doubtless the fairy goddess to whom the well was 
sacred (46). 

The reader will have observed that I have refrained from dealing with the 
worship of well-spirits in general and with the evident reasons for that worship, 
my sole intention in these pages being to make it plain that fairy spirits were 
adored or placated at numerous British wells and lakes. 


TABOO ON FAIRY SOIL 


More than once in these pages I have indicated that to cultivate or trespass 
upon ground which tradition has regarded as a fairy demesne, or to gather 
flowers or pluck fruit within its bounds, or break the branches of a tree therein, 
is conceived by its fairy guardian as a serious misdemeanour, punishable with 
the greatest severity. Such a view makes it plain that fairy ground was regarded 
as sacred to spirits adored by the worshippers of a cult. The illustrations of this 
superstition in rhyme, ballad and legend are numerous and widely distributed 
throughout Britain, though in this place I can furnish only a few of them. In 
Scotland the most familiar is the jingle that commences: 
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He wha tills the fairies’ green 
Nae luck again shall hae. (47) 


on which I have remarked in more places than one. 

. Trespass upon fairy localities makes the offender liable to capture by their 
inhabitants, a belief which finds illustration in the ballads of Tam Lin and H Tynde 
Etin. The Lady Janet’s act of plucking a flower or breaking a branch in the 
enchanted wood offends Tam Lin, an elfin knight, and is the cause apparently 
of her falling into his power. 


She hadna pu'd a double rose, 
A rose but only twa, 

Till up then started young Tam Lin, 
Says "Lady, thou's pu nae mae.” 


Why pu's thou the rose, Janet, 
And why breaks thou the wand? 

Or why comes thou to Carterhaugh 
Withoutten my command? 


According to Jacob Grimm, an analogy exists between Tam Lin and the 
German legend concerning the dwarf Laurin and his rose garden, where 
trespassers were not permitted. As a parallel to the prohibition of breaking the 
bough in the grove of Diana at Aricia, Lang cites Tam Lin in his tabooed 
wood. 

, In Hynde Etin, “a young hynd chiel” appears and says: 


Oh, why pu' ye the nut, the nut, 
Or why break ye the tree? 

For I'm the guardian o' the wood, 
And ye maun let it be. 


The line “Pm the guardian o' the wood” smacks of Aricia. 

A Loch Awe man was travelling over a hill, and becoming tired he sat 
down at the summit. Two fairies approached him, and one offered to push 
him over the cliff in punishment for his sitting on the fairy ground, but eventu- 
ally they let him go. The man returned to the spot some weeks later, believing 
he had dreamed the incident, but immediately after sitting down he was set 
upon by three fairies, who gave him a terrible thrashing, and threatened him 
with worse if he were ever found there again (48). Two ploughmen in the 
South-west of Scotland spared the soil around a fairy thorn-tree from 
cultivation by drawing a circle about it with the plough and a little later 
discovered a green table heaped with choice viands at the end of the furrow 
as the reward of their tactful conduct. One of them refused to eat of the elfin 
fare, but he who had marked out the circle partook of it and throve mightily 
thereafter, becoming 'ía proverb for wisdom and an oracle of local rural 


knowledge" (49). 
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Aubrey quotes Elias Ashmole as saying that a piper at Lichfield was _ 
“entertayned by the Fayries, and who sayd he knew which houses of the Towne 
were Fayry-ground” (50). “There was formerly a popular belief, says Brand 
(p. 563) that, if a house were erected on ground marked by fairy rings, those 
who inhabited it would prosper amazingly"—Aa notion by no means in accord 
with “popular” belief! In the Isle of Man it was thought that to pasture sheep 
on ground which contained a stone circle would surely bring disease to the 
flock (51). The fairies of Durcha, in Sutherland, once chased a man into the 
sea and destroyed a new mill, because the earth for the embankment of the 
mill dam had been dug from the side of their hill (52). “There be many Places 
called Fairie-hills," says Kirk, “which the Mountain People think impious and 
dangerous to peel or discover, by taking Earth or Wood from them, super- 
stitiously believing the Souls of their Predicessors to dwell there" (53). 

The Irish rath, says Lady Wilde, “is sacred to the fairies, and no mortal 
is allowed to cut down a tree that grows on it or to carry away a stone. But 
dangerous above all would it be to build on a fairy rath. If a man attempted 
such a rash act, the fairies would put a blast on his eyes, or give him a crooked 
mouth; for no human hand should dare to touch these ancient dancing 
grounds" (54). $ 

The first Castle of Glamis was erected some eight hundred and fifty years 
ago on the Hill of Denoon in the glen of that name, and although it seems to 
have stood for some considerable time, a curious legend that it was never 
completed is still current in the neighbourhood. The hill has always had a 
traditional association with the fairy race, and local lore avers that no mortal 
was permitted to build a habitation upon it. But the fairy folk, unable to enforce 
their ban by material means, had recourse to the aid of the demons of the 
depths who possessed the power of earthquake, and with whom they formed a 
compact for the protection of the site. 

When an early Thane of Glamis began to erect a castle on the spot, the 
fairy rulers at once summoned their demonic allies to demolish it, a task which 
they speedily effected in the darkness of night. The Thane was naturally unable 
to account for the manner in which great masses of masonry had been hurled 
into the depths of the glen beneath betwixt sunset and sunrise, but as he did 
not suspect supernatural agency, he gave orders to make new foundations. 
Once again, however, the first courses of masonry on the new site were cast 
down the sides of the eminence on which they had been raised. But the Thane 
was quite as obstinate as the earth-spirits, and, commanding his masons to 
work as speedily as possible, soon raised the walls to a considerable height. 

But his determination was all to no purpose, for the earth-spirits again 
overthrew his rising battlements. Yet a fourth time he made the attempt. But 
on this occasion, the voice of a spiritual messenger warned him to desist, and 
in terror of supernatural wrath, he gave orders to his workmen to cease opera- 
tions on the site henceforward. The same story is told about Melgund Castle 
in Strathmore (55). 

When the church at Inkberrow, in Worcestershire, was taken down and 
rebuilt on a new site, the local fairies, whose demesne was situated upon the 
ground selected, took violent umbrage and did their utmost to obstruct build- 
ing operations by carrying back the stones to the original site. The new church, 
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however, was proceeded with, but for years afterwards the elves could be 
heard lamenting: 


Neither sleep, neither lie, 
For Inkbro's ting-tong hangs so high. 


The lines, of course, signifying the well known objection of the fairies to the 
sound of church bells (56). 

The Old Statistical Account of Scotland mentions that “Fairies held from time 
immemorial certain fields which could not be taken away without gratifying 
these merry sprites by a piece of money". At Burrafield, in Unst, Shetland, 
there is a piece of ground known as “the Field of the Dead". The ground is 
uncultivated and the tradition is that no one must put spade in it, or misfortune 
will certainly befall that individual. Once a woman dared the old belief, and 
dug up a portion of the death-rig. Shortly afterwards her best cow died. 
Nothing daunted, the rash dame delved next year, and actually sowed corn on 
the spot. “Then her husband died, and after that she let the rig alane” (57). 

Richard Corbett, Bishop of Oxford, famous for his fairy allusions, mentions 
in his collected poems, edited by Gilchrist, that Chorley Forest, near Bosworth, 
is enchanted soil. 


If ever you at Bosworth would be found, 
Then turn your cloaks, for this is fairy ground. 


By so doing, the elves would become visible to the mortal interloper. A peasant 
in Tipperary persisted in grazing his cattle upon a fantastically shaped hill, 
locally known as a fairy spot. The Queen of the Fairies, affronted by his folly, 
haunted him by night in shapes so affrighting, and so stampeded his cattle, 
causing them to fall into pits, or drowning them in neighbouring lakes, that at 
length he desisted from his intrusion (58). In the section dealing with *"Tales 
of the Abduction of Women", I have cited a case in Aberdeen, where a man 
who was anxious to free his wife from the clutches of fairies who had abducted 
her, threatened to till the soil upon which they had their residence unless she 
was restored to him—a threat which proved efficacious. 

In several districts in Great Britain, but more numerously in Scotland, a 
piece of land in many farm-steadings was kept inviolate and untilled. In 
Devonshire such patches were known as *'Gallitrap", or “Gallows trap”, and 
were considered to be uncanny (59). In Scotland, “the Goodman's Croft" was 
a piece of land dedicated to *'the devil” and left untilled. It had various names, 
the Halyman's Rig, the Goodman's Fauld, the Gi'en Rig, the Deevil's Craft, 
Clootie’s Craft, and the Black Faulie. “These names almost indicate a change 
in the point of view. Originally land dedicated to the Great Spirit worshipped 
there, it came through the influence of Christianity to be regarded as land 
consecrated to the Evil Spirit" (60). Be he good or bad, none dare touch it 
with spade or plough. 


The moss is saft on clootie's craft, 
And bonny's the sod o’ the Goodman’s taft, 
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And if ye bide there till the sun is set, 
The Goodman will catch you in his net. 


In North-eastern Scotland so numerous were these "preserves" that the 
Church of Scotland applied to Parliament for an Act to deal with the owners 
of these uncultivated lands, which was stated to be *Anent the horrible super- 
stition used in Garioch and divers parts of the country in not labouring (i.e. 
*tilling") a parcel of ground dedicated to the devil under the name of the 
Goodman’s croft”. The Act does not seem to have been passed, but the Kirk 
started an agitation against the practice. It was, however, two hundred years 
later till the last of these “‘crofts” came under cultivation. 

The purpose of preserving these crofts was said by the tenants of certain 
farms to ensure “that their cattle might thrive", and in dedicating it, they cast 
some stones over the retaining wall of the field. A farmer who resolved to bring 
such a patch under cultivation found that the moment the plough touched its 
soil, one of the oxen yoked to it fell dead, Killed by a fairy dart. About a century 
ago, when one of his successors tried to plough this tract, three women took 
turns in keeping watch, so that he might not be struck by a fairy arrow. This 
particular patch of ground measured about two hundred yards by twelve (61). 
This account is authenticated in a letter to the author communicated by 
Mr. Henry Simpson, Aberdeen, and dated 2nd June, 1943, who stated therein 
that his father was born on the farm in question and that his uncle was well 
aware of the situation of “the Gudeman's Croft" within its borders. He never 
buried any dead cattle within the confines of the croft, for, had he done so, 
other beasts were certain to die. 

One of the charges brought against the notorious pagan, Andro Man, 
whose name occurs more than once in previous pages, was that “he measured 
divers pieces of land, called ‘wards’, “to the Hynd Knight, whom thou confesses 
to be a spirit", in order that his cattle might be preserved from murrain (62). 

The latest instance of the dedication of land to a spirit in Scotland is con- 
tained in Professor J. Y. Simpson's address to the Society of Antiquaries at 
Edinburgh in 1861, in these words: “In the same district" (viz., within twenty 
miles of Edinburgh) “a relative of mine bought a farm not many years back. ` 
Amongst his first acts after taking possession was enclosing a small triangular 
corner of one of the fields within a stone wall. The corner cut off, and which 
still remains cut off, was ‘the goodman’s croft'—an offering to the spirit of 
evil, in order that he might abstain from ever blighting or damaging the rest 
of the farm” (63). 

With a singular lack of originality, both priest and presbyter ascribed the 
reservation of such patches of land to the adoration of “the devil”, although it 
is quite obvious that they were dedicated to the fairies. The circumstances 
which prove as much are as follows: The fairies were known by age-long 
tradition to have jealously retained such enclaves, to cultivate which was to 
ensure their vengeance. Numerous folk-tales assert as much. To remain on 
"Clootie's Craft" until sunset was to risk abduction by a spirit. “The devil” is 
never known to have had it in his power to abduct persons at this hour or in . 
this manner. Fairy darts were discharged at those who sought to till such patches. 
“The Hynd Knight", to whom Andro Man dedicated such a patch appears to 
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be one and the same with “the Hynde Etin” of the ballad. “Hind” is the 
Scots word for a farm-servant who looks after cattle or horses. “Etin” is good 
Anglo-Saxon for "giant" and is cognate with the Norse word jétunn and the 
Greek titan; In Scotland it was applied to supernaturals of various types, and 
more particularly, to “the Red Etin”, a monster who was the lord and guardian 
of many herds of cattle; “Hynde Etin” would thus seem to imply a supernatural 
cattle-man. The associations of the spirit who presided over these “‘crofts’’ 
were pre-eminently with cattle. He ensured their safety in exchange for the 
inviolability of his demesne. Here, I think, we have a species of fairy spirit of 
the type of the gruagach, who is very definitely a warder and guardian of 
cattle, and doubtless the standing stone to which another Andro Man, of 
Elgin (who was perhaps a descendant of a more notorious person of that 
name), paid reverence, was nothing more or less than one of those gruagach 
stones which I have previously described. 

T. J. Westropp alludes to such a patch of land left untilled in a cornfield 
in Co. Clare, Ireland. “The act was clearly understood in the neighbourhood 
as a concession to the spirits of the field where the grassland was broken up 
from the first time in human memory." “It was certainly not the darker belief 
that in Scotland dedicated an offering to the one called euphemistically ‘the 
Goodman’, that is, it had no relationship with ideas concerning the ecclesiastical 
“devil” who, under Christian authority, came to usurp and displace the rights 
and position of the fairy folk” (64). Thus there seem to have been two descrip- 
tions of ‘“‘“Goodman’s Croft"—that which had been known as such from time 
immemorial as sacrosanct to a fairy spirit and that which was dedicated to the 
fairies ad hoc when new ground was brought under tillage. 


INITIATION INTO THE FAIRY CULTUS 


That a definite cult or religion existed in connection with the worship of 
the fairies can scarcely be doubted when the evidence in support of such a 
theory is seriously considered. Before finally concluding upon this question, 
however, it seems necessary to examine certain statements relative to the alleged 
initiation of mortals by fairies into their secret tradition and sodality. Strange 
tales and legends are told of the manner in which human beings were accepted 
by the fairy spirits into something approaching communion with themselves 
and entrusted with magical secrets or gifts which placed them on an almost 
equal footing, so far as thaumaturgical capacity is concerned, with their elfin 
associates. 

Jacob Grimm long ago remarked upon this phase of the fairy association 
with mortals, which, indeed, is borne in upon the student of fairy tradition 
because of its almost continual recurrence. He alludes to the manner in which 
the dwarf Elberich presented Otnit with a stone, saying, ‘‘this will teach you 
all languages". “This”, he continues, “coincides with the promise made to a 
youth" by other fairies: “We will teach thee to cut, to read and to write the 
Runic hand”. This knowledge of runes, of course, composed the grand secret 
of all Teutonic magic. A ring presented by the dwarf Hutchen to a mortal, 
which communicated the profoundest secrets of fairy tradition, had the same 
significance (65). The reader will recall those cases of magical skill conferred 
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upon mortals by the perusal of “fairy books" in the section so entitled in 
Chapter IX of this work. These impress one as modern instances of the older 
tradition alluded to by Grimm. 

As I have already remarked, Lady Wilde alludes to the instruction given 
to kidnapped girls by the Irish fairies (66). Occasionally the gift of prophecy, 
or supernatural vision, appears to have been bestowed by the fairies upon their 
particular favourites or intimates, as in the case of Thomas the Rhymer, upon 
whom the Fairy Queen confers “‘the tongue that shall never lie”, a boon which 
earned him the popular sobriquet of “True Thomas". Such a tradition assuredly 
descended from the much more ancient belief that all supernatural knowledge 
was to be gained in the Underworld of the dead from the wise and potent 
ancestral spirits who from the depths of the burial mound governed the fates 
and fortunes of mankind. 

Cromek tells how a young man of Nithsdale, who was engaged upon a 
love-affair, fell into the company of the fairies (for, as I have indicated, passion 
of any sort appears to have made a person peculiarly susceptible to their atten- 
tions or to abduction by them). Overcome by the wild and delightful music 
and singing of the fays, he took part in their dance, and was presented with a 
cup of wine, of which he drank deeply. He was permitted to return to the 
world of men, but “was ever after endowed with the second sight". “He boasted 
of having seen and conversed with several of his earthly acquaintances, whom 
the fairies had taken and admitted as brothers" (67). The circumstances of this 
tale appear to point to a tradition of initiation into a fairy cultus. 

Isobel Haldane of Perth, we are told, obtained all her information as to 
life and death **from the man with the grey beard whom she met among the 
fairy folk", or so she maintained at her trial in the year 1623 (68). An English 
peasant labourer who cured diseases by means of a white powder, and who was 
said to invoke spirits, testified at his trial that he had met “ʻa fair woman in 
fine clothes, who sympathized with his poverty and offered to help him to make 
a better living. She led him into a little hill, in the interior of which was ‘‘a 
fair hall", wherein a Queen sat in great state with her court, This elfin monarch 
presented him with a small box of the powder and taught him how to use it in 
the care of the sick. Whenever he required a fresh supply of the remedy, he 
betook himself to the hill and knocked three times, saying each time “I am 
coming", whereupon a door opened, he was conducted to the Queen and 
received more ofthe powder. Judge and jury credited his story in the gracious 
seventeenth age and he was acquitted (69). In North American Indian myth 
a "bear-woman" dwelling in a hill bestows magical medicine upon a hero. 

John Stewart, a vagabond, asserted in his confession that he had been 
"taught" by the fairies on Lanark Hill, and one Macoan, in Appin, may have 
said that he owed his prophetic visions to powers conferred upon him by the 
elves. This case, however, is of modern origin and appears as decidedly dubious, 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre seeming to indicate that Sir Walter Scott was mistaken 
in his interpretation of it (70). Aleisoun Pearsoun, a witch-wife brought to 
trial in 1586, averred that she had received much of her skill from the fairies 
and that if she at any time revealed these secrets, she was sorely tormented by 
them (71). She had “learnt medicine" from one of them, who had given her a 
book. With the powers of second sight conferred by fairies on mankind I have 
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dealt in a previous passage, and this, I may add, appears to have constituted, 
perhaps, the major part of fairy initiation. 

Kirk says of the fairies that “if invited and earnestly required these Com- 
panions make themselves knowne and familiar to men”, that they -have 
" Misteries", that seers ‘‘conspired’”? with them, and that people desirous of 
achieving the powers of second sight are invested with it at “odd Solemnities". 
I have alluded to some of these in the section which deals with “Second 
Sight" (72). 

That something in the nature of a fairy cultus existed in Fiji appears as 
probable from the statements of the late Professor A. M. Hocart. He tells us 
that an initiation into the cult of water-sprites centred round a kava ceremony, 
which was described as resembling the ceremony in which a chief becomes a god. 
“The difference is that whereas the chief becomes a god, the initiate becomes 
a dwarf-spirit, or elf; but the difference is a small one, for gods and elves are 
merely different classes of halou, spirits? (73). That is, I assume, both classes 
became associated while yet alive with the great sodality of the dead, but 
while the chiefs ranked with the greater dead, or godlings, that is the deceased 
chiefs and wizards, lesser mortals were grouped with the dead of the general 
tribe or commonalty, who, were of the nature of sprites, or fairies. I believe 
that this anology explains much that is obscure in fairy lore. 

In the Celtic districts of Scotland the fairies appear to have bestowed skill 
in handicrafts upon mortals who had the Ceaird-Chomuinn, or association-craft, 
which conferred initiation in certain industries requiring skill. The glaistig is 
known to have done so (74). Such powers were frequently passed on by the 
wearing of a magic belt /75), such as I have mentioned in the section on “‘Fairy 
Lovers", who also presented their amis with shirts which conferred certain 
powers or qualities upon them. The Fairy Queen who appeared from a knoll 
in the island of Benbecula proferred “a cup of wisdom" to its women, which 
was accepted by some of them (the wiser ones) only (76). 


*FAIRY DOCTORS’’ 


Throughout Great Britain and Ireland, but more particularly in the latter 
country, a very considerable number of persons are known to have functioned 
during the last three or four centuries as magical intermediaries between the 
fairies and mankind. In Scotland women of the kind were usually known as 
“wise wives” and are not very distinguishable from witches. In Ireland, such 
persons were, and are, called “‘fairy doctors". These were people, both male 
and female, but more usually of the latter sex, who cured such complaints as 
were thought to be of fairy origin, and who were regarded as having an extensive 
knowledge of the elfin habits and of the elfin nature. In Wales, people of the 
sort went under the name of dynion hysbys, that is, *charmers", or **wise men". 
These, says Wentz, “were often enabled through the aid of fairies to perform 
the same magical acts as fairies; or again, like Christian priests who use 
exorcisms, they are able, acting independently, to counteract fairy power, 
thereby preventing changelings, or curing them, saving churnings, healing 
man or beast of 'fairy-strokes' ” (77). In Scandinavian countries there formerly 
existed a caste of **doctors" known as Kloka män, who healed fairy injuries, 
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The name implies ‘‘Wise Men" or Conjurers (78). In the South-west of England 
such people appear to have been known as “Cunning men”. They functioned 
in much the same manner as the Irish “‘fairy doctors”, but seem to have been 
popularly regarded as addicts to witchcraft (79). 

“The most celebrated fairy doctors," wrote W. B. Yeats, who encountered 
not a few of the caste, “‘are sometimes people the fairies loved and carried away 
and kept with them for seven years” (80). Much of what we know of the more 
modern beliefs of the Irish people concerning fairy medicine has been gathered 
by Lady Gregory, and quite a high proportion of it refers to the medico- 
magical labours of a woman of the fairy doctor class of the name of Biddy 
Early, who lived near Slieve Echtge, between Feakle and Tulla. She had not 
been in Faerie herself, but alleged that her son had, and had taught her all he 
knew of the healing art before he. died. She was in the habit of diagnosing illness 
by looking in the surface of a bottle of dark greenish glass. She seems to have 
been uncannily aware of fairy marks of disease. 

Another fairy doctor, a Mrs. Sheridan, told Lady Gregory that “‘the fairies 
can do nothing without some live person is looking at them, that’s why they 
were always so much after me". A third fairy doctor, called Saggerton, told 
Lady Gregory that he had known Biddy Early, and that his uncle was a friend 
of hers and ‘it was from the same power that they got the cures’. His uncle had 
left him the power, but as his stock of cattle was not flourishing, he gave a part 
of the power to a Mrs. 'T'obin who lived at Gort. Biddy Early, he said, had got 
the power when she was a young servant girl in a house where there was a baby 
lying in a cradle, who was friendly to her. This infant was evidently a change- 
ling, for he used to play tunes to her, “and when he went away he gave her the 
bottle and the ‘power’. She had but to look in it and she would see all that had 
happened and all that was going to happen." 

Lady Gregory also heard from a peasant of the name of Coneely that a 
certain fairy doctor called Fagan had ‘got the cure’ from his sister. She was 
‘taken’ when her baby was born, when they both died. She came to John 
Fagan when he was away “caring horses", and identified herself as his sister. 
She told him where to find a herb that would cure diseases caused by fairies, 
and said that he must choose a plant with seven branches, the half of them : 
above the clay, the other half below. Every May and November he saw her. 
**When her time comes to die, she'll be put in the place of some other one that's 
taken, and she'll get absolution" (81). 

The method of curing persons and animals injured by the fairy stroke has 
already been discussed in Chapter X. For a further account of the manner in 
which a fairy doctor functioned, the reader is referred to Lady Wilde's Ancient 
Legends of Ireland (p. 231). A lady in Banffshire asked an old woman how she 
came to know of a rather unusual cure for illness. She replied that she had 
learned that, and other things, from a wife who had been spirited away by the 
fairies and had lived with them underground for eight years (82). A Welsh 
story recounts how a “wise man” succeeded in rescuing a girl from the fairy 
clutches (83). 

That such persons were the British equivalents of the witch-doctor of savage 
communities, who can doubt? There is, I think, sound reason for believing 
that they were the more modern exponents of a definite cult, who had almost 
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entirely forgotten that it ranked as such and whose predecessors held official 
positions as its priests or servants. That in some cases they had a hereditary 


claim to such powers as they were supposed to wield seems more than 
probable (84). 


CONCLUSIONS 


We must now seck to arrive at conclusions respecting the probability of the 
existence of a British cult which had for its central figures of adoration godlings 
or spirits such as until recently survived in British superstition as fairies. I 
believe that the evidence makes it perfectly clear that such a cult actually 
existed in Great Britain and Ireland and indeed I have permitted that 
evidence to speak very much for itself. If its weight and character do not impress 
the reader, any further comment of mine, or any argument I can bring 
forward, will not convince him. 

I believe that Alfred Nutt probed to the heart of the significance of the 
faith of Faerie when he stressed its agricultural character. But I would go 
further and urge my conviction that it was also of an ancestral and tribal nature: 
that the fairies were regarded as the spirits of the deceased ancestors who 
magically assisted the growth of the crops and the augmentation of the flocks 
and herds, receiving for their labours a tithe of the same and occasional 
sacrifices of animals and children. I think, too, that it is clear that these ancestral 
spirits were thought of as reincarnating from time to time in the new-born 
infants of the family or tribe. 

The orgiastic dancing of the fairies and the fairs which they were supposed 
to hold impress me as being the spiritual doublets or reflected actions of man- 
kind when they themselves engaged in ceremonies associated with the ritual of 
growth. For man receives his ritual from the supernaturals and performs it 
in concert and co-operation with them. 

The tales and legends of the association of fairies with standing stones, 
trees, lakes and wells, reveal the primitive nature of their cult, and serve to 
distinguish its tribal-ancestral character, more particularly in view of the 
evidence of similar legends from those areas of the world where the folk are 
present in a primitive condition. The taboo on fairy soil makes evident the 
terrene or chthonic character of the ancestral fairy spirits. The soil inevitably 
belongs to the dead, it is the sphere in which they particularly function and it 
must not be cultivated without their consent. That initiation into the fairy 
cultus took place is what we might expect from a sodality of a primitive kind 
associated with the powers of the soil. Indeed we discover many examples of 
such a compact and experience in the long rolls of mythic and folk-lore record. 
And, if initiation did exist, the existence of a cult is naturally implicit. Also, as 
I have repeatedly stated in these pages, the stress laid upon strict moral 
conduct and propriety in many fairy legends and tales recalls perhaps more 
than anything else could do the former existence of a rural code associated 
with a definite religious cultus. 

Above all, the presence of a fairy cult in Italy until within less than a genera- 
tion ago is perhaps the best reason we have for believing in a similar British 
sodality. In his famous work Aradia, or the Witches of Italy, that eminent 
American folk-lorist, the late Charles Godfrey Leland, proved that the folletti, 
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or fairy spirits of Italy, were regarded by the peasantry as associated with the 
surviving worship by the stregae, or witches, of the goddess Aradia, or Herodias, 
a composite mythical figure in which both a Greek and native Italian strain ` 
are evident. These folletti ensouled plants, trees and stones, and were . 
evidently of an aboriginal and in some cases an ancestral character. Leland 
also demonstrated that at least a goodly number among the fairies of modern 
Tuscany are descended from ancient pagan deities. But to quote his pages more 
closely is not my purpose here, and I must refer the reader to the short list of 
his works on this subject in the note appended (85). 

The fact of a former fairy cultus in France has now been demonstrated by 
the folk-lorists of that country and is recognized by its enlightened public 
opinion. In these pages I have done my best to make it plain to British readers 
that it existed also within the bounds of our island. I believe that the demon- 
stration of the existence of such a faith should quicken the comprehension of 
conditions as they obtained in our island in the times before history, and 
make for a better understanding of primitive British life and thought. But it ` 
will be for others to so employ the argument that it may enlighten our con- 
ceptions of the life and customs of our forefathers. I have merely thrown a 
rushlight into the darkness. It remains for abler and worthier hands to light 
more powerful torches and to direct their gleams upon the ancient and indistinct 
paths which lead to the hidden places where our native secrets lie buried. 

Good fortune to the torch-bearers—and farewell! 
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CAER SIDI, a sphere in Welsh Faérie, 293 
Caointeach, an Argyllshire form of the 
banshee, 46-7 
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*Cauld Lad’, of Hilton, 23; of Gilsland, 23 

‘Cauldron’, tale of the, 199 
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prevent the entry of, 162. Spitting in 
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as a safeguard against, 164. Shrew- 
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165. Evil eye, spells against the, 165. 
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putting on head as protection against, 165. 
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fairy delusions, 166. "Thumb of Know- 
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166. Salve used against, 166. Cures 
for 'elf-hiccough', 166-7. Spells to 
conjure up a fairy, 167. Turning one's 
coat to avoid fairies, 167-8. Gorse to 
keep away, 168. Putting salt under the 
churn to keep away, 168.  Elf-bolts as 
charms, 173. Certain plants as cures for 
fairy-stroke, 175. Charms to ward off 
fairies at birth, 229-30 

‘Cinderella’, variants of the tale of, 207 f. 

Cluricaun, a variety of the leprechaun, q.v. 

Coblynau, Welsh fairies who dwell in mines, 
80-1 


Cochion (‘Red Ones’), a Welsh tribe 
associated with fairy tradition, 78-9 

‘Colt-pixy’, an equine form of Puck, 18 

Coronation Stone (British) said to have 
been the haunt of a fairy, 319 ` 

Costume of fairies, 136 ff. 

Cow-fetters of the fairy woman, spells 
associated with, 164 

Cowvade, 229 


' Cream, leaving for fairies, 197 


Crooked furrows or ‘bowed riggs’, so 
ploughed to delude fairies, 173, 178 

Cuckoo, as a bird of Fairyland, possible old 
myth concerning, 284 

Cultus—see ‘Fairy Cultus’ 

Cyhiraeth, Welsh form of the banshee, 80 


D 


DIREACH, a Celtic spirit, 94 
Dusios, Gaulish fairy spirit, 139 


E 


EARLY types of English fairies, 14 

Eddy, fairy, or whirlwind, 249, 253, 257, 
264 

Elf-bolt, 172; tales of people shot by, 173; 
animals shot by, 174-5; as charm, 173 

*Elf-cake', a disease, 167 

‘Elfin-Knight, the’, ballad of, 203 

Ellylidan, Welsh fairy of the Will-o’-the- 
wisp type, 79-80 

Enchantment of the body, 267; doctrine of, 
267-8; explanation of, 268 

England, the fairies of, 11 f. 

Entering Fairyland, 276 ff. 

Esane, a disease ascribed to fairy malice in 
Ireland, spell against, 165 

Evil eye, spells against, 165 


F 


FACHAN, a Celtic spirit, 94 
Fairy: meaning of the term, 114; Latin 
and medieval derivations of, 114-15; 


as applied to an individual of the elfin 
species, 115-16; as used in Scotland, 
116-18; as meaning ‘enchantment’ or 
illusion, 118-19; as signifying ‘Fairy- 
land’, 119; English alternative names 
for, 120-21; Lowland Scottish alternative 
names for, 121-23 

— Agriculture, 170 ff. 

— Archery, 172 ff. 

— Artisans, 184 

— Birth and duration of life, 150-1 

— Blast, difference between and fairy 
stroke, 175 

— Borrowings, 196 ff. 

— As Builders, 191 ff. 

— Costume in England, 136; in Scotland, 
136-7; in Wales, 137-8; in Ireland, 
138 

— Cultus, proofs of its former existence, 
307 ff.; distinction between ‘gods’ and 
‘non-gods’, 308; its basis in agricul- 
tural religion, 308-9; associated with 
the idea of reincarnation, 309 f.; 
Kings connected with, 309-10; its 
ancestral associations, 310; conclusions 
respecting, 310; rites connected with, 
313; sacrifices associated with, 314; 
initiation into, 329-31; conclusions 
respecting, 833 /ff.—see ‘Fairs’ 

— Cup, theft of, 14-15 

— Dancing, Nutt's theory respecting, 316; 
thought to assist growth of the crops, 
317 

— Doctors, 331 

— Dogs (Manx), 83 

— Deaths and Funerals, 151-2 

— Fairs, associated with worship or cultus, 
317 

— Flag, of the Macleods, 212 

— Flower and Plant lore, 178 f. 

— Food, 186 f.; taboo against eating, 187; 
butter, 188; spiritual parts of viands 
only extracted by fairies, 188. — 

— The Friendly, 206 ff.; in ancient form 
208 

— Gifts and boons, 210; these must not be 
divulged, 211; benefit of goes ul- 
timately to fairies themselves, 211; 
concealed in apples, plums and eggs, 
211; fairy flag of the Macleods of 
Dunvegan, 212 

— Gold and treasure; belonging to the 
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Tuatha Dé Danann, 218; means by 
which treasure can be traced, 218; 
tales of, 218 ff.; in Scotland. 219; can 
be found by eating a white rabbit, 
220; associated with the leprechaun, 
220-1; possible origin of the belief, 
221 


— Ground or soil, taboo on: must not be 


trespassed on, 326; tales concerning, 
326; ‘the Goodman’s Croft’, 327-29 


— Horn, legend of, 14 

— Horses, 189 ff. 

— Hunting and riding in procession, 189 ff. 
— Illusion, 152-3 

— King, in Scotland, 148; in Ireland, 149; 


in Wales, 150 


— Lovers (leannan sidhe), 200 ff.; tales 


concerning, 202; magical gifts from, 
202; ailing child as a, 203; as queens, 
204; origins of the conception, 205 


— Medicine and leechcraft, 169 ff. 

— Miners, 26, 80 

— Music and musicians, 182 ff. 

— Name, taboo against uttering personal 


name of a, 77; alternative names of 
fairies in Scotland, 121 


— Neatness and decorum, 221 ff.; theory of 


origin of, 222; punishments for in- 
fraction of, 222-3; ethics of, 223-4— 
see ‘Fairy Cultus’ 


— Pipers, 183 
— Queen, in Elizabethan times, 147; in 


Scotland, 148; in Ireland, 149 


— Rings, theories and beliefs concerning, 


816-17 à 


— Royalty and Government, in Scotland, 


147-9; in Ireland, 149-50 


— Sex, were the fairies exclusively female? 


The evidence against such a theory, 
142-44 


— Spinners and dyers, 184-6 
— Stocks, 244-6 
— Stroke, 172, 175-6; in the case of 


animals, 176; conclusions as to, 176-7 


— Times and seasons, 310-313; lucky and 


unlucky days, 311; these connected 
with the seasonal festivals of the 


Celts, 311 ff. 


— Tree-lore, 180 ff. 
— Weapons, 178 
— Wind, eddy or whirlwind, 64-5; mortals 


borne off by, 64; association of with 
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the Muinntir Fhionlaidh, or ‘Finlay 
people’, 64-5; offerings to, 65 
Fairyland: entrance to, 276 ff; English 
ideas of, 278 ff.; Lowland Scottish, 282 ff.; 
Celtic ideas concerning, 287; the fairy 
money, 289; hill dwellings in Scotland, 
289f.; sites in Ireland, 290 f.; hollow hill 
interiors, 291; Welsh fairy realms, 292 f.; 
submarine localities, 294 f.; as Hades or 
Purgatory, 295 ff.; conclusions regarding, 
298 ff.; lapse of time in, 363, ff.; recovery 
from, 263; means of recovery, 263-5; 
Irish methods of rescue from, 265 ff; 
Welsh rescues from, 266-7; as ‘St. Mar- 
tin's Land’, 14; as ‘Maryland’, 283-4 
Fairies: Abduction by—see ‘Abduction of 
adults by fairies’ 
— Aboriginal Ancestry, 310, 313, 318-19, 
326, 330, 333 
— Appearance of, English, 139; Scottish, 
140-1 
— As Agriculturists, 170 f.; tales concerning 
this belief, 170-72 
— Associated with the hearth, 227 
— As Builders, 191 ff. 
— Cannot function without human assis- 
tance, 332 
— Changelings, see ‘Changelings’ 
— Charms and spells associated with, 
161 ff.; for list, see ‘Charms and 
. Spells? 
— Conceal their names, 127-8 
— Distinguishing marks of, 141 
— Of England, 11 ff. 
— As Fallen Angels, 58, 130 
— Flying through the air, 62-3; in a gust 
of wind and dust, 65— see also *Herla? 
and ‘Sluagh’; ‘Gwynn ap Nudd’, ‘Wild 
Hunt’, ‘Yell Hounds’, ‘Wish Hounds’, 
and Fairy Wind or Eddy. 
— Fundamental unity of British types of, 
27-8 
— Height of, 132-36; Scottish, 132-3; 
English, 133-4; Irish, 134; Welsh, 
134-5; Conclusions respecting, 135-6 
— Invisibility of, 154-5 
— Of Ireland, 86 f. Of the Isle of Man, 
82-5 
—Lake, of Wales, 75-7; tales concerning, 
75 f; most of these referable to a 
single story-plot, 75-6; resemblance of 
to Tylwyth Teg, 76 


— Magical books of, 153-4 
— Magical powers of, 152 ff. 
— Nature and temperament of the, 145-46 
— Of Scotland; no actual boundary line 
between Lowland and Highland, 29; 
resemblance to English fairies, 29; not 
much variety in Lowland Scottish 
forms of, 29; great variety of Highland 
types, 29-30; problem of Irish influ- 
ence on Scottish fairy tradition, 30; 
lack of descriptions of Lowland types, 
30; general traits of Scottish fairy 
types, 31 
— ‘Rough’ or primitive type of, 139 
— Scottish, comparison between Lowland 
and Highland, 70-1 
— Second sight, and, 158-60 
— Seeing, persons able to behold, 160 
— Shape-shifting of, 155-6 
— Of South-western England, 25 
— Speech of, 144-5 
— Stocks, 244-5 
— Tasks done for, 203; tales of, 224 ff. 
— Thefts from, 214 ff. 
— The Two Orders of, 120-31; ‘seelie’ and 
‘unseelie’ courts of, 129 
— Unable to cross water, 162 
— Use of ointment by, 156 
— Vampirical attributes of, 268-9 
— Of Wales, 72 ff; tradition that fairies 
had been banished from, 72-9 
Fallen Angels, fairies as, 130, 146 
Feinn or Fenians as fairies, 92 
Fenodyree, Manx fairy of the brownie type, 
83-4; derivation of the name, 83; legend 
of the, 83-4 
Ferrishyn, Manx term for ‘fairies’; its 
derivation and analogies, 82, 120 
Fey, the term, 119-20 
‘Finlay people’, the (Muinntir Fhionlaidh), 
their association with the fairy whirlwind, 
64-5 
Fir Darrig, the, tales concerning, 112-133 
an ancestral fairy, 11g 
"Floor Mischief? (An Eachrais-Urlair), a 
Highland fairy type, 59 
Flower and plant lore, fairy, 178 Jf. 
Fomorians, the, gods of Irish aboriginal 
populations, 92-3; description of, 93-4 
Friar Rush, resemblance to Puck, 17-18 
Friendly fairies, 206 ff.; in animal form, 208 
Fuath—see Brollachan 
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G 


GaBRIEL’s Hounds, 16 

Glaistig, a variety of the banshee, 50-4; 
derivation of name, 50; description of, 
50; traits of, 50; a domestic fairy, but 
not attached to a family, 50; tales of the, 
50-53; once a mortal woman, 51; attends 
to cattle, 51, 53; her cruelty and cunning, 
51-2; as a vampire, 52; as patroness of 
the wild deer, 52; libations of milk 
offered to, 53-4; confused with gruagach, 
brownie and other forms, 54 

Glashtyn, a Manx fairy, 84-5; confusion of 
his legend with that of the fenod yree, 84; 
and with that of the kelpie, 84; his 
amorous propensities, 84-5; his resem- 
blance to Scottish forms of fairy, 85; his 
probable origin, 85 

Gold and treasure—see under ‘Fairy’ 

*Goodman's Croft’—see ‘Fairy ground or 
soil’ 

Green Children, tale of the, 14 

‘Greensleeves’, tale of, 207 

Gruagach, the, in Scotland, 55 ff.; derivation 
of name, 55-6; tales concerning, 56-7; 
attends to cattle, 57; offerings of milk to, 
57; difference between Scottish and Irish 
forms of the, 58; in Ireland, his form in 
Ulster, ror; his mythic form, 101-2; 
tales of, 101-3; elements of the belief in, 
103-4; as a sun-god, 104 

Gunna, a Highland fairy, 59 

Gwrach y rhibyn (‘Hag of the Dribble’), 
Welsh form of the banshee, 82; her 
affinity with Irish mythic forms, 82 

Gwyllion, the, or ‘Old woman of the moun- 
tain’, a Welsh fairy, 80 

Gwynn ap Nudd, King of the Welsh fairies, 
77-8; tale of, 78 

Gyre-carlin, the, a Scottish fairy, 67 ff; 
origin of the name, 67; burlesque frag- 
ment concerning her, 68; traits of, 68-9; 
resembles the glaistig, 70 


H 


HABUNDIA, the goddess, her resemblance 
to Mab, 24 


Hades, Fairyland as, 295 ff. 

Hallowe'en, fairy associations with, 312; 
its rites chiefly connected with protection 
against the fairies, 312, 315 

Hawthorn, as a fairy tree, 322 

Herla, tale of, 15 f. 

Herlikini, or Hellekin, English version of the 
*Wild Huntsman' legend, 16 

Height of fairies, 132-6 

Hobthrust, 21-2, northern English fairy : 
identical with brownie and Robin Good- 
fellow, 21 

*Hogmen', Manx name for fairies, 83 

‘Hoodie, the’, tale of, 203 

‘Hunchback’, tale of the, 212-13 

Huthart (Ethart), a form of brownie, 44 

‘Hynde Etin’, ballad of, 321, 326, 328-9 


I 


ILLUSION, fairy, 152-3 

Initiation into fairy cultus, 329-31 

Invisibility of fairies, 154-5 

Ireland, fairies of, 36 ff. 

Iron, fairy aversion to, 181—2, 257; a taboo 
against striking fairy wife with, 76-7; as 
keeping entrance to fairy hill open, 182 

Isle of Man, fairies of, 82 ff. - 


J 


JEFFERIES, ANNE, her adventures in 
Fairyland, 198, 281 


K 


KAIN or teind, tribute paid by fairies to 
Satan, 251-3; origin of idea concerning, 
253-4 

‘Kate Crackernuts’, tale of, 225-6 

Kings, fairy, in Ireland, 89, 91; in General, 
147 ff, 149—see ‘Fairy Royalty’ 
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‘Knight of the Glens and Bens’, tale of the, 
203 

Knockers, fairies of the Cornish mines, 
26-7 


L 


LANGUAGE of the fairies, 144-5 

Leechcraft, fairy, 169 ff. 

Leprechaun, the, forms of the name, 105; 
tales of, 105-8;' description of, 106; 
possible derivation from a Celtic deity, 
106; conclusions concerning, 108-9 

*Loathly Lady', theme of the, 99 

Loireag, the, a Highland spinning fairy, 
59-60 

Luck, in connection with fairies, 196 

Luck of Edenhall, the, 217 


M 


Mas, as Habundia, 24; as Maeve, 24, 
91-2; her characteristics, 24; influence 
on childbirth, 24-5 

MacCulloch, Sir Godfrey, legend of his 
rescue by a brownie, 39 

Mackay, Donald, a wizard, legend of, 192 

Maeve—see ‘Mab’ 

‘Maryland’, a Scottish synonym for Fairy- 
land, 283-4 

May Day, fairy associations with, 312 

Medicine, fairy, 169 ff. 

Meg Mollach, a female brownie, 38; her 
powers of prediction, 38-9, 221 

*Merry Dancers', fairies of the Northern 
Lights, 58 

Midsummer, fairy associations with, 312 

Midwives (mortal) and fairies, tales of, 209; 
ladies they attend frequently kidnapped 
humans, 209; advice given to, 210; 
reason why human preferred, 210 

Milk, stolen by fairies, 215; ‘leading it by 
the aid of a rope, 215; offerings of to 
fairies, see ‘Brownie’, ‘Gruagach’, ‘Robin 
Goodfellow’; of a fairy woman renders 
men invulnerable, 163 

Morgan la Fée, 205-6 


Morrigan, the, an Irish spirit, associated 
with the banshee, 97-8 


NEED-FIRE, 313 

Neighbourly traffic with fairies, tales of, 196 
Nicnevin—see ‘Gyre-carlin’ 

Norrie’s Law, Fife, legend of, 219-20 


Oo 


OINTMENT, fairy magical, 156 ff. 
Orders of fairies, 128-31 


P 


*PADpO, the’, tale of, 203 

Pechs, a type of Scottish fairy, 31 f; 
possible derivation of the name, 31; 
MacCulloch's description of, 31-2; 
theories as to origin of belief in, 32-3; 
identified as fairies, 32-3; probable kin- 
ship with pixy and Welsh bwci, 33; as 
builders, 193-4 

*Peeriefool', tale of, 226 

Phooka or puca, derivation of the name, 109; 
description of, 109; tales concerning, 110- 
112; resemblance to Puck, 112 

Physicians of Mydfai, the, a caste of Welsh 
fairy mediciners, 76 

Pilosi, a rough fairy type in Gaul, 139 

Pixies of Devon and Cornwall, traits of, 
25-6; kinship with Scottish pechs, 33 

Plant Annwn (‘Children of Annwn’), Welsh 
fairies identified with, 77 

Portunes, early English fairies, 16-17 

Powries or dunters, sprites resembling 
brownie, 46 

Puck, 17 f., derivation of name, 17; same 
as ‘Will-o’-the-wisp’, 17; his character- 
istics, 18, 20-1; Lancashire tale of, 208 

Puppet or stock, left in place of kidnapped 
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child, 241 f.; stories of, 243-4; allusions 
to in literature, 245; origin of the belief, 
245-6—see ‘Changelings’ 

Purgatory, Fairyland as a, 295 ff.; of St. 
Patrick at Lough Derg, Ireland, legend 
of, 296-7 

Pwea, the, a Welsh fairy or bogle, 79; 
resembles brownie, 79; tales of, 79 


R 


RADE, OR RIDING, fairy, 189 ff. 

*Rashie-Coat', tale of, 207-8 

Recovery from Fairyland, 263 ff.; means of 
achieving same, 263-5 

*Red Book of Menteith', 192 

‘Red Etin, The’, tale of, 206 

Reincarnation, its associations with fairy 
belief, 270—1, 309 

Revolving Castle, of Caer Sidi in Welsh 
Faérie, 295 

Robin Goodfellow, his resemblance to Puck, 
18; offering of milk to, 19; as a domestic 
drudge, 19; as patron of witches, 19; 
literature concerning, 19; his adventures, 
19-20; his resemblance to other mythical 
beings, 20; perhaps the same with Robin 
Hood, 20 

Robin Redcap or Roundcap, 21, 45-6 

Rowan wood as a charm against fairies, 
180, 189 


S 


SACRIFICES and oblations to fairies, human 
victims, 314-15; offerings in placation, 
314-15; the álfáblot, 315; burning of the 
death-bed, 315; tobacco pipes offered up 
to, 315-16 

Saining, or consecrating new-born children 
against fairy interference, 230-1 

Scot, Michael, legend of, 191 

Scotland, fairies of, 29 f., 50 ff. 

Second sight, a means of beholding fairies, 
158-60; laying head on knee a method of, 
160; initiation into, 160 

*Seelie folk’, expression used of fairies, 122; 


‘Seelie’ and ‘Unseelie’ Courts of fairies, 
129 

Shape shifting of fairies, 155-6 

‘Sharp Grey Sheep, The’, tale of 208 

Sidhe, Gaelic word for ‘fairy’ or ‘super- 
natural’ (pron. ‘shee’); various forms of 
the word, 123-4; as meaning a hill or 
subterranean dwelling, 124; debate as to 
the meaning of the word, 124-25, 301; 
as a hill, tumulus, or fairy dwelling, 
290 f., 299 

‘Sir Cawline, ballad of, 321 

Sleih beggey (‘Little Folk’), fairies of the Isle 
of Man, 82-3 

Sluagh, or ‘host’, dead spirit-folk, as fairies, 
60 ff; distinction between earthly and 
fairy Sluagh, 61; tales of the, 61-2; 
cannot discharge their own arrows without 
human aid, 62; Lowland Scottish anal- 
ogies with, 62-3; resemblance to lake 
fairies of Wales, 77; in Ireland, 95 

‘Son of the Knight of the Green Vesture, 
the’, tale of, 212 

Soulis, Lord, a Scottish magician, legend 
of, 46 

Spells associated with fairies—see ‘Charms 
and Spells’ 

Spinning-wheel, band must be removed 
from, as fairies will use, 164 

Spriggans, Cornish elves, 26 

Spunkie, the Scottish Will-o’-the-wisp, 59 

Stocks, fairy images as substitutes for 
abducted people, 244-6 

Stones, standing (menhirs, dolmens, circles), 
associated with fairies, 318 ff.; originally 
regarded as dwelling-places of the dead 
ancestors, 318; known as ‘false men’, 318; 
legends of fairies inhabiting, 318-19; 
Continental literature respecting the 
same, 319; British examples of the belief, 


319-21 


T 


Tasoo against striking fairy wife with 
iron, 76-7; against uttering fairy’s per- 
sonal name, 77; on fairy name, 126-28; 
on speaking to fairies, 127; against eating 
fairy food, 187; on physical contact with 
fairies, 195-6; connected with fairy lovers, 
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201; against divulging of fairy gifts, 211; 
on fairy soil, 324 ff. 

Thefts by and from fairies, tales of, 214 ff.; 
character of, 214; their stealing of milk, 
215; of querns, 215; of fairy goblets by 
mortals, 215-16 

Thomas of Ercildoune, romance of, 285-6 

Thumb of Knowledge, 166 

*Tom-Tit-Tot', tale of, 226—7 

Trees sacred to fairies, 321 

Tree-lore, fairy, 180 f. 

Trows, the, fairies of Orkney and Shetland, 
66-7; origin of the name, 66; description 
and traits, 66; peculiar manner of walking, 
66; the ‘Kunal’, or solitary, 67; associated 
with the seal-folk, 67; as thieves, 215; 
abduction of children by, 242-3 

Tuatha Dé Danann (‘people of the goddess 
Danu’), few vestiges of in Scottish High- 
land lore, but traces of in Lowland, 70-1, 
90; in Ireland, 87-92; myths and beliefs 
concerning them, 87-9; identical with the 
fairies of modern Ireland, 89; their kings, 
89; developed from spirits of vegetation, 
confused with the Danish conquerors of 
Ireland, 90; their tradition in Wales, 91; 
their treasures, 218 

Turning coat to avoid fairies, 168 

Tylwyth Teg (‘the Fair Family), Welsh 
fairies, 73-75; appearance and traits, 
73-4; tale of island inhabited by, 75 


U 


URU1ISG(pron. ‘oorishk’), a Highland fairy 
resembling brownie, 41 ff.; derivation of 


name, 41; description of, 41; tales con- 
cerning, 42-3; his likeness to brownie, 45 


V 


VENUSBERG, or Continental hollow hill, 
301-2 

Vough, the, a local name for the bean- 
nighe, 58 

Voughs, “Bridge of the’, legend of, 191-2 


Ww 


Wac at the wa’, a spirit resembling brownie, 
46 

Wales, fairies of, 72 ff. 

Water, left out, for fairies, 197, 199; water 
in which one’s feet have been washed 
attracts fairies to a house, 164; clean, 
must be left in the house for fairies, 164; 
fairies unable to cross, 162 

Wells and lakes, fairies dwelling in, 322 ff. 

*Whuppity Stoorie', Scottish tales of fairy 
abduction, 65, 128 

*Widow's son and the King's daughter, The', 
tales of, 207 

‘Wight’, the word, 122, 245 

Wild Edric, tale of, 15 

*Withy, man with the', a fairy agricultural 
theme, 171-2 


